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Carper 
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* SINGLE WIRE WILTONS : - > 
KX DOUBLE SHUTTLE WILTONS: - 
% PLAIN OR JACQUARD: - - 
* IMITATION PERSIAN CARPETS 

#0 HAIRCORD CARPETS: ++: : 
WK SISAL CARPETS + +++: 
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1 understand Ransome & Maries make a special 

study of lubrication problems ? 
We do indeed. A bearing’s performance is governed by correct 
lubrication as much as by correct design and materials. 
The cage location area is one of vital importance. The lubricant 
must also protect the highly finished surfaces from corrosion and 
help to dissipate any undue heat. To fulfil these requirements, 
we have a team of lubrication specialists at work. 


What special lubrication problems do they have to deal with? 
Our Technical Department study each case individually before 
making their recommendations. They may advise on grease for 
horizontal or vertical shafts, with the correct housing design and 
method of packing. If oil is used, the recommendation may 

% involve lubrication by oil splash, a controlled oil level, drip feed 

or wick feed, and so on. All the time, of course, the various 

oil companies are developing new lubricants and these we subject 

to stringent tests before we recommend them for any application. 





What about lubrication at ultra-high speeds? 
Research into this is continuous. Operating speeds, loads and 
temperatures are steadily rising and every week brings fresh problems 
BEARING co. LTD. for solution. Aircraft and guided missiles are the obvious—but by no 
Newark-on-Trent England means the only—instances. Speaking generally we recommend 
Telephone Newark 456 lubrication by oil flood or vapour mist for the very highest speeds. 
Telex 37-306 We have built up extensive data on this and allied problems. If you 
get in touch with our Technical Department they'll be only too glad 
to talk lubrication with you. 


RANSOME & MARLES 
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CASAVON BANDS 
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CASABLANCAS HIGH DRAFT CO. tToD. 
BOLTON STREET, SALFORD 5. Telephone: DEAnsgate 2335 
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Better H 


e Hot Water at WORK, at SCHOOL 





MR.THERM BURNS to sEeRvE rou ALWAYS 


in all ways ——> 





AND - ll million housewives cook by GAS ! 


— 









GROOVED CYLINDER CONE WINDER 






It 
is the 
aim of the 
modern tex- 
tile mill to 
attain highest 
output at reduced 
costs, thereby increa- 
sing productiveness. The 
BKN- pattern winder fully 
meets these demands. Gentle 
handling of the yarn is ensured even 
at a speed of 1300 yards/min, at which the 
machine runs smoothly due to hydraulic 
damping devices. The operative times being 
reduced to a minimum, the efficiency of the 
machine is very high and the cost of winding low. 





W.SCHLAFHORST & CO. " 244388" 





THE FAWCETT. 


ey SYNTHETIC 


FIBRE BALING PRESS 


FOR AUTOMATIC 








OPERATION 





Specially designed to handle BALES 
UP TO 30 Ibs/cu. ft. density and 
up to 400 Ibs. weight, the 
Fawcett Baling Press is 
entirely automatic in 
operation with the fibre 
being delivered from 
the’spinning lines by a 
conveyor and weigher 
direct to the 
trampling box. Full 
safety measures 
are incorporated 
throughout the 
full cycle of 
operation whether 
automatic or hand 
controlled. 
Outstanding 
advantages of 
the Fawcett Press 
include:— 


FILLING CHAMBER 





ACCESS DOORS FOR CLEANING 





FINGER GEAR 


COMPRESSION ADJUSTING GEAR 


STRAPPING GEAR 


@ Simple installation. (No 
pits required) 

No @ Minimum labour costs. 

(One operator only is 

necessary) 


@ Complete accessibility for 
cleaning and maintenance. 


\ 


@ No contamination of material. 


CONVEYORS AND WEIGHERS 
SUPPLIED TO CUSTOMERS 
REQUIREMENTS 


COMPLETED BALE 


“COLCLAD:!:. CONSTRUCTION 
HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED MAIN RAM WITH ADJUSTABLE STROKE & PRESSURE REGULATION 
HOPPER DOOR OF MILD STEEL ‘COLCLAD’ PLATE PNEUMATICALLY: OPERATED & FITTED WITH HOOD 


PRESS FRAME AND BOX OF ALL- ST. EL 





FAWCETT.PRESTON & CO. LTD. 


(Incorporating Finney Presses Ltd.) 
BROMBOROUGH CHESHIRE 
FF/155 Telephone : Rock Ferry 2201 Telegrams : Fawcett Bromborough 
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Receptions 


First aid rooms 
say 


onan Canteens 


Laboratories 
Work benches 
Inspection tables 
Office desks 


FOR ME!’ 





Modern factory managements see efficiency from two angles, and see an answer to both 
in FORMICA surfaces. For FORMICA laminates are not only simple to keep clean and 
immensely resistant to wear (those smooth, hard surfaces prevent snags), but their charm 
and colour boost morale! Your own maintenance staff can do the whole job... or you can 


call in a fabricator if you like. FORMICA, the finest of all the decorative laminates! 


* Formica is a regd trademark Formica Ltd, Dept F, De La Rue House, Regent Street, London Wj 
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ELLISON LIMIT SWITCHES 


cannot fail to danger” 








Extract from the Factory Inspectors Report 195§: 


“With the growing use of automatic controls, more and more limit switches are 
employed. Designers of these do not always consider the consequences of ‘failure 
to danger’, which can easily occur with most types through the development of a 
small defect. The consequences of such failure are of the greatest importance 
where the limit switch is introduced to guard a dangerous part of machinery or 
plant. 

“An examination of a representative selection of switches was undertaken, and 
one result which emerged was that a switch relying on springs could not be ex- 
pected to ‘fail to safety’ in all circumstances.” 


One of the many advantages of the well-proved Ellison Limit Switches 
is that should springs break, a mechanical knock-off device ensures that, 
whatever the circumstances, the switch will be operated by the tappet. 
Write for Descriptive List No. 11. 


meant (BY, meee 


aoe: Continuing a Tradition 


BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
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finest for carpets 


from the world’s largest spinners 


LARGE PACKAGE CONES 
SINGLES ALSO TWOFOLDS AND THREEFOLOS 
SUPPLIED IN GREY OR SPUN-DYED 







MIXED DENIER 
VISCOSE YARNS AND BLENDS 
WITH OTHER MAN MADE FIBRES 





THE LANCASHIRE COTTON CORPORATION LTD 
BLACKFRIARS HOUSE MANCHESTER 3 TELEPHONE BLAckfriars 3483 





General Buildings, Wellington St., LEICESTER. Tel : 5002/3/4 Telegrams : Topspin, Leicester 
Branches Whitefriars House, Friar Lane, NOTTINGHAM. Tel : 53583/4 Telegrams: Topspin, Nottingham 
Scottish Mutual Buildings, 16 Donegall Square South, BELFAST. Tel : 20808/9 Telegrams: Topspin, Belfast 
















for rigid precise 
filtering of 


liquids or gases 


=. 4» BRONZE 
BOUND _4:),\°)") Samm 
md FILTERS 


The development by Bound Brook of a porous material for 
the filtering of liquids and gases is the result of many 
years’ experience in powder metallurgy. It is produced 
from spherical metal powders of closely controlled particle 
size to give a rigid porous bronze structure of uniform pore 
dimensions. This metallic structure has excellent resistance 
to impact, is suitable for high pressure filtration in both 
directions of flow, better resistance at high temperature 
than wool, cotton, paper or plastic filters, and enjoys an 
almost indefinite life. The material is easily cleaned either 
by washing or by reversing the flow. Designed for such 
applications as filter elements, flow control devices, 

flame traps, etc., Bound Brook filters are available in six 
grades to suit required conditions and in the form of discs, 
plates, cones, cylinders, etc. Special shapes can be made 
to suit customers’ requirements. Special cupro-nickel 

is available for corrosion resistance. 


This microphotograph shows a section of a Bound 


Brook filter. Note the porous structure formed 
by the use of spherical powdered metals. { B oOo u WN D eB be oO oO K 


22s BEARINGS LIMITED 





BIRFIELD GROUP Trent Valley Trading Estate -. Lichfield . Staffs 


Tel: Lichfield 2027-8 Telegrams: Boundless .- Lichfield 
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Dayton Aubber Co.Ltd 


Dayton Works Dundee 
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In the Quarter 


'f 


master’s store 


Rats, rats, bowler hats and spats, in the store, as the soldiers’ song goes. 
Rats in the warehouse, workrooms, kitchens . . . Do you look aghast at the 
destruction and spoliation of your goods by these filthy, disease-carrying 
vermin, or by mice, fleas, bugs, crickets, ants or cockroaches ? Don’t write 
it off as an unavoidable annual loss in your books but call in our pest 
destruction service to clear and protect your property. Pick up the telephone 
and call our nearest depot NOW. 


B. L. & N. PHILLIPS LTD. 


124 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON S.E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM: 208 County Chambers, 
664 Corporation Street. Tel. : Central 1176 


BRISTOL : Swan House. 112 Hotwell Road 8. 
Tel. : Bristol 20512, Ext. 5 


EXETER: 21 Church Lane, Sidwell Street. 
Tel. : Exeter 54181 


EDINBURGH : Pesticidal Services (Scotland) 
Ltd. 34 Bernard Street, Leith 6. 
Tel : Leith 38393 


GLASGOW : Pesticidal Services (Scotland) 
Ltd., 93 Waterloo Street. Tel. : City 0735 


SOUTHAMPTON : 14 Howard Road, Shirley. 
Tel. : Southampton 25307 


Vermin Destroyers 


Tel: WATerloo 5546. 


LEEDS: 21 Upper Mill Hil). 
Tel. : Leeds 2-5266 


LIVERPOOL : 8a Rumford Place, 3. 
Tel. : Central 2068 


BELFAST : Pesticidal Services (Ireland) Ltd 
153 Upper North Street. Tel.: Belfast 26998. 
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BIRTH AND BREEDING COUNT 














BIRTHPLACE OF SYLEX 


The illustration shows 
Sea Island Cotton being 
loaded on lighters at 
St. Kitts. This is one of 
the beautiful Leeward 
Isles, a group of the 
smaller islands in the 
West Indies, famous for 
their Sea Island Cotton. 


Grown in the West Indian Sea Islands 
Groomed by 


FINE SPINNERS & DOUBLERS Ltd 


To the mills of Fine Spinners and Doublers Ltd, 
comes the pick of the Sea Island Cotton crop from 
the tropical paradise in which it is grown. When the 
bales are opened up the cotton looks much like any 
other long stapled raw cotton. But it is indeed far 
from being ordinary cotton when we, with our long 
experience in the spinning of Sea Island Cotton yarns, 
bring out its unique characteristics. These derive 
from the ideal conditions under which it is grown 
and to which it owes its great fineness, high lustre 
and strength. Before it emerges as SYLEX, strength 


° 
(> rile 2: Ba nk ' is added to strength by our famous SYLEX two-ply 
‘ SHE ‘ bts COL Le construction. Thus the fabrics made from our SYLEX 


of PottOns Samm 
* “SYLEX” is the registered trademark of :— 
FINE SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS LIMITED 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2. GRAMS: Distaff, Manchester 2 


Yorkshire Office : INSURANCE CHAMBERS, 24 FORSTER SQUARE, BRADFORD 1 Tel. : Bradford 32991 
Leicester Office : BRITANNIC HOUSE, 142 CHARLES STREET Tel.: Granby 1044/5 
Nottingham Office : FRIARY CHAMBERS, FRIAR LANE Tel.: Nottingham 53595/6 
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Interior view of Corrugated ‘Perspex’ installed over 10 years ago in the Dyeworks of S. Smethurst & Sons Ltd. 


Yet another factory proves Corrugated ‘Perspex’ 





CP.146 





efficient as ever after 10 years 


S. SMETHURST AND SONS LTD. are one of many firms 
who have proved the lasting qualities of ‘Perspex’. 
Installed in theirdyeworksat Bury over 10 yearsago— 
giving as efficient service as when it was installed. 

Corrugated ‘Perspex’ is the answer in all build- 
ings, large or small, where it is important to have 
good light. No other roof lighting material transmits 
more daylight. It is tough, light in weight, easy and 





AWAY 
LALO NL. 
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economical to install. Once in, there is an immediate 


saving on artificial light. It is built to withstand the 
severest weather and is unharmed by the corrosive 


atmosphere of industrial areas. 

Corrugated ‘Perspex’ is made in a wide range 
of profiles to match most corrugated roofing 
materials. If diffused daylight is required, Opal 
Corrugated ‘Perspex’ is available. 


It’s as clear as daylight—it must be 


CORRUGATED “PERSPBI 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by I.C.I. 


ICI 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON : S.W.I 











Almost as easy. 
as Raising your 


Once again, Hoffmann 
Bearings are seen to reduce | 
manual effort. This YALE hoist, 


The YALE AND TOWNE 

‘ ’ nuf; ing C 
lifting a weaver’s beam, has wos Metimanstbamriagsen 
support the load sheaves 
H i in their Hand Chain 
greatly-increased efficiency due to a Hee ene Sar 
. p Electric Hoists as well as 
the fitting of Hoffmann ball bearings. for the connecting shaft 

of the latter 





THE HOFFMANN MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
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Courtaulds new 


CARRIER LB 


FOR DYEING 


“TRICEL 


®& Gives shades of hue or depth so far 





unobtainable with other carriers 
® Increases the rate of dyeing in deep shades 
*® Uses less dyestuff for all shades 


*& Makes ‘Tricel’/‘Fibro’ blends less prone to 


creasing by reducing dyeing time 


* Improves the handle of ‘Tricel’/wool blends 


by reducing dyeing time 


YET DOES NOT DO THIS: 
& Condense in the dyeing machine—Carrier 


LB is non-volatile 


* Impair the fastness properties of disperse 


dyes 


* Impair the pleat retention or pleatability 


of fabrics 


Carrier LB—a pale self-emulsifying oil — is 
obtainable in 5 gall. cans (50 lb. lot) 3/- per 


pound, delivered 


FOR FREE SAMPLE, 


orders, information and service — write to 


Courtaulds Limited, Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
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“That complex property 
which controls the facility 


MACHINABILITY 


with which metal may be cut” 


BRYMILI. STEELS are renowned for their ** machinability ~ 


BRYMILL TESTED STEELS 
Brightdrawn ‘“"Cenireless turned > Brigh@heattreated Bars 


BRITISH ROLLING MILLS LTD... BRYMILIt “Tete Works. TIP TON ‘STA’. 
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from Beech Works 


From the range of textile finishing 
machinery manufactured at 

Beech Works we bring this talented trio 
into the limelight. The E.G.W. 
Carboniser (top illustration) 
incorporates the latest Open Width 
Acidizer with automatic acid strength 
control, and 3-stage 

Drying and Baking Unit. 

A completely synchronised plant, 
with comprehensive control panel for 
One-man operation. 





The now well known Mark III E.G.W. 
Velocitair Tentering Machine 

(centre) is a multi-layer machine 
employing nozzle drying, 

which occupies extremely 

small floor space, and is suitable 

for all types of fabrics, 

from lightweight materials to heavy 
overcoatings, 

and even Mohair rugs. 


The bottom illustration shows one of 
the more recent additions to the 
E.G.W. Range— 

the famous E.G.W..-Vits 
Universal Stenter, now manufactured 
under licence at Beech Works. 
This phenomenal machine 
incorporates the 
Vits World Record Drying System = 
for the quick drying, shrinking 
or setting of fabrics, 
or for polymerising and processing of 
“e+ resin finishes. 





7 "aE 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS OF 
THESE MACHINES PLEASE ie 
WRITE TO OUR SALES DEPT. 


Telephone: 
Morley 501 and 923 
% 


Telegrams and Cables: 


L 2 m i T & i] Tentering, Morley 


BEECH WORKS - MORLEY + YORKSHIRE = 
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LABORATORY 


PRESSURE 


DYEING MACHINE 


The Pilot High Temperature Dyeing Machine 


is the latest addition to our range of stainless steel 


Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. 


LONCCLOSE 


Simplicity in operation and 
suitability for 

operation at temperatures 
up to 130° C. make this 

an invaluable 

machine for testing new 
dyestuffs, preparing 
customers’ samples, 
matching shades prior to 
dyeing on 

commercial machines 

and preparing samples for 


the design department. 


ONGCLOSE 


Tel. : LEEDS 21978 (3 lines) 














nd 
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SIR a R i ch a Pr d 
Arkwright 


AND COMPANY 


Yarn Sales Division of English 
Sewing Cotton Company Limited 


Seeks ae 


rs) it 
aus hi Bsc 
th 





spinners, doublers 
dyers and 
processors of 
cotton and 


synthetic yarns 


speciality. 


Arkwright House, Manchester 3 
TELEPHONE: BLAckfriars 2383 (7 lines) TELEGRAMS: ‘STITCHING’ MANCHESTER 
LEICESTER OFFICE: 50, LEICESTER ST., EAST PARK RD 


PHONE: LEICESTER 67210 


Mills: BELPER, MATLOCK, NEILSTON, OSWALDTWISTLE. PENDLEBURY. SKIPTON. STOCKPORT 
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RING DOUBLING FRAME 


Specially designed for the Twisting of 
Woollen, Worsted and Fibro mixture 


yarns. 


ae 680@¢@ 8:1, 5 = = & 
5a 


The above photograph shows the 
machines installed in a modern Worsted 
Mill. 


SPECIALISTS IN WINDING, DOUBLING AND GASSING MACHINERY ; 
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HIGH SPEED CHEESE WINDER 


Produces perfect cross-wound packages 
of large size at high speed. 
Instantaneous stop motion. Runner 
bowls with braking motion. 


Spinning Disc drags. Frames arranged 
with built-in Motor. 


ARUNDEL COULTHARD 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
TEL.: STOCKPORT 387! ALSO AT PRESTON 


STOCKPORT 


ALSO SPINDLES, RINGS, ETC., FOR THE SPINNING AND DOUBLING TRADE 


ACS/PPPS/106 
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ORIGINATORS IN 1891 


THE ORIGINAL 
PRECISION 


WINDING MACHINE 















LEADING 
IN 1958 


FESONA 
Regd. T.M. 


LOOM WINDER 





A NEW CONCEPTION OF 
WEFT PREPARATION FOR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM WEAVING 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


SAVILLE STREET, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER 1. Tel. ARD. 4304 
GLASGOW LEICESTER LONDON BRADFORD 
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NEW ANO BETTER 


RUBBERISED 
for FURNISHING 








BACKING 
FABRICS 


All the technical resource and ‘‘know how”’ of years of 
rubberising experience are in the Witco method — and great, 
very great, are the advantages possessed by fabrics backed the Witco 


way. That is why U.S. Fabric Manufacturers and furniture makers 
have for years been Witco enthusiasts. 
Happily, the Witco method is now available to fabric manufacturers 
throughout Britain, and Witco-backed fabrics are already obtainable 
from firms using the Witco technique. 


BETTER TRADE — MORE MONEY 


The necessary rubberising plant is not 
expensive and the cost is quickly 
recovered by the quite revolutionary 
advantages, savings and increased 
orders effected. All technical help and 
advice regarding Witco Synthetic 
Backing Compound is offered FREE. 
So is the experimental use of the 
Witco Pilot Plant at Droitwich. 

To fabric manufacturers we say — 


please communicate with us. Enquiries 
will be treated in confidence, and at 
the highest level. 


To furniture makers we say — insist on 
Witco backed fabrics. They're the 
winners. 


To both we say — Witco does a better, 
longer lasting and more acceptable job 
at lower cost. That way lies vastly 
better trade and more money. So 
Enquire NOW. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD 


ance House, Princess 
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Increased Production... 


Model ‘M86’ High Speed Cone or 
Cheese Winding Machine for 


All yarns Multi-Cylinder Warp perfect packages. Deals 
Sizing Machine. Suitable for alike with all spun yarns in any 
all yarns, including acetate count or quality. 


and viscose rayon, nylon and 
“Terylene” ; also rayon, staple, 
linen, flax, jute and cotton. 






ee 


* J * j 


No. 7 High Speed Beam Warping Ma- 
chine. Capable of warping speeds up 


to 1,000 yards per minute. Infinite Winding at the speed of 750 yards per 
variable speed, hydraulic beam pressure minute, the Model ‘U’ Automatic Travel- 
control, hydraulic beam doffing, ultra- ling Spindle Cone and Cheese Winding 
rapid braking system, and simple Machine increases operative production 
duplicate controls. by 300 per cent. 


dmHT67 
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Reliability Efficiency : Quality 


"” ” 

py Gs ROLLER COVERINGS “ARE THE 
.] 

TUCO BEST BECAUSE : 

(1) THE MATERIAL FROM WHICH THEY ARE MADE [S 
SUBJECT TO CONSTANT RESEARCH AND TEST. 


(2) THEY ARE GROUND TO PRECISION LIMITS 
WITH PERFECT SURFACE FINISH. 


ROLLER COVERINGS offer these practical advantages 


PERFECT CONCENTRICITY 
GREATER FIBRE CONTROL 
BETTER DRAFTING 

LONG EFFICIENT LIFE 
REDUCED END BREAKAGES 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL COMPONENTS LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 


are the sole manufacturers of TICO Synthetic Roller Coverings 
for the COTTON, WORSTED, JUTE & ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
TICO Anti-vibration Pads and certain loom accessories. 
Our Technical Advisory Department is at your service. 


AGENTS FOR THE COTTON INDUSTRY: 


SYNGOT (ROLLERS) LTD 


SHEPHERD CROSS STREET, BOLTON, Phone: Bolton 7980 
OFFICE & WORKS FOR THE WOOLLEN & WORSTED INDUSTRY: 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL COMPONENTS LTD 


» A ar 


AGENTS FOR JUTE & ALLIED INDUSTRIES: 
HUGH G. FYFE, 10 PANMURE STREET, DUNDEE 
Phone : DUNDEE 2892 
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289 BLOW GUN 
14s. 6d. 








289d EXT. BLOW GUN 


19s. 6d. 
stem =f 


INSTANTAIR COUPLINGS ° 
12s. 3d. 









In reasing Use 1S be lig mad 





m the textile industry of B.E.N. Air Compressors 


and Ai Blow Guns for dusting down machinery. 


Full details supplied on request, or our Representative will be pleased to visit you to give you expert advice. 
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THE STABILOAD. CYLINDER 


ADVANTAGES 


2 


- 


7 


8 


: 


FOXBORO 


REDHILL 





FOXBORO 


PNEUMATIC LOADING - - . 


ft, -°% padders. 
ee washers, 
angles, 
sq weeze 

Y rolls x 


i}! 
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M hdads- 


‘ 
ae 


Increased production 

Closer uniformity of finished work 
Remote control 

Easy, quick and precise adjustment 
Adjustments while running 


Instant loading — increasing or deer 
dead weight of roll 


Z7ZL) 


TO OTHER CYLINDER 


Instant unloading 


Prolonged roll covering life 


SEMMAIEEE, 





(LZ 


Easy installation: Easy maintenance SS LLL / 4) 


EZZZ2 
STABILOAD CYLINDER 
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Testing lubricants for 
load-bearing capabilities at BP 
Sunbury Research Station 


A programme of 


constant research ensuring... 


the finest 
range of oils 
for the 
textile 
industry 









ENERGOL 


LUBRICANTS 


PRODUCTS OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LTD 


we 5) 


Distributors 


Our Technical Department will be 
THE POWER PETROLEUM CO. LTD.\ .. 


pleased to advise on your lubrication 


Head Office: 76/86 STRAND - LONDON W.C.2 (Branches and Depots throughout the country) requirements and problems 
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Mechanically interchangeable. 

High starting torque. 

Dust-proof. 

Suitable for mounting on the loom frame 


or on a slide. 
Terminals readily accessible. 
Full details in Technical Description No. 347. 


NALS ACE Tytbe Tee 
<* ~ ~ , 7 : : 





Se 





Se cecemarmror en cons Reale 


Bs a 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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DYEING AND FINIS 


PRESSURE 
DYEING 


MACHINES 
Acomplete ran- 
ge of machines 
for dyeing all 
types of fibre 
in every stage 
of manufacture 
including loose, 
top, beam, hank 
and package fo- 
rms. Also rapid 
package dyeing 
machines. 


FABRIC AND 
PIECE GOODS 


Machines available in 
several capacities for 
dyeing knitted fabrics, 
silk or rayon and wool- 
len or worsted piece 
goods in rope form. 


PADDLE DYEING 
MACHINES 


Totally enclosed rotat- 
ing drum machine for 
dyeing nylon, pure silk, 
rayon and cotton hose 
with perfect penetration 
and uniformity. Stainless 
steel in 25, 50, 100, and 
200 Ibs. capacities. 


ROTARY DYEING 
MACHINES 


A versatile machine in 
stainless steel for ladies’ 
hose,half-hose and loose 
articles. Also used for an- 
ti-shrink and bleaching.4 
capacitiesfrom12-200Ibs 


CALENDERS 


Medium type in 2 sizes 
with single or twin feed 
for finished fabric widths 
up to 59” Light type and 
continuous blanket 
heavy type Calenders 
are also available. 


o 


3 


. 
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f 
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FABRIC DRYING 
MACHINES 


The Pegg-Pasold mach- 
ine for continuous dry- 
ing of all circular and 
warp knitted fabrics in 
a relaxed condition. 


FABRIC FINISHING 
MACHINES 

The Bromac machine 

imparts a luxury finish 

to knitted fabrics. Auto- 

matic for finished widths 

up to 33”. 


HOSE FINISHING 
MACHINES 


Forms move through 
circular drying chamber 
at low temperature to 


> ensure perfect matt fin- 


ish, to nylon hose. 


PRESSES 


3 and 2 bed presses for 
finishing all classes of 
hose, half-hose and sim- 
ilar articles. 


PRE 
AND POST 
BOARDING 
MACHINES 


This new mac- 
hine with 96 
forms enables 
4 sizes or types 
of hose to be 
processed with- 
out risk of mix- 
ing, speeds up 
output and gives 
greater time and 
temperature Con- » 
trol. 


HING MACHINES 


(5 


Builders of dyeing machines for loose stock, hanks, packages, piece- goods, 
fabric and hose ; also finishing machines for all classes of circular knitted and warp 


loom fabrics and garments. Pre-boarding and finishing machines for nylon hose 


A Member of the Bentley Group Teleph 66651 
elephone: 


SAMUEL PEGG & SON LTD. Barkby Rd. Leicester England, teiezcams: pursator 


SP 6 
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g : F waite TODAY FOR THIS 
i NEW PERRY HANDBOOK 


This comprehensive Handbook 
is profusely illustrated in colour, 
and describes the wide range 
of Perry Single, Duplex 
Triplex and Quadruplex Roller 
Chains, Bush and Balance Chains, 
Long Pitch Chains, the new 
series of Perry MR Chains, 
Attachment Plates and Chain 
Drives 


PERRY CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
(A Division of the Perry Group) 
TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM 11 
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CASE HISTORY No. 5 


At this mill the draw frame roller 
coverings were responsible for a high 
deviation percentage giving uneven 
web, the results affecting all sub- 
sequent processes. The main dis- 
advantages were thick and thin or 
uneven lengths of yarn at the mule or 
ring frame. 

Additionally the coverings required 
periodic varnishing, roller lapped fre- 
quently and more quickly due to 
heavy weighting. 

Armstrong CL/S and S/S cots when 
installed needed no varnishing, re- 
quired only occasional buffing, did not 
roller lap, withstood heavy weights 
and produced the required even web. 
The cots installed in this mill in 1948 
are still running satisfactorily. 





Armstrong Accotex Cots and Aprons give improved drafting for greater yarn regu- 

larity and increased wear resistance to withstand synthetic fibres. They possess 

electrolytic properties which decrease roller laps and by their longer life reduce costs. 
For full details write to: 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LTD., 210-213 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2. Telephone: DEAnsgate 7311/2 


And at Accotex Works, Peckover Street, Bradford, Accotex Works, Kemback Street, Dundee and 5 Oswald Street, Giasgow C.1. 
Regd. Office : Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Factories : OLDHAM and GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


“Registered trademark (Armstrong Cork € ompany Limited—Registered Users), 





66 ’ $% Thread Guides Conducting and non-Conducting. Recommended 
Kk A R AD KE by Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., manufacturers of ‘“Terylene”’ 


Polyester Fibre. 


Sole Agents: Northern Mill Supply Ce. 
EAST DIDSBURY STATION : : MANCHESTER 20 


Phone : DIDsbury 4272 Grams : Ceramics, M/cr. 20 


“lJ 
ee BROS BOBBIN C2 7? 
vege’ GARSTON. LIVERPOOL. 


MANCHESTER OFFICE 


: 217 ROYAL EXCHANGE 4 G 2. PILLAR ACCURACY and 
Makers ff UNIFORMITY 


BOBBINS -TUBES-PIRNS GUARANTEED 
for 


COTTON -WOOL - SILK N\\ \\\ 
RAYON and OTHER FIBRES 





\ee LONE LEE SOR EN i: +s tpi ps aa ME 
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ORIGINAL 





Automatic Winders. 


PLUTTE, KOECKE & CO., Wuppertal-Barmen, Germany 
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FOR FACTORY 
MAINTENANCE 


Famous throughout the textile trade, the 





name of Wareing Brothers is backed by 


over fifty years’ reputation as manu- 








facturers of high-quality paints. 


WALL PRIMERS 
WATER PAINTS 


FLAT OIL 
PAINTS 


GLOSS PAINTS 
AND ENAMELS 


3 REASONS for 3 BLADES 


Bee High Volumetric Capacity 


Quiet Running 
Non-Overloading Characteristics 





But the 3-bladed Type APA Fan series has 





other advantages too: in design and 


AVAILABLE 
; performance it is the finest propeller fan 
i) working under free air conditions or 


against moderate resistances. And it is 





strong, rigid, and competitively priced. 


aa 











e e rh Write now for booklet No. 32 24, which 
le par ms FROM STOCK contains full details of the APA range. 
KEITH BLACKMAN LTD 


MILL MEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.17 
TOTtenham 4522 


WAREING BROS. & COMPANY LIMITED 
CARLTON STREET WORKS, BOLTON, LANCS. 
Tel. BOLTON 1566 (3 lines) 





T.A.8848/688 


CW 4031 
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M. H. SPENCER LIMITED 
PRIORY MILL, COVENTRY 


TELEPHONE 3120 ESTABLISHED 1823 TELEPHONE 37824 







is world-renowned for: 


* progressive construction 
* excellent quality 





* first-class service 


It pays to make use 
of these advantages 


f 


GROB &CO. Limited 
Horgen (Switzerland) 











BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES 


SAMUEL SMITH & SON (Healds) LTD. 
ECCLESHILL, BRADFORD 
ESTABLISHED 1842 
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E)C)C AUTOMATIC CONTACTOR 
— TYPE STARTERS 














. 
mo & , 
380/440 volts 50 cycles 3 phase ee .. © 


Up to 25 BHP i) lant i f 
<7 ~~ 4 + ‘ +> . 
Direct-on _ as Leaflet $.230 o4 
Star-Delta —_ as Leaflet $.240 


Auto-Transformer — as Leaflet $.250 


with or without Isolator 
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WHY £0 ? MAYBE £0 ARE SUFFICIENT 








THE RESULT 


OF 100 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


Q 


30 of these high speed | 
raising machines a 
replaced 80 standard 
machines in a North 
Carolina mill 


for reasons of: 


New Processing Methods 
Unequalled Finish 

» Highest Production 

» Labor Savings 


ONBINE G, 
Our agents and service engineers are in the field. Contact them, they ‘Il give you advice. > : £ 
= z 
GEOFFREY E. MACPHERSON LTD. a & 
West Bridgford - NOTTINGHAM/ENGLAND Conve ro 


FRANZ MULLER - MASCHINENFABRIK - M.GLADBACH (creuxny 
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SN oe em The finest 
Oe ot powered roof unit 
NORTE Ps in the world 
RED / The Walker ‘Upblast’ ensures maximum air movement at 





lowest cost during operation, with no heat losses when 
not in use. Stainless steel shutters, shown in cut-away 
illustration, automatically close when fan is switched off, 
Available in standard sizes—exhausting from 2,000 to 
27,000 cu. feet of air per minute. 








MADE 
IN 
BRITAIN 








WRITE FOR P. M. WALKER & CO. (Halifax) LTD 


' 
f 1 is. ~N . ALEXANDRA WORKS .- HOPWOOD LANE 
ao ‘ Py : \ ; > > ~ DETAILS TO: HALIFAX YORKSHIRE Tel. 60346 (5 lines) 
a Py J P ' 1 \ . ‘. ~ — 
s , p 1 ! : . q > [a ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 
¢ 4 1 
a ‘ / ss , /* ' \ ‘ : ‘ 


7° 2% ff Manufacturers of the Aerosol-Turbo Humidifiers 








PRACTICAL TEXTBOOKS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Net Price By Post 
COSTING IN THE WOOL TEXTILE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 
By D. R. H. WILiiaMs 21s. Od. 21s. 6d. 
MACHINERY, MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL IN A WOOL 
TEXTILE FACTORY 





By D. R. H. WIL.LIAMs 35s. Od. 35s. 8d. 
WOOLLEN AND WORSTED YARN MANUFACTURE 

By J. W. RADCLIFFE 21s. Od. 21s. 6d. 
RAYON STAPLE FIBRE SPINNING 

By S. A. G. CALDWELL 21s. Od. 21s. 6d. 
WINDING, WARPING AND WEAVING 

By W. BARKER 2s. Od. 2s. 1d. 
TECHNIQUE OF DYEING RAYONS Driv 

By H. A. Tuomas, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.I.C. 2s. 6d. 2s. 8d. Each 
TESTING OF YARNS AND FABRICS 

By N. Eyre, A.T.I. 3s. 6d. 3s. 8d. 
LOOM TUNING 

By W. MIpDLEBROOK 2s. 6d. 2s. 9d. 
PRACTICAL WARP GAITING 

By W. MIpDLEBROOK 3s. 6d. 3s. 8d. 
HEALDS FOR WEAVING 

By I. Larrp 4s. 6d. 4s. 8d. 
LOOM BOX CHANGING MOTIONS 

By W. MippLeBRooK 3s. 6d. 3s. 8d. 
PRIMARY ASPECTS OF THE POWER LOOM 

By W. MIpDDLEBROOK 5s. Od. Se. 2d. 
SECONDARY ASPECTS OF THE POWER LOOM 

By W. MIpDDLEBROOK 5s. Od. 5s. 2d. 


EMMOTT & CO. LTD. 


31 KING STREET WEST, MANCHESTER 3 and 158 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Fully Automatic Pirn 
Winding Machine 


for cotton and spun rayon, speed 
variable from 8000 to 11000 revs. 


ae pms 4 
WIOEEEEE EE 


/ 


Advantages: 


Standard machine with 10 winding units 
It offers a great versatility to your weaving mill - 


Low Frame, Simplicity of construction 
The work of the operative is reduced to a minimumff 


Double end swivelling creel i 
Permits a quick change from the empty to the full a 
supply package 


Automatic Stacking of the wound pirns 
into boxes which can be carried direct to the loom. 


Drive by V-belts 
Each winding unit runs at the same speed 


Simplicity of the winding mechanism 
The gears are running in a dust-proof oil-bath 


Ask for further details! Profit by our 
long experience, do not hesitate to 
consult us if you have any pirnwinding 
problems. 


Scharer Textile Machine Works 
Erlenbach/Zurich (Switzerland) 


Sole British Agents: G. W. Thornton & Sons Ltd., 10 Eden Place, Cheadle, Cheshire. Tel. : GATley 4271 
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Constant Steam Pressure 


- 


-W.L. 





THERMAL STORAGE BOILER 


Controlled Rise and Fall of Water Level 
LW.L. 
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Constant Firing Rate 
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A DSA Me As stay 
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ITH the Edwin Danks Thermal Storage Boiler, 
wide fluctuations in steam demand can be met 
without change in firing rate and without variation in 
steam pressure. This saves fuel and improves factory 
output. 
The first boiler of the type was installed by Edwin 
Danks in March 1956. Since then, thermal storage 
boilers have been brought into operation or are in 
process of installation in the following industries :— 
Food, Brewing, Dyeing, Woolcombing, Asbestos, 
Switch-gear, Cables and Printing. 
If your steam problem is concerned with variable 
3 <q boiler load or fluctuating steam pressure, consult us 
foput at Oldbury or our nearest branch office. 


EDWIN DANKS & CO. (OLDBURY) LTD? 


Oldbury near Birmingham. Tel. BROADWELL 2531 (9 lines) fe 
LONDON - CARDIFF - MANCHESTER - LEEDS - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 
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CUTS YOUR 
CARDS AND 
COSTS 





HIGH SPEED CARD CUTTING FOR THE CARPET INDUSTRY 


Jacquard card cutting so simplified that the operator can be trained within an hour. With a quick and simple 
method of colour selection only 14 inches from the design paper, it is easier to use than a typewriter ! 
Automatically stops when card is cut, automatic numbering device. centralised lubrication system, high cutting 


speed and rapid conversion to other card sizes. 


Operator fatigue is reduced to a minimum for the machine takes care of the brainwork. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


BOUCHER & CO. LTD. - PIKE MILLS - NEW ROAD - KIDDERMINSTER 
Established 1836 Phone : Kidderminster 4711 (10 lines) 
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Northrop MRT four-colour check loom 
showing rotary magazine for synthetic 
weft yarns and four-shuttle box-motion 
controlled by Gohed three-barrel card- 
motion. 





- designed and built to operate at high speeds 


THE NORTHROP MRT MODEL LOOM 
a low-built, topless, all-purpose loom, 
convertible from single shuttle to 2- 
box check, or 4-box check, or 2-box 
continuous weft-mixing. 


THE NORTHROP MRT MODEL LOOM 
built with positive cam shedding 
motion, or negative cam-controlled 
dobby, or positive dobby. 


THE NORTHROP MRT MODEL LOOM 
a loom to weave varying widths, 
designs and qualities of cloth of cotton, 
staple fibre, linen, wool, filament rayon 
and other man-made fibres. 


“WEAVE WELL ALONE!” 


BRITISH NORTHROP LIMITED 





BLACKBURN - ENGLAND 
Telephone: Blackburn 4065/6/7/8 


Telegrams: ‘‘Northrop, Blackburn” 
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A NEW SERVICE 


FLAT GARD GHAINS 
- nme somes | available FROM STOCK 


left hand screws are also j 
available, thus ensuring a 100% 
job. 











ANCHOR CARD CHAINS ARE MANUFACTURED 


FROM HIGH QUALITY STEELS 


WHICH ENSURE LONG LIFE 


- oP UT Gi ee 


AND FREEDOM FROM 


BREAKDOWN. SIZES AND 





LENGTHS TO SUIT BRITISH, 


CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN MACHINES, 


ANCHOR CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED - OLDHAM - ENGLAND 


(Subsidiary of RENOLD CHAINS LIMITED) 





TEL: MAIN 1447 & 5928. GRAMS: “CHAINS” OLDHAM 


BN32 
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New 


Drafting System 


for FINE - MEDIUM and COARSE counts 





4 e 4 





A certain 
method. 





ee 
improving 
yarn quality 
from... 





New 
Drafting System 


is entirely without 
aprons— 

clean, easy to 
handle and simple 
to maintain 





full particulars from:- 8 A L MM E Ss ( E a» G L A he D y L T D 


Springfield Works, Bradford Street, Bolton. Phone : 10071. 
suppliers: PLATT BROS. (SALES) LTD. OLDHAM - TWEEDALES & SMALLEY LTD. ROCHDALE 
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ic - Oil Fired 
Fully Automatic Oi 
High Efficiency Boiler Plant . 
GUARANTEED 82:5% EFFICIENC 
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A fully automatic packaged boiler designed in a 
range lb. steam from 1,500 to 18,000 per hr. (from 
and at 212°F). Its special three-pass design enables 
very high efficiencies to be obtained under ordinary 
commercial operating conditions. On many install- 
ations it exceeds 85°. 

Send for Publication No. 1628/3—The Steambloc Packaged Boiler. 












CLARKSON “PACKAGED” THIMBLE TUBE BOILER UNIT 
BATO/100. 980 lb. Steam per hour. Working pressure, 1201b sq. in. 
Send for Publication 702—Clarkson Thimble Tube Boilers. 





ALL your packaged boiler requirements for process 
steam or hot water (and waste heat recovery) can be 
satisfied by Spencer-Bonecourt-Clarkson Ltd. Details 
gladly sent on request. 


SPENCER-BONECOURT-CLARKSON LTD. 


28 Easton Street, London, W.C.1 Telephone: Terminus 7466 
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STURTEVANT 
Air Conditioning for 
Man-Made Fibres 


Optimum air conditions for the spinning and processing of 


man-made fibres are created by Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
Plants which provide : 


® Constant humidity and temperature. 
® High efficiency air filtration. 


® Draughtless air movement. 


General particulars may be obtained by writing to our reference AC/101X. 


ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Southern House, Cannon Street. Lond 


AUSTRALIA 
(AUSTRALASIA) LTD. 400. 





STURTEVANT ENGINEERING CO. SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY. N.S.W. 
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Three 
newcomers to the Shell range 


for textiles 


Three important additions have been made to the 
range of Shell products for the textile industry. Two 
are new high-efficiency surface active agents for wet 
processing. The third is a revolutionary permanent 
mothproofing agent. 


TEEPOL 514 A new grade of TEEPOL with high 
wetting properties and excellent detergent action. 
Of value especially for the open boiling of cotton 
‘SR yarns and fibres, for cotton bleaching, dyeing and 

; printing, and for the washing-off of fast colour 
dyeings and prints; for general wetting and dyeing 
of man-made fibres ; for raw wool scouring and the 
general scouring of knitwear — to give a soft handle. 


ei A SE 





NONIDET P42 A non-ionic detergent with 
outstanding wetting properties. Resistant to acids 
and alkalis and particularly useful for low 
temperature processes — scouring of raw wool and 
carpet yarns (where it gives a resilient fibre) and for 
use with cationic finishes. 





DIELMOTH A liquid permanent mothproofing 
agent which has been formulated for easy 
application in a normal dyebath. All types of wool 
furnishing materials, piece goods, blankets, knitting 
yarns, knitwear and underwear can now be given 
complete and lasting protection against moth larvae 
at a very small cost. The proof is fast to all ordinary 
washing and dry cleaning operations and is quite 
safe to user and wearer. 


Shell Chemicals for 
the Textile Industry 





SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
In association with Petrochemicals Limited and Styrene Products Limited 


Divisional Offices : 
LONDON : 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel : TEMple Bar 4455 
MANCHESTER : 144-146 Deansgate. Tel : Deansgate 6451. 
: BIRMINGHAM : 14-20 Corporation Street, 2. Tel : Midland 6954-8. 
4 GLASGOw : 124 St. Vincent Street, C.2. Tel : Central 9561. 
BELFAST : 35-37 Boyne Square. Tel : Be!fast 26094. 
POL, NONIDET end DIELMOTH are registered trade marks DUBLIN : 53 Middle Abbey Street. Tel : Dublin 45775. 
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THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, MANCHESTER 


have installed 


The Architects for the building were ] 
Bradshaw, Gass and Hope of Bolton. 

who were also responsible for the 

design of the engineering 

services. . 


SWITCHGEAR 
& MOTOR CONTROL GEAR 


~ 


ome 





ane Ft ame} ‘anni 




















The illustration above shows the main switchboard for controlling the Bottom left hand illustration is one of the many circuit 
power and lighting to both the original College and the New Extensions. _ breakers for controlling the lift installations. 

The switches are of 25 MVA rupturing capacity, tested to BS.116 The centre illustration below shows a few of the twelve 
at 400 volts. Duplicate bus bars are provided with front-of-board distribution boards throughout the building. 

operated changeover switches for changing over between the College’s The bottom right hand illustration shows one of the solenoid 
own Turbo Alternator Set and the Electricity Board. operated 25 MVA ironclad circuit breaker units. 





ERSKINE. HEAP: rl 


SWITCHGEAR SPECIALISTS 


Head Office & Works | ed 
BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER (7) GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQ., W.C.2 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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a FOR ANY MATERIAL: IN EVERY FORM : FOR ANY DEMAND 


Since the 1957 Hannover Industrial Fair we have sold to 





17 European and Oversea countries more than 100 Dyeing-, 
Bleaching- and Auxiliary Machines, which are equipped 
with our new patented T U RBO-drive, 35 machines are 
already in practical operation and have met with the entire 


satisfaction of our customers. 


The results obtained with this new type of machine have 


not only fulfilled our expectations, but largely surpassed 


them. 


The following materials have been successfully treated 


so far: 


All kinds of loose material, card slivers and tops, packages 
of wool, cotton, staple fibre, linen and mixed yarns as well 
as of synthetic fibres, yarn on beams, rayon cakes and hank 


yarn. 


It is to your own advantage to rely upon our vast experience 
as being the world’s oldest manufacturers of dyeing, 
bleaching and drying machinery, when modernizing your 


dye-house and bleaching department. 


Agents in U.K.: 


Norman Evans & Rais Ltd. Please, ask without obligation for quotation and the visit of 
Unity Mills, 
Poleacre Lane, 
Woodley, Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


Telephone: WOOdley 2277 
(4 lines). 


our agents who will be at your service for complete details. 





lA 
Obermai er & CIE. MASCHINENFABRIK - NEUSTADT AN DER WEINSTRASSE . GERMANY 
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together... 


separately 





You can bring your staff into immediate contact the country. We shall be happy to advise you, 
with each other by installing a Siemens Ediswan without obligation, on the most suitable telephone 





internal automatic telephone system—and without equipment for your requirements. 
the delays caused by using your main switchboard 
for internal calls. For rental maintenance or direct Siemens Ediswan systems are now 


sale, there are Siemens Ediswan private telephone supplied with the Centenary Neophone, 


the new printed-circuit telephone with 


the light-weight plastic handset. 


systems for any number from 5 upwards. Service 


and spare parts facilities are provided throughout 





P A X private automatic telephone equipment 


| | Siemens Ediswan PABX No. 3 incorporates 
For complete automatic service he 
both internal and external dialling. 
| Siemens Ediswan ‘Press Button’ system 
serves up to 21 phones. 





For smaller businesses 











SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LTD An A.E./. Company ¢ 
Private Telephone Division, Siemens House, Avonmore Road, London WI4. =‘Telephone: FULham 947] o 
N 
“F 
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Dinylon 


New Jersey. 


SUPLEX BELTING IS OF COURSE A PRODUCT OF 


Branches : 


Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Dundee, Belfast, Dublin, 
Amsterdam and Vienna. Agencies throughout the world. American factory at Passaic, 


Designed specificall 


Glasgow, London, 


DIXYLON SUPLEX—the latest addition to the 
Dixylon range of plastic beltings. 


DIXYLON SUPLEX—the Dixylon belt with the 
special oil resistant properties. 


DIXYLON SUPLEX—retains its co-efficient of 
friction under conditions of running oil and 
possesses anti-static properties. 


DIXYLON SUPLEX—retains all the character- 
istics of standard Dixylon— great strength. 


: machine tool industry, 
Dixylon Suplex is an outstanding plastic belt that really 
resists oil. 


y for the 


Birmingham, Bristol, 





SUPLE 


THE MOST MODERN DEVELOPMENT IN POWER TRANSMISSION 


















THE IDEAL BELT 
FOR THE MACHINE 
TOOL INDUSTRY 


light weight, resistance to heat, stretch and 
adverse conditi is just as suitable for high 
speeds up to 10,000 f.p.m.. very small pulleys. 
short centres etc. 





DIXYLON SUPLEX—is made endless with simple 
tools in 15 minutes either at the factory or by 
you on site. 


DIXYLON SUPLEX — is made in weights and 
thicknesses to suit your drive. 


R.&.S. DICK, Ltd. 








THE NAME THAT MEANS DEVELOPMENT IN POWER TRANSMISSION 


“Head Office: Greenhead Works, Glasgow, S.E. Telephone: Bridgeton 2344. 


Grams: Guttapercha, Glasgow. 
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Our Fuel Oil Technical Advisory Service is freely available in 
all parts of the country. It is at your command to deal with the 
technicalities and economics of oil-firing for industry, whether 

















it be conversion of existing or the installation of new plant. 
Central heating, steam-raising, furnace or oven-firing on any 
scale present problems we welcome as part of the service for 


FINA 777 














BEERIED 
a= Write or telephone to :— 
PETROFINA (Gt. Britain) LTD., (formerly Fina Petroleum Products Ltd.) 
INDUSTRIAL FUELS DEPT., 
25 Victoria Street (South Block), London, S.W.1 Tel: ABBey 7822 


Or any of our Regional Offices throughout the country 
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oy Castle FIBRE 


, | IDEAL FOR FLANGES 
Coon Oldham “, S¢ SHUTTLE CLADDING AND 


as 7 ‘ yw 
L Brynn. OTHER TEXTILE USES 
4 -- . \ Ve 
| « 
MANUFACTURED BY \. — 
| Salford . \Gheeetabel ) | ee 
v ‘ K ; 

Manchest qdcaDIse libre: lid : se 
gpl Oo GUILDFORD & EYNSFORD ORE I SL 
8,KING WILLIAM STREET : . agitate 

E.C.4. oi, von ; 
PHONE: MANSION HOUSE 0452 ' “s KD PHONE: CENTRAL $947 ey 
; . vf ~ 
' ‘ L at a e lh ~ \ . 
\ — - 


MANUFACTURERS OF ‘CASTLE’ VULCANISED FIBRE, SHEETS, RODS, TUBES, LEATHEROID, CONTAINERS AND COMPONENT PARTS 


Map reproduced by kind permission of the Esso Petroleum Company Limited from Esso Road Map No. 5 
produced by Edward Stanford Limited with permission of the Ordnance Survey. 
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Series 5 motors are designed, electrically, to B.S. 2613: 
1957, and take full advantage of class E insulation. In 
frame size and mechanical details they comply with 
B.S.2960: 1958. 

They are generally about one frame size smaller and 
40 per cent lighter than previous standard motors of the 
same horsepower. This means they cost less. 

The enclosure is drip-proof and gives mechanical 
protection superior to that of earlier designs. Improved 
ventilation ensures that cooling air is drawn over the 
bearings at both ends and discharged centrally at low 


velocity. 


Although entirely new in design, these motors benefit 
in countless details of manufacture by the long 


experience of... 


(rompton Parkinson 


LIMITED 
Member of the Nuclear Power Consortium: 


ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS & 
GENERATORS * SWITCHGEAR * B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS 
CABLES * INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS °* LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES * STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT 

TRACTION EQUIPMENT * CEILING FANS 





CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD., CROMPTON HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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At the works of Messrs. Wilson & Longbottom of Barnsley, 
this loom weaves Wilton Carpets on the Face-to-Face 
principle, the pile yarn being cut to separate them. The 
loom is fitted with a Tecalemit “ Bijur’’ semi-automatic 
Lubricating System. 


NO CHANCE OF OIL SPOTTING 


WITH TECALEMIT AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION 


Tecalemit Automatic Lubrication has now replaced old- —are unnecessary, and spoilage of valuable carpeting by oil 
fashioned, messy, oiling methods on many textile machines. —_ spotting is avoided. 

On this intricate carpet loom there are 75 oiling points The “ Bijur”’ System — one of several Tecalemit Systems 
to which oil is metered cleanly and efficiently, by the -may be entirely automatic or controlled by a single 
Tecalemit ** Bijur’’ System. Each point receives at regu- hand pump. It is particularly suitable for many types of 
lated intervals the exact quantity of oil needed. textile machinery. 

Every bearing and friction point is maintained at its Our Technical Department will be glad to advise on the 
full efficiency, unproductive stoppages for hand lubrication —_ type of system most suited to your needs. 


=> TECALEMID szoms72 
L E LUBRICATION 
TECALEMIT LIMITED - PLYMOUTH -: DEVON 


T 608 
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Teleflex conveyor system 
installed at Hollands- 
Zwitersche Borduurfabriek 
Egger N.V. Almelo. The 
system comprises a 
Universal Overhead 
Conveyor for the 
transport of 
cotton goods 
with automatic 
discharge. 













A comparison 
between old and 
new methods. 
Installation by 
Teleflex N.V., 
Rotterdam. 














instance of where Teleflex 
handling systems are speeding pro- 
duction and reducing costs. Teleflex 
Mechanical Handling Engineers are called 
upon to provide many different handling 
systems — in their hands the problems 
of improved flow pattern and re- 
~~ duced handling costs find 
- their ideal solution. 









Please send for literature — 
or better still, tell us about 
your needs, our interest 
will be sincere and our 
recommendations frank. 


Teleflex 


masters of mechanical handling 


TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LTD - CHADWELL HEATH - ESSEX 


Telephone: Seven Kings 5771 (7 lines) Telegrams: Teleflex Phone Romford 
Cablegrams: Teleflex Romford 
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Is your problem smoke prevention? 


Clearly 
BENNIS 


have the answer 


With the CHAIN 
GRATE and “LOW 
RAM ” Stokers for the 
firing of shell type and 
small water tube 
boilers Bennis offer 
two machines’) which 
give not only freedom 
from legislative action 
but a new economy. For 
smokeless combustion, 
higher thermal efficiency 
and fuel economy with 
maintenance costs re- 
duced to a minimum, the 
answer is clearly BENNIS. 


“Low Ram"’ Stokers fitted to Ruston & Hornsby 
Horizontal ‘‘ Thermax "’ Economic boilers. 


BENNIS 


COMBUSTION LIMITED Bot 
LITTLE HULTON, WALKDEN, MANCHESTER 
Telephone: WALkden 3213/4/5 


mre ’ ’ ea LONDON OFFICE : Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C.2. 
In association with James Hodgkinson (Salford) Limited. Telephone : COVent Garden 2188 











We can also supply Oil Fuel 
Burners and Auxiliary equip- 
ment with complete erection, 
pipework and storage tanks. 
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-“Uster” Automatic Yarn Strength Tester 


Determines the breaking load 
and elongation of Single Threads 













































































The continuous recording of the breaking 
load values shows periodical variations of 
the breaking load or elongation. The longer 
the period of testing, the easier it is to draw 
conclusions in ascertaining the cause of 
variation. The use of the Multiple Bobbin 
Attachment allows continuous testing of 
several bobbins. 
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Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and Eire: G.W. Thornton & Sons Ltd 
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Registers automatically the individ- 
ual values and the sums of break- 
ing load and elongation. 


Each apparatus is equipped with 
6 interchangeable weights for test- 
ing the breaking load of various 
strengths of yarn and 3 interchange- 
able weights for elongation. 


Frequency distribution of the break- 
ing load. 


Eliminates the element of human 
error. 






Zellweger Ltd. Uster Factories for Apparatus and Machines Uster (Zurich) Switzerland 





10 Eden Place, Cheadle. Cheshire 
TEL: GATLEY 4271! 











Mec 
Exhi 
Earl 






































20,000 sq. ft. of extra floor space 
cewmso 2 found OVERHEAD 







Exhibition, 
Earls Court 


After a survey of your plant, we produce a 
tailor-made plan. Thisand the estimate are free. 


IF YOU 


Floor space allocated to internal works transport and conveyor systems 
can be surprisingly large, and expensive. Why not turn it to productive 
use by moving materials and components overhead on a MonoRail 
system? This frees valuable floor space for machinery and services 
which have to be on the ground. In effect, British MonoRail experts 
can show you how to extend your factory considerably—without 
building a single square foot. 

Advantages worth noting o Uses ‘free space’ for conveyance and 
storage O Switches, interlocks and lifts permit movement in three 
dimensions 0 Choice of individually powered, fully automated or gravity 
drives O Can accommodate any number of items per transit O Transit 
rates from 2—150 ft./min. O Negligible operational and maintenance 
costs O Underslung system permits unobstructed transfer between 


parallel tracks O System can be extended as required O Any size of 
installation O Excellent after-sales service 


WANT TO GET A MOVE ON 


Send for the man with the MONORAIL plan 
WAKEFIELD ROAD - BRIGHOUSE - YORKS - TELEPHONE: BRIGHOUSE psy 
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.. and the Belleville makes it possible ... 


The largest capacity spring balance in the world. 

This instrument was made to weigh giant steel castings 
and is graduated up to 200 tons with 1 ton sub-divisions. 
It is approved by the Board of Trade for “Trade” 
purposes, where the requirement is that the machine 
must be accurate to within a quarter of its smallest 
sub-division. 
Two Belleville washers, in this instance opposed to each 
other, supply the spring resistant. Their total move- 
ment under full load of 200 tons is never more than 
ts of an inch. 


SALTER... 


always a spring ahead | 


* When resistance to load or thrust is beyond the capacity of helical springs, 
* When take-up of shock or sustained load must be restricted to very slight movement, 


* When many tons of dead load must be sustained plus intermittent shock or live load . . 


it’s time to call in SALTER technicians 


GEO. SALTER & CO. LTD., WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 
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One-shuttle 


automatic face to face 
Velvet Weaving Loom Model SH 


of the 


Giisken- 


programme of weaving machinery 
1958-1959 











1-shuttle weaving, therefore very easy in handling, 


) also for not specialised personnel, 
7 speed increased by 50% when comparing with other 


types, fully automatic pirn changing battery. 


JEAN GUSKEN mascuinenrasrix uno eisenciessere) DULKEN/RHLD. 
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VARIO GONERS tyres «5/7 « KM.7 


THE VARIO CONER Type KM.5/7 has a> " = 

yarn speed of approximately 440 yards a minute 

when winding from cop and approximately 200 
yards from hank. 












































Supplies cross-wound packages of 9° 15’ initial taper, 

building up to approximately 16°. Each unit equipped 

with automatic stop when ends break on cone comple- 

tion, and at entanglement of the yarn in the hank. Auto- 

matic securing of paper cone; swivelling expanding cone 

holder; increasing taper. Automatic lifting of cone for end piecing. 

Driving drum stops when cone comes to rest, thus cone cannot 

slip when restarted. Two-disc tension with or without positively 

driven dry waxing device. Staggered winding prevents patterning 
and bunching of cones. 


THE VARIO CONER Type 
KM.7 is the ideal cross-wound 
package. 


Designed and developed in 
accordance with strict mathe- 
matical principles, it completes 
its winding form by means of 
automatic mutually indepen- 
dent movements of the thread 
guide and the cone holder. 


The cone is built upon a paper 
tube of 9° 15’ taper and assumes 
a progressive increase in taper 
as it builds up, the final taper 
being about 16°. The Vario 
Coner Type KM incorporates 
innovations designed expressly 
to increase production and 
improve quality. 





Visit the Schweiter Stand No. 
1508 at the Textile Recorder 
International Textile Machinery 
and Accessories Exhibition, Belle 
Vue, Manchester, October 15th- 
25th, 1958. 


HORGEN- (Zurich) Switzerland 


Sole Representatives 
for the United Kingdom and Eire 


LIVESEY & ASPINALL 


LIMITED 
16 CUMBERLAND STREET . MANCHESTER, 3 } 
Phone: BLAckfriars 6970 Grams: ‘Wynderise’ Manchester PF in : 
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(xe) Modern Boilerhouse 


FOR OPTIMUM EFFICIENCY... 
FUEL ECONOMY...and CLEAN AIR 


KELVIN HUGHES specialise in instrumentation for the small and medium- 
sized boiler house. Such instrumentation, by giving continuous indication 
of operating conditions, enables industry to achieve optimum plant 
efficiency and economic use of fuel, and comply with the conditions of 
the Clean Air Act governing smoke emission. 


2K 


Multiline 
Recorder 


This Multiline Strip Chart Re- 
corder is a combined electrical 
measuring instrument and 
graphic recorder. Three main 
types are available. 


| Single Range with facility for 
recording temperature, CO, or Smoke 


2 Multi Range for operation from 
thermocouples, gas analvsers and/or 
smoke detectors, separately, or in 
combination, up to a maximum of 6 points 





3 Single or Multi Range for operation from resistance thermometers 


The constantly moving chart will record measurements from up to six 
separate stations. Each station, or line, is automatically switched in turn, 
and is readily identified on the chart by its distinctive colour, and on the 
instrument by a station indicator. 

Operative chart width is 6 in. (150 mm.). For full details of these Multiline 
Recorders, please ask for Publication No. IND.650. 


Kelvin Hughes also specialise in the design of instrument 
KH panels. Our technical advisory facilities are at vour service. 


KELVIN HUGHES 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL MEASUREMENT 


KELVIN & HUGHES (INDUSTRIAL) LTD. 2 Caxton Street, London S.W.1 


Instruments 


range of Boilerhouse 
Instruments includes 





Gas Analyser Primary 
sf Unit for CO, 











Lossmeter for correlation 
of CO, and indications 
against flue gas heat loss 
with optional smoke 
indicator 





Econometer for correlating 
CO, and Temperature 
indicating against pre-set 
heat loss 














Single point Indicators 
for CO,, Temperature 
or Smoke 


, = Smoke Density 
(] Equipment 


Multiline Recorders for 
indicating and recording 
Temperature, CO, 

and Smoke 





Multipoint temperature 
indicators for 
indicating up to 

20 points 








Circular Chart Recorders 
h/. for Flow/Pressure 
Temperature 





Flowmeters of the 
Indicating/Integrating 
Recording types 





| ) Draught Gauges 





60-72 KELVIN AVENUE, HILLINGTON, GLASGOW So. eee 


TGA KH86 
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IN SPUN RAYON, ACETATE & MIXTURES 
OF ALL TYPES 





AUDLEY SPINNING & MANUFACTURING Co. Ltd. 


Higher Audley Street Mills - Blackburn 
Telephone - Blackburn 44434/5 
Telegrams - ‘““AUDSPIN’’ Blackburn 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH LTD, 








the “HARTFORD” high production 





comber will give you these advantages: 





PLATT BROS (SALES) LTD OLDHAM 


MARKETING THE TEXTILE MACHINERY MADE IN THE WORKS OF PLATT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. EN GtLAN D 
DOBSON & BARLOW LTD. Phone : MAIn Oldham 641! 


Highest production per head -up to 44 Ib. per 
hour ON 6 HEADS ONLY. 


Substantially lowered combing costs while 
fully maintaining quality 


Ideally suited for all classes of combing - super - 
through to semi-combing 


Greatly reduced cost differential between carded 
and semi-combed yarns 


Opens up new fields in upgrading 


Exceptional simplicity of operation, setting 
and maintenance 





"Grams: Textilmak Oldham 
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This latest model in our range of Silk and Rayon Looms is 
fitted with the +GF+ Single Colour battery TMS. 








The Loom illustrated is fitted with 4-shaft positive inside 


treading with rigid linkage, snap-on connectors, and no 
springs. Alternative treading arrangements include 10-shaft 
Cam box, or 25-shaft Dobby with either paper card or lags 
and pegs, or a Jacquard. 


Let-off is by Bartlett system, with oscillating back rail. 
Alternatives include negative, or Epicyclic Vernier Automatic. 











The Hattersley range of Automatic Looms for weaving Rayon 
and other filament yarns are available, in either Pirn change 
or Shuttle change form, for one, two, or four colours of weft. 
The non-automatic versions are either 2» 2 box or 4 4 box 
pick at will. 


Four different models in this range can now be seen weaving 
in our Showroom at Keighley. 









MACE 8Y 





THE O“L<0DES57T FIRM OF 
400M MAKERS (A/ THE WORLD 


GEORGE HATTERSLEY & SONS LTD. 
KEIGHLEY. Tel. 2275 - Est. 1789 
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for accurate measurement choose 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 


precision-made Thermometers 


Dipping Thermometer 
for hot water, etc. 





4” Mercury-in-stee] 
Dial Thermometer, 
Rigid Stem Type 
































Room Thermometer 
with plastic case 


Distance-type Mercury-in- 
steel Dial Thermometer 


Brass-cased Tank and 
Pipe Thermometer 





For complete technical literature about 
Thermometers write to:— 











| NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA LTD., 122 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: REGent 3406 Telegrams: NEGRETTI PICCY LONDON 


Branches at: Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, 
Nottingham. Agents or subsidiaries in most countries. 





Resistance Thermometer 
Recorder 





Bi-metallic Recording 
Thermometer 


Mercury-in-steel Disc 
Chart Recorder 


* 600 





Multi-point Indicator 





Pyrometer 
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hook diffuser on brackets... 


and it’s done! 


it’s so simple with 


ty 


fluorescent fittings 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Discreet diffused fittings for the Chairman’s office. Steel or 
‘Perspex’ reflectors for the factory. Handsome louvred 
fittings, like the one illustrated, for shops or stores. 
Dozens of different designs, decorative or strictly 
functional. Sizes from 1} ft. to 8 ft. single or twin lights. 
The range is wide, the choice is yours—but one thing 
they will all have in common is this G.E.C. basic channel 
—the basis of a hundred and one different light fittings. 
Economical to install, simple to fit, easy to maintain 
—the brilliantly successful ‘101’ range—the reality 

of a complete lighting service. Send for 

profusely illustrated catalogue. 





























el or 
wee Instant hot water 


ores. 




















ictly at low cost... 
xhts. 
hing os iuaiion : — ; 

This is the Leonard “T’ Type Thermostatic Steam Water Heater. 
wnnel It provides abundant hot water, from tepid to very hot, instantly and 
ings. cheaply. 
itain _— ’ . 

wa It is simply connected to the steam line on the one side and cold water 
ality supply on the other. Then . . . turn on your hot water. As long as there 
d for is steam there is hot water, at any temperature you wish. 
gue. P . . ‘ . 
gu In Textile Mills it is widely used on Scouring Machines, Paddles, Dolly 
a Scourers, and for hosing down and general hot water requirements. 


Leonards save water, heat, fuel, piping, time, trouble . . . they soon 
save more than their cost. 


Vv Sali 


Leaflet No. ZM/21 will bring you full particulars. 





WALKER, CROSWELLER & CO LTD., CHELTENHAM 


Telephone: CHELTENHAM 56317 
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SPRINGS FOR NORTHROP LOOMS—Consult the Spring Specialists 


—_— | 







CRABTREE BROS. (WATERSIDE) Ltd. 


EST. 1868 MARTINS BANK CHAMBERS, NELSON, LANCS, Phone : Colne 755-6 








W/ Y hae learned 
by experience rep 


and our accumulated wisdom in the field of 
material handling is at your disposal. We can show 
you how to move your cones or bobbins, rolls of 
fabric or finished goods efficiently and without 


damage, and invite you to write to us about it. 














SANVEY GATE LEICESTER*®™ 


Telephone 22538 
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Is there any serious reason for 
you not wanting to re-equip your 
mill with RUTI machinery? 


Leading weaving mills all over the world have decided - some on 
the basis of farsighted programmes - to re-equip their plants with 
automatic looms and preparatory installations from RUTI. 

All these mills have to wait some months longer if they want RUTI 
machinery. They must know why - it is not a question of shorter 
delivery or a somewhat lower price, but the guarantee of high con- 
tinuous output, increased flexibility of production and very low losses 
owing to seconds. 





Ruti Machinery Works Ltd., Ruti-Zurich 


formerly Caspar Honegger Switzerland 





The outside cam motion for 2 speeds 
is a most valuable improvement - but 
it is only one of the many outstanding 
features incorporated in our high speed 
loom. 

All staple fibres and filament yarns 
can be processed. 

Ask for our latest leaflet giving all the 
details ! 
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Manufacturers of 
CARD CLOTHING 


and 
Patentees of 


“ROTOMATIC” 


Fancy Card Clothing 
JOSEPH SELLERS & SON LTD 


CLECKHEATON Established 1840 YORKS 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
Sellers, Cleckheaton Cleckheaton 369 

















INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 
IN COTTON 

AND 

ae SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


1811-1889 


Soho rights Goto, Yad 


SPINNERS - DOUBLERS & MANUFACTURERS 


Kochdale ied 


TELEPHONE: ROCHDALE 4141 (5 LINES) TELEGRAMS: “BRIGHTS” ROCHDALE 
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EVEN SETTING 
PERFECT CONTROL 





with the 


Dalglish 
Nylon Setting 
Machine 


e 
& 
» 
CONTROL AT ALL STAGES IS THE KEY TO 
@ SUCCESS IN THE SETTING OF SYNTHETIC 
FABRICS 
© 
CONTROL ... 
e . IN THE ENTRY FRAME 
. IN THE ELECTRONIC GUIDERS 
ad 





Textile Finishing Machinery Manufacturers 


. . « IN THE POSITIVE OVERFEED 
JOHN DALGLISH & SONS LTD. . . . IN THE SETTING CHAMBER 


THORNLIEBANK, GLASGOW . . . » IN THE TAKE-OFF NIP 
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TEXTILE 


& CARPET 
KNIVES 


Spiral cutters of the Bayonet type as used in the shearing 
operation in the Carpet and Textile Trades give 
extremely long life and clean cutting. 


ZANOGEN Knives are ‘‘a cut above all others’’. 


W. FEARNEHOUGH LIMITED 


GARDEN STREET WORKS «<- SHEFFIELD 1 








ESTABLISHED 1832 














DOUBLE 


Pint HOPPER FEED 


(CROSSLEY TYPE) 
! — FOR EVEN FEEDING 






“Se 





A constant level of material is maintained in 
the box of the Hopper with the weighing 
pan, regardless of the amount or con- 
dition of the material in the front 
non-weighing Hopper Feed. 

This is done by regulating the input of 


material according to deliveries to the 
scale pan. 


Prov. Patent No. 33141/$3 


JOHN HAIGH & SO ONS LI AMITED : 


PRIEST ROYD IRON WORKS HUDDER 
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ALWAYS MAKES A 
GOOD IMPRESSION 
and in 2 colours or more 


This machine provides the most economical, 
most labour-saving means of stamping trade 
marks, registered numbers, etc., on piece goods, 
dhooties, sacks and similar articles. It can be 
supplied powered with a1 h.p. Motor, or with 
pulleys for belt drive. The machine is fully 
guarded against injury to the operator and is 
easy to install, operate and maintain. 









Stone-Wallwork 


900/1500 PIECES IN LINE 
PER HOUR MULTI-STAMPING inte e[ ele) phs 
& # 
TAKES CLOTH EACH STAMP A 
ROLLS UP TO DIFFERENT 4 ¥ AMPING 
6” THICK COLOUR IF 
e DESIRED 
UNIFORM ‘ PNG all) | = 
IMPRESSIONS SELF INKING 


THE 


STONE-WALLWORK LIMITED 


32 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 Phone: Abbey 7681. Grams: *‘Stonwalabb” Sowest, London. 
WORKS: OLDHAM, LANCASHIRE Also STOTSFOLD, BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Also manufacturers of the well-known P.1.V. Positive Infinitely Variable Speed Chain Gears, Worm Reduction 
Gears and Light Alloy Bobbins for the Textile Trade. 
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How to set the pace in fastness 


A significant advance in textile printing occurred with the advent of resin- 
bonded pigments. These new colours permitted striking patterns in brilliant 
shades with excellent fastness to sunlight, atmospheric fumes, washing and 


dry cleaning. But they still left something to be desired on crocking. ant 

What was needed was a simple method of better protecting the pigments tm 
against severe abrasion. Today’s solution is one in which CHEMIGUM LATEX if i 
plays a major role. Easily modified with other materials and mixed into the - ~ 


colours at the printer’s, CHEMIGUM LaTEx helps form a protective coating 
which locks in the pigment particles. The end result sets the current pace in 
fastness to crocking, plus even further improving resistance to washing. 


Putting a liquid lock on pigment colours is one of many textile uses for CHEMIGUM 
CHEMIGUM LaTex. Its high binding strength, flexibility, light colour—and LATEX 
resistance to washing, dry cleaning and age—are finding wide appli- water dispersion of 
cation in binders, coatings, finishes and adhesives of all types. nitrile rubber 

To learn more about CHEMIGUM LATEx—contact your 
nearest Goodyear Chemical Distributor. 







CHEMICAL 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by: DIVISION 
HUBRON SALES LTD., FAILSWORTH, MANCHESTER 
TEL: FAILSWORTH 2691 


Other Distributors in All Western European Countries Goodyear International Corporation, Chemical Division, Akron 16, 
Ohio, U.S.A. The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company (Greot Britain) Lid., 
Chemigg™um, Plioflex, Pliolite, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A 17 Stratton Street, London W1, England 


CHEMIGUM «+ PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE © PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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DOUBLE HEADSTOCK CARPET SHEARING MACHINE 


SEPARATE UNIT DESIGN 
UNPARALLELED VISIBILITY 
NEEDLE DETECTORS 
ENCLOSED INDIVIDUAL DRIVES 
SOLID OR ROLLER BEDS 


60” to 222” wide 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


BALANCED CYLINDERS 
MICROMETER CUT ADJUSTERS 
MULTI SPEED GEAR BOX 
CARPET REVERSE DRIVE 
REMOTE CONTROL 


THE MACHINES THAT MADE THEIR WAY BY THE WAY THEY ARE MA! 
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PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL FIBRES 


Wor-p production of the chief industrial fibres rose for the 
third successive season in 1956-57 to a new record level, 
according to /ndustrial Fibres (published recently by the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee, H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 5s.). ‘The increase applied to all the main 
fibres except cotton. Aggregate fibre production in the 
free world during 1956-57 was very slightly higher than in 
the previous season, and the estimated total of 28,300 
million Ibs. was the largest ever recorded. ‘Total fibre 
production in the Commonwealth continued to rise, appre- 
ciable increases in wool, cotton, sisal, man-made fibres and 
jute being recorded compared with the previous season, 
although flax output continued to fall. World consumption 
of the main apparel fibres again increased during the period 
under review, the overall rise amounting to some 4%. 
Stocks, by contrast, showed a downward trend. Those of 
cotton fell for the first time since 1950-51, as a result of the 
sustained level of consumer demand and the measures 
taken by the U.S. Government to dispose of its surplus 
holdings. Stocks of wool and jute also declined between 
1956 and 1957. Price trends of the different industrial 
fibres exhibited quite marked divergencies during the 
1956-57 season, but on balance world prices of cotton, silk, 
flax and sisal were lower than in the previous season, while 
those of wool, jute and manila hemp were noticeably higher. 
In the closing months of 1957, however, the movement 
towards a lower basis of prices became more widespread. 

Production.—Total fibre production in the free world in 
1956-57 was a shade higher than in the previous season. 
The overall output of natural fibres showed a slight decline 
but those of man-made fibres rose by 5°, which caused 
their share of aggregate output to increase from 17 to 18%%. 
The Commonwealth produced a larger proportion of the 
world output of cotton, wool and the newer man-made 
fibres than in the previous season. Commonwealth 
production of rayon and hard hemp also registered an 
increase, but its proportion of the world total was somewhat 
lower, since output in the rest of the world expanded even 
more rapidly. ‘The review summarises developments in 
cotton production during 1956-57, when the total crop in 
the non-Communist world was 3°, lower than in the 
previous season, chiefly accounted for by a reduction in the 
U.S., where acreage restrictions brought about a 5%, cut 
in output. Wool production, on a clean basis, was 6%, 
greater than in 1955-56, while there was an increase of 
5% in the output of man-made fibres (including a rise of 
16% in that of nylon and the newer non-cellulosic types). 
Production of non-apparel fibres rose by about 2° over 
the previous season’s total, primarily as a result of a 5% 
increase in sisal and other hemps, since the world jute crop 
was virtually unchanged compared with 1955-56. 





LVotes of the Month 


Total Production of Industrial Fibres in the Free World 
(thousand million Ibs.) 


Pre-war 1952- 1953- 1954- 1955- 1956- 
average 53 54 55 56 57 
Cotton .. as ; 11-6 13-9 14:5 14:2 14:7 14:3 
Wool (clean basis) 18 2:2 2:2 2:2 2:3 2:4 
Rayon and Acetate: 
Filament Yarn 1-0 1:7 1-9 19 2:1 20 
Staple Fibre 0-4 1-4 1-7 2-0 2:2 2:5 
Nylon and other man- 
made fibres 0-3 0:3 0-4 06 0-7 
Silk 0-1 . . . ° ° 
Flax .. ‘ 02 0.3 0-2 0-3 03 0-3 
Hemp (incl. sisal) 1-9 1-9 20 2-0 2:0 2-1 
Jute ms 3-3 47 28 3-1 40 40 
Total .. 203 26:3 25:7 26:1 28:3 28:3 
Man-made fibres as 
per cent. of total .. 67 12-6 15:3 16:4 17-2 18-0 


* Less than 50 million Ibs. 


Prices.—During the second half of 1956 and the first half 
of 1957 prices of cotton, silk, flax and sisal were, on balance, 
lower than a year earlier, but those of wool, jute and manila 
hemp were all higher. Rayon yarn prices in the U.K. were 
raised by about 10°, in January, 1957—the first general 
increase for several years. Cotton prices tended downwards 
until March, 1957, following the first disposals programme 
of U.S. surplus stocks for export at competitive prices, but 
throughout the remainder of the year they held firm on 
their new, lower basis. The upward trend in wool prices 
continued until May, 1957, but a decline then set in and in 
the first half of the 1957-58 season values were on a sub- 
stantially lower basis. The downward trend in flax 
quotations, which continued throughout 1957, was chiefly 
the result of heavy sales of Russian flax at competitive 
prices. As a result of the Suez crisis prices of both jute and 
sisal had risen at the end of 1956, but from February, 1957 
until the end of the year the trend was downward. 


U.K. Price Indices for Selected Industrial Fibres 


1947 100 (except flax: 1948 100) 
Calendar Cotton Wool Silk Flax Sisal Jute 
Year (American) 

1934-38 average 31 48 32 37 28 21 
1952. . 192 228 151 140 211 126 
1953 155 261 160 116 124 98 
1954 161 250 146 116 113 107 
1955 155 225 136 113 107 102 
1956 132 228 128 103 103 104 
1957 124 257 126 98 95 120 
Dec., 1956 128 254 129 107 99 127 
Dec., 1957 125 213 122 93 92 111 

Trade.—The Commonwealth is an important supplier of 


industrial fibres to the rest of the world. Almost all the 
world’s jute entering international trade is of Common- 
wealth origin, together with over three-quarters of the wool 
nearly two-fifths of the hemp, a sixth of the cotton and a 
tenth of the man-made fibres. Over all, the Commonwealth 
has a substantial export balance in fibres, since its net 
exports of wool, jute and hemp outweigh its net imports 
of cotton, flax, rayon and silk. The export balance in wool 
rose steadily from just over 1,000 million Ibs. in 1953 to 
1,275 million lbs. three years later, and net exports of hemp 
in 1956 at 100,000 tons were half as great again as in the 
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previous year and the highest since 1949. Net exports of 
jute were again very high at 528,000 tons, and only 2% 
short of the previous year’s record. Net imports of cotton 
rose sharply in 1956 to nearly 600 million lbs. following 
increased Commonwealth purchases of American growths, 
while the import balance in man-made fibres also rose 
sharply to 114 million Ibs. or over twice as much as in the 
previous year, due mainly to a doubling of Indian imports 
and a fall in U.K. exports. Commonwealth countries 
provide a substantial proportion of the United Kingdom’s 
imports of the chief industrial fibres. Between 80 and 90% 
of this country’s wool supplies are normally drawn from the 
Commonwealth and about one-fifth of its cotton, in each 
case a rather higher proportion than before the war. All 
the United Kingdom’s jute and coir come from Common- 
wealth sources as well as about 80°%, of its hemp, compared 
with only 40°, before the war. A special section in the 
review describes changes in the position of the six common 
market countries of Western Europe as markets for 
Commonwealth fibres. Nearly the whole of Western 
Europe’s supplies of raw jute normally come from Common- 
wealth sources, together with over 80°%, of its wool imports 
and nearly 40% of its hemp. Western Europe’s imports of 
Commonwealth wool have increased both absolutely and 
relatively in recent years and there has also been a marked 
rise in imports of Commonwealth hemp (sisal). By contrast, 
fairly small quantities of Commonwealth cotton are 
imported, and “the six” are themselves substantial pro- 
ducers of man-made fibres and also of jute manufactures, 
which are both protected by relatively high import duties. 

New Fibres.—At the present time many of the most 
significant developments in the whole textile field are those 
affecting the newer, non-cellulosic man-made fibres. 
Production of the newer fibres continues to increase rapidly ; 
in 1956 (the latest year for which full figures are available), 
there was a 16%, rise in world output to about 650,000 Ibs. 
although the rate of increase was somewhat less than in the 
previous year. The U.S. remained the largest single 
producer, followed by Japan, which has now replaced the 
U.K. as the second largest manufacturer. Nylon still 
accounts for the bulk of the total, but its proportion has 
declined with the development of the newer polyester and 
acrylic fibres such as ““Terylene,” “Orlon”’ and ‘‘Acrilan.” 
The capacity of the industry is being further expanded in all 
major producing countries and by the end of 1958 it is 
expected to be at least 1,400 million Ibs. or twice as great 
as in 1956. 

& * # 

QUALITY AUDIT—A NEW SERVICE 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


Since early 1956 the Productivity Centre of the Cotton 
Board has been organising courses in quality control, and in 
considering ways of extending its services t> cotton mills 
the Centre learned of the methods of quality improvement 
being used by the Raadgevend Bureau Berenschot 
(management consultants) in Holland. The most successful 
of these was known as the “X-ray” or “quality audit.” 
As a result of an exchange of information this Dutch method 
was made available to Lancashire mills through the 
Productivity Centre, and after a detailed investigation of 
the method in Holland it was decided to carry out two 
experimental audits to evaluate the applicability of the 
method to Lancashire in spinning conditions. One of these 
audits has now been completed at one of the mills of 
J. and J. Hayes Ltd., Leigh, and the results have proved 
most useful and encouraging. The method is essentially 
the logical application of the scientific method to the 
problem of quality improvement. In the first instance, there 
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is a systematic collection of data which relates to all the 
factors influencing quality. Secondly this data is inter- 
preted and analysed with the aid of very simple statistical 
methods. The object of this is to trace back significant 
quality differences to the relevant technical and operating 
conditions of the processes concerned. Thirdly, on the 
basis of the results obtained a report is made to management 
and is framed in such a way that it provides a detailed 
foundation for future improvement. 

In order to be able to analyse the interaction of all factors 
affecting quality, it is important to build this data around 
the investigation of one quality indicator. The quality 
audit method adopts “ends down” as this key indicator. 
It is not suggested that this is the only indicator but that 
it is probably the most suitable one and it will be seen that 
such factors as machine cleanliness, machine technical 
conditions, atmospheric conditions, operative methods, etc., 
can be profitably considered in relation to ends down. 
End breakage observations are therefore carried out on 
drawframes, speedframes and ringframe and last for two 
to three hours each. During this time the breaks occurring 
are recorded by their cause and notes are made about the 
various conditions influencing the quality production. 
Concurrently with these observations, checks are carried out 
on atmospheric conditions and a simple plus; plus-minus; 
minus scale used for the assessment of the state of clean- 
liness and technical condition of the machine being 
observed. The observers, who are previously trained in the 
identification of the causes of the breaks and in the 
technique of end breakage observation, also make a fairly 
detailed examination of the practices and methods adopted 
by the operatives. Each machine and each operative is 
observed several times, each time by a different observer. 

These ‘‘ends down” studies and the associated surveys 
provide a large amount of information on varying matters 
all closely related and systematically collected. At the same 
time a good deal more information is required before a 
complete analysis of factors affecting quality can be made. 
“Ends down’ studies start only at the drawframe and 
information on previous processes is clearly of great 
importance. A short survey of the blowing room is carried 
out to collect information on the cotton used, the method 
of blending, humidity control, settings and the like. Finally 
the quality of the product at every process is evaluated by 
measuring all the relevant characteristics. These include 
such measures as lap weight, nep counts, irregularity of 
slivers, count variation, etc. Each of the main characteristics 
affecting quality is then analysed separately and significant 
differences highlighted. In drawing conclusions from this 
data the emphasis is not so much on the comparison of a 
mill’s present standards with some arbitrary standard or 
with the standards of another mill, but rather the com- 
parisons with the standards it has set itself. The results on 
each factor are further examined in relation to end breakage 
and, since on ringframes for instance, approximately 60% 
of all end breakages are normally identified by cause, it 
becomes possible to relate the incidence of a particular type 
of breakage with some aspect of one of these factors. 

Apart from constituting a once-for-all exhaustive 
examination of quality, the method is most useful for 
determining the effectiveness of cleaning, maintenance and 
training programmes. It also shows where routine controls 
are most needed and where the development staff should 
concentrate their attention. Probably the most important 
aspect of this method lies in the fact that all the data are 
collected by the mill staff and action is taken by the mill 
management. Local experiences is thus fully utilised in 
this large scale programme which helps a mill to help itself. 
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Dust Control Methods for Plant 
and Products II 


Various air cleaning methods are discussed including gravi- 
tational ; filtration, by dry and viscous filters and bag filters ; 
sprays, as in air washers or wet arresters ; centrifugal devices 
and the electrostatic precipitator, and vacuum systems 


ENERALLY, having arranged 
for the removal of dust at its 


point of origin, it is necessary 
to convey this dust to some central 
point and then to separate it from the 
conveying air. The first stage in the 
process of control, that is removal by 
means of an exhaust hood or other 
means, requires a movement of air at 
the point of origin sufficient to convey 
it to a collecting system. Once the 
dust particles are within the collecting 
or ducting system the air velocity 
must be sufficient to maintain it in 
suspension; as is indicated by the 
tabulated data shown in Fig. 10, and 
it must not settle out until the point of 
separation is reached. However, an 
important feature to be remembered 
in the design of any pneumatic con- 
veying system is that since the horse- 
power required increases as the cube 
of the air speed, the ideal system is that 
with an air velocity sufficient to re- 
move the refuse and not in any excess 
which demands a_ disproportionate 
increase in power consumption. 

The duct system consists of branch 
pipes and risers connected to the 
various dust producing sources and the 
main duct which leads to the ex- 
traction fan and thence to the separator 
or filter. As already observed, if the 
air enters the risers with sufficient 
velocity the dust, or refuse, will be in 
suspension; the size of the main duct, 
at any point, must be in proportion to 
the size and number of rises entering 
into it. 

Extraction can be accomplished 
with an air speed of 2,500 to 3,500 
ft./min. and this velocity is usually 
maintained constant throughout the 
main run of ducting. In all cases, a 
constant velocity is highly desirable, 
since inaccurate grading may cause a 
velocity drop which allows the dust 
to be deposited in the ducting and 


By F. H. SLADE, A.M.1.MECH.E. 


block the system. For reasons of 
power saving a velocity decrease of 
10 to 20%, is nevertheless permissible 
in the risers when dust suspension 
occurs and the cross section of the 
main duct is correspondingly in- 
creased over the combined area of all 
risers. Increase in duct size with 
corresponding lowering velocity re- 
duces friction in the duct and requires 
less power at the fan. 

The ducts leading from the collec- 
tion points to the exhaust fan are 
usually constructed of sheet metal; 
free from dents, fins and projections 
on which dust might collect. All 
permanent circular joints require to 
be lap-jointed, riveted and soldered, 
and all longitudinal joints either 
grooved and locked or riveted and 
soldered. Circular laps should be in 
the direction of flow and ducting 
installed out-of-doors should not have 
the longitudinal laps at the bottom. 
Every change in pipe size is made with 
an eccentric taper at the bottom, this 
taper being at least five inches long 
for each inch change in diameter. 
It is also recommended that the main 
duct and branches are as short and 
straight as possible, strongly supported 
and with the dead ends capped to 
permit inspection and cleaning. The 
branch pipes should join the main at 
an acute angle, the junctions being at 
the side or top and never at the bottom 
of the main. Furthermore, they 
should not join the main duct at 
points where the material from one 
branch would tend to enter the branch 
on the opposite side of the main. 

To provide easy access to every 
part of the system in the event of 
clogging occurring, it is usual to 
locate clean-out openings, with suit- 
able covers, in the main and branch 
ducts. Additionally, a large clean- 
out door should be placed in the main 


suction pipe near the fan _ inlet. 
Alternatively, a detachable section of 
ducting, held in position by lug bands, 
may be provided. Elbows should be 
made at least two gauges heavier than 
straight ducting of the same diameter, 
to enable them to withstand the 
additional wear caused by changing 
the direction of the flow. They should 
preferably have a throat radius of at 
least one and one-half times the 
diameter of the duct. It is most 
important that each duct is kept open 
and unobstructed throughout its en- 
tire length. Thus no fixed screen 
should be placed in it, although the 
use of a trap at the junction of the 
hood and branch pipe is permissible, 
providing it is not allowed to fill up 
completely. Good design also advises 
that at the point of entrance of a 
branch pipe at the main duct there 
should be an increase in the latter 
equal to the sum of the two ducts. 


Separation Methods 

Separation or air-cleaning methods 
in common use are classified according 
to the principle of air-cleaning em- 
ployed. These are (a) gravitational, as 
in settling chambers, (4) filtration, by 
dry and viscous filters of both unit 
and automatic types, also bag filters, 
(c) sprays, as in air-washers or wet 
arresters, (d) inertial, exemplified by 
centrifugal devices, and (e) the electro- 
static precipitator. To the grouping 
could be added vacuum systems which, 
however, usually terminate in a centri- 
fugal collector or textile filter, and the 
method of lowering the temperature 
or pressure sufficiently to cause con- 
densation of moisture to form upon 
the dust. The latter is done only to 
increase the weight of the particle, 
the actual separation being effected by 
centrifugal action on the greater mass. 

Rating of the various types of 
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Fig. 10. The various laws of settling, together with their limitations are 
tabulated above 


equipments used for separation is, in 
the main, governed by (a) capacity in 
cu. ft. of air handled per minute; 
(6) resistance in ins.w.g. at rated 
capacity; (c) dust arrestance, the 
percentage relationship expressing 
dust removal efficiency at _ rated 
capacity ; (d) reconditioning power, the 
energy necessary to operate the mech- 
anism of an automatic air-cleaning 
device and (e) dust-holding capacity; 
the amount by weight of standard 
dust which a non-automatic air- 
cleaning device will retain before 
reconditioning is necessary. 


Settling Chambers 


For removing dust particles gravita- 
tionally settling chambers are effective 
provided time and space are allowed 
for the particles to settle out. Since 
the settling rate is constant, the 
required time of retention of the air in 
a chamber varies directly with the 
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distance through which the particles 
must fall before reaching a retaining 
surface. It is desirable that the 
chamber is made wide and low, rather 
than high and narrow. Horizontal 
plates placed parallel with the air flow 
are effective and introduce negligible 
resistance, whilst air flows should be 
selected so that the settled dust will not 
redisperse. For this reason, baffles or 
constrictions producing increased 
velocity or turbulence are to be 
avoided. In proper design, the inlet 
and outlets are placed and baffled so 
as to cause minimum turbulence, and 
the collected dust is protected from 
eddy currents. 

The relationship between time of 
air passage, distance of fall and size 
of particle removed can be calculated 
from Fig. 10; compiled by W. G. 
Frank and indicating the laws of 
settling in relation to particle size, 
free-settling velocities, methods of 


separation, etc. A given example is 
that with a forward velocity of 
50 ft./sec. passing between horizontal 
14 ft. shelves placed 3-3 in. apart 
vertically, particles of 100 micrones 
which settle out at the rate of 59-2 
ft./min., will have time to settle 
through the 3-3 in. vertical distance 
and reach the shelf while the air is 
passing along the shelf. It must, 
however, be observed that, due to 
redispersion, actual operation will be 
much less favourable and it is usual 
practice to allow a settling rate of 50% 
of the theoretical, especially in respect 
to particles less than 200 mesh (74 
microns in diameter). 


Textile Filters 


One filter in common use indus- 
trially is the canvas-bag type, such as 
illustrated in Fig. 11. This re- 
produced photograph shows equip- 
ment produced by Air Control 
Installations Ltd. In practice and 
principle bag filters are similar to 
those now used for general ventilation, 
the latter being a development of the 
former. The ideal bag has a low 
resistance to air flow, does not swell 
with damp conditions of the air, has 
high mechanical strength, is light in 
weight and above all does not easily 
ignite; so far no material has been 
found which complies with all these 
requirements, but woollen fabric is a 
good substitute for the time being. 
In addition to wool, a number of other 
materials have been tried or are even 
in use, such as cotton, canvas, glass 
fabric, woven asbestos, and some of 
the modern synthetic materials, but 
in most cases they leave much to be 
desired from the efficiency point of 
view, or are almost prohibitive in 
cost. 

Assuming that a suitable woollen 
cloth, with a hairy surface and a not 
too close weave has been obtained, it 
is made up into tubular-shaped bags 
or stockings which fit over suitable 
spigots at top and bottom ends; the 
bags may be from 6 to 30 ins. in 
diameter and from 6 to 30 ft. in length 
and are hung so that their upper ends 
are closed and their open lower ends 
are fastened to the air inlet header 
which also serves as the hopper for 
catching dust which is shaken down 
from the bags. In some designs both 
upper and lower air inlet headers are 
used and in these cases the bags are 
open at both top and bottom. In 
either design, the collected material 
is dislodged from the bags periodically 
by a mechanical shaking device. 


With proper filtering mediums, dust 
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retention capacity is high, except 
sometimes immediately after the filter- 
ing medium has been cleaned. The 
surface area of the filter should be 
sufficient to pass the total volume from 
the exhauster at a speed not exceeding 
74 ft./min., which would set up a 
static head of about 1} to 2} ins. w.g., 
depending upon the texture of the 
filtering medium. Tests, however, 
indicate a basic cloth resistance which, 
in the main does not diverge from the 
region of 0-2 to 0-25 ins. w.g. The 
minimum value recorded was 0-17 
ins. w.g., and the maximum 0-32 
ins. w.g. The basic dust resistance 
varied from 0-14 to 0-25 ins. w.g., 
with a preponderance of values at 
0-20 ins. w.g. 

Where compactness of design is 
essential, it is preferable to use small 
diameter bags since they render it 
possible to provide a greater total 
filter area in a given space than large 
bags. Efficiency is largely dependent 
upon keeping the bags clean, thus 
demanding frequent attention that 
might well prove a nuisance. For this 
reason the bag filter is sometimes 
used in series with a cyclone. The 
latter requires comparatively little 
attention and can be used to collect 
the coarse dusts; the fabric filter 
removing the fine dusts. 

Pressure loss, due to the high 
velocities involved in dust conveying, 
may be minimised by paying attention 
to dust connections to filters. Thus, 








if an inlet duct can be arranged to 
slope down to the filter, an expander 
can be used to reduce air velocity. 
The slope will ensure that dust will 
not settle within the transformation 
piece. If the taper has a slow rate of 
expansion and halves the air speed, 
the shock loss will be reduced to about 
one-quarter of the value for the 
original air speed. When the filter 
is on the discharge side of the fan, the 
air leaves the filter in a clean state 
and at low velocity. 
Wet Collectors 

Even the finest sprays are of low 
dust collecting efficiency when used in 
an open chamber. Impact of the dust 
particles against a wetted surface is 
necessary for their retention. An 
example are the washers incorporated 
in air conditioning systems, as humidi- 
fiers or dehumidifiers. Contact be- 
tween air and washer-water in this 
type of equipment is secured by a 
combination of water-sprays and wet- 
ted plates; the latter being generally 
composed of one to three eliminator- 
type baffle plates placed in the air- 
stream to cause several reversals of 
the direction of air flow. 

Fig. 12 shows a Sturtevant wet 
arrester, a device designed to remove 
the dust from the air stream by bring- 
ing it into intimate contact with a 
liquid so that the dust becomes 
suspended or dissolved in the liquid. 
If power is used to atomise the 


Fig. 113 (left), One 
filter in common use 
is the canvas-bag 
tvpe. With proper 
filtering mediums, 
dust retention capac- 
ity is high, but the 
resistance of the filter 
should not be per- 
mitted to exceed the 
design maximum 


Fig. 12 (right). Typi- 
cal arrangement of a 
wet dust arrester and 
fan. Efficient design 
demands impact of 
the airborne solids 
against a wetted sur- 
face for their reten- 
tion 


liquid or otherwise improve the 
efficiency of the equipment, it is 
usually called a scrubber. As the dust 
leaves the washer, dissolved or 
suspended in a liquid, it is necessary 
to provide a filter or settling chamber 
for this sludge in order to recover the 
liquid for recirculation. 


If the dust has value and is to be 
recovered, filtering, settling or drying 
is necessary. In many cases the 
recovery of the dust in dry form is 
much more desirable than recovery as 
a sludge and under these circumstances 
a washer or scrubber is unsuitable. 
A simple “rain tower” in which water 
droplets merely fall through the air 
is not very effective in cleaning the air. 
If baffles are provided so that the air 
must follow a tortuous path then some 
of the dust is thrown out of the air by 
centrifugal force and some by simple 
impingement or by striking the wet 
surfaces, thus considerably improving 
the collection efficiency. This can also 
be accomplished by loosely packing 


the tower. ‘The rings are made of 
ceramic material about } in. thickness 
by up to 2 ins. in length and 2 ins. 
dia., the beds may be up to 12 ins. in 
depth. These ‘‘beds”’ present a multi- 
tude of wet surfaces and the ceramic 
material possesses a distinct advantage 
in that it withstands corrosion. The 
final item in a washer of this type 
consists of eliminator plates which 
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Fig. 13. The principal type of centrifugal col- 

lector is the cyclone. This type invariably 

obtains dust separation by projecting the dust 
particles tangentially out of the air 


remove the excess of free moisture 
from the cleaned air. 
Centrifugal and Inertial 
Apparatus 

The centrifugal or cyclone collector 
is the most common example of this 
type of unit, being used extensively 
in industrial exhaust systems to 
separate the dust and other materials 
from the air stream. The mixture of 
dust and air is introduced on a tangent 
near the cylindrical top of the col- 
lector. The whirling motion sets up a 
centrifugal action, causing the com- 
paratively heavy particles suspended 
in the air to be thrown against the side 
of the separator. From this position 
they spiral down to the tailpiece, while 
the air escapes through the stack at 
the centre of the collector. 

Separation of dusts from the air is 
caused by centrifugal force, and this, 
being directly proportional to the air 
velocity and inversely proportional to 
the radius of curvature of the air 
stream, can be made very large by 
assuming high air velocities, with a 
small radius of curvature. For ex- 
ample, in terms of gravity, the 
separating force for an air velocity of 
60 ft./sec. and a 10 ft. radius of 
curvature of air path, is 11 times 
gravity. For a 1-0 ft. radius, it is 
112 times gravity, and for a 1-5 in. 
radius, it increases to 896 times 
gravity. 
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The principal dimensions affecting 
the shape of a cyclonic apparatus are 
(a) the inlet angle of the dust-air 
mixture, (b) diameter of cyclone, 
(c) air exhaust diameter, (d) length 
of exhaust pipe in_ cyclone, 
(e) height of cyclone, (f) height of 
cylindrical section of cyclone, (g ) 
width of air inlet and (h) height of air 
inlet. A gradual entry of the dust-air 
mixture into the cyclone is essential 
to high efficiency and it is found that 
this is a maximum when the inlet 
angle is equal to 180. Efficiency 
decreases rapidly when the length 
of the exhaust pipe becomes too low. 
Increasing the height of the cyclone 
and enlarging its diameter has the 
effect of increasing efficiency, but in 
each case at the expense of higher 
initial cost and space requirements. 
The latter also increases pressure loss. 
In order to decrease pressure loss it 
is desirable to make the cross-sectional 
area of the inlet not much smaller than 
that of the exhaust. 


There are no proportions that may 
be regarded as standardised for cy- 
clones, but the following have been 
quoted to give good results for those 
handling normal dusts. The inlet area 
should be at least equal to the main 
suction duct. The area of the air 
outlet should be four times the inlet 
area. A rectangular air inlet should 


have a height equal to the diameter of 


the air outlet and a width equal to 
one-fifth the diameter of the outlet. 
The outside diameter of the cyclone 
should be twice the diameter of the 
air outlet. The height of the cylinder 
at the top of the separator should be 
one-and-a-quarter times the air outlet 


Figi4. The high- 
efficiency cyclone is a 
development of the 
standard apparatus, the 
improvement being em- 
phasized in the design of 
the inlet and the length 
of body and cone 


diameter. The vertical length of the 
cone should be one-and-threequarter 
times the air outlet diameter. The 
dust outlet should be 0-22 times the 
air outlet diameter. ‘These dimensions 
are subject to large variations. 

The actual size of a cyclone depends 
upon the volume of air and the size 
of dust particles to be collected. 
Coarse materials can be collected with 
comparative ease and at a_ high 
efficiency in cyclones up to 14 ft. dia., 
but the presence of a quantity of 
particles below about 20 microns 
would reduce the collecting efficiency 
very considerably, in fact, “‘ordinary 
dust” from 1 to 20 microns in 
diameter cannot be removed by the 
usual cyclone collector. Two reasons 
for this are that the centrifugal action 
is very feeble due to the small mass of 
relatively large radius of movement, 
and the time element for the passage of 
dust to the outer surface is large; 
turbulence also tends to prevent the 
steady cross-current of dust through 
the revolving air. This can, however, 
be overcome to a certain extent by the 
use of a large number of units each 
of smaller radius; a condition which 
naturally increases cost. 

A standard cyclone produced by 
Sturtevant Engineering Co. is illus- 
trated in Fig. 13, whilst in Fig. 14 are 
shown high-efficiency units manu- 
factured by the same concern. The 
latter are a development of the standard 
cyclone, the improvement being em- 
phasised in two main features, i.e. the 
design of the inlet, and the length of 
body and cone. The inlet takes the 
form of a true volute, as opposed to 
the tangential entry in the ordinary 
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cyclone. This has the obvious ad- 
vantage of reducing to a minimum the 
disturbance caused by incoming air to 
the already rotating air and dust in 
the body of the cyclone. It is a further 
advantage, having set up rotational 
movement in the cyclone, to prolong 
this condition within reason and this 
is done by deepening the body and 
elongating the cone. 

The ‘Davidson’ centrifugal dust 
collectors shown in Fig. 15 are a 
component part of “Sirocco” dust 
removal and collection plant. These, 
a result of exhaustive experiment and 
test, will deal with practically every 
kind of textile dust. The design is, it 
is claimed, capable of collecting from 
90 to 98°, of the dust contained in the 
air, while the resistance to the flow of 
air is constant and reasonably low 
with consequent economy of power 
absorbed by the fan. Sound con- 
struction is essential to separation 
efficiency of a cyclone. The interior 
should be accurately made and fitted, 
and well polished; all surface rough- 
ness and eddy-forming projections 
must be eliminated. 


Electrical Precipitators 

As these devices have received 
considerable attention in previous 
articles, it is intended now to deal but 
briefly with the subject. They find a 
ready application for removing fine 
dust which shows no gravitational 
settling tendency. The whole theory 
of electrical precipitation lies in the 
ability to charge the dust by chance 
encounters with the ions in an 
electro-static field. The only effect of 





Fig. 15. ‘“‘Davidson’’ centrifugal dust collectors 
installed at a large textile factory; for the collec- 
tion of dust from scutching machinery 


the electro-static field is to attract 
the foreign particles. Factors bearing 
on efficiency are voltage, current, air 
velocity and size of discharge elec- 
trode. ‘The air velocity is very 
important, for the slower the velocity, 
the greater is the chance of an en- 
counter between an ion and a dust 
particle. 

There are two main methods of 
operation, the “two-stage” and the 
“single-stage”. In the former, the 
first stage only is equipped with 
corona-forming electrodes to produce 
the air ions necessary for charging 
the dust; the second stage has non- 
discharging precipitating electrodes 
opposing the collecting electrodes, 
between which is maintained a corona- 
free field for precipitating the particle 
ions from the first field. In the latter 
method, corona discharge is main- 
tained throughout, which, because of 
the space charge of the air ions, makes 
for high-intensity precipitating fields. 
It also recharges neutralized or dis- 
charged particles and exerts a pressure 
on the precipitated materials to hold it 
on the collecting electrodes and prevent 
redispersion. As will be understood, 
the two-stage method is best suited to 
air cleaning where the dust con- 
centration is low and minimum chemi- 
cal activity is desired. The single stage 
is most applicable to process and 
industrial applications, i.e. for or- 
dinary concentrations of dispersoids 
where it is required to prevent 
redispersion at reasonable air 


velocities. 





Broken-End Collection 


Replacing revolving under-cleaners 
on ring spinning frames and adaptable 
to any make of machine within this 
group, the unitary ““Pneumafil” system 
of pneumatic broken end collection 
(Figs. 16 and 17) is claimed to 
(a) reduce spinning labour require- 
ments, (b) increase production from 
frames so fitted, (c) improve quality 
of yarn, (d) reduce operative effort and 
(e) improve atmospheric conditions in 
the ring room. The latter feature is, of 
course, of main interest to this article 
and it is achieved through the system 
continually sucking away short fly and 
fluff, and an improved circulation of 
air; especially in the working zone. 
Furthermore, if the spinning room is 
air conditioned, ‘‘Pneumafil’” im- 
proves distribution. The suction at 
the apertures ensures that the con- 
ditioned air is drawn down on to the 
yarn where the “‘draw”’ and “‘twist”’ is 
taking place. 

Other factors conducive to im- 
proved yarn quality are that (a) loose 
fibres are continuously sucked away 
from the yarn as it passes over the 
suction apertures located at the leaving 
side of the front rollers and (5) slubs 
caused by fibres touching the yarn 
when under-cleaners are loaded with 
broken ends or when the under- 
cleaners are taken out for clearing, do 
not occur. The system offers, as 
illustrated in Fig. 18, equal advantages 
applied to wool and worsted, being 
designed for fitment to either new or 
existing ring and cap frames or mules. 
Installations have been made on 
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Fig. 16. Ringframes equipped with ‘“Pneumafil” as a 
built-in feature. The system replaces revolving under- 
clearers and can be adapted to any make of ringframe 
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Fig. 17. Close-up of front rollers. Loose fibres 

and fluff are continually sucked away from the 

yarn as it passes over the suction apertures 
located at the delivery side of the rollers 


various types of wool and worsted 
machinery, including Bradford type 
and French magnum type spinning 
frames, worsted mules and heavy 
carpet yarn ring frames. 

Pneumatic broke-end collectors are 
supplied with all “P” type ring 
frames, produced by Tweedales and 
Smalley Ltd. The waste collector 
box and inductor fan are embraced 
into the design of the machines blend- 
ing with the off end framing and 
presenting an even contour with the 
main structure. The ducting which 
connects the individual flute tubes to 
the collecting box lies underneath 
the creel at beam level, taking the 
place of the ordinary creel bottom. 
The air is drawn from the collector 


box by the impeller fan through a very 
fine mesh screen at a rate of 1,000 
cu. ft./ min. Previously it was then 
exhausted through a perforated dis- 
charge plate directly underneath the 
frame at floor level. 


ensure that the ex- 
hausted air not cause undue 
disturbance under the frame at the 
off end, a special air diffuser compart- 
ment is now fitted over the discharge 
plate. This compartment which is 
illustrated in Fig. 19 has its main 
outlet facing to the floor, with a 
smaller opening opposite the inlet, 
both of which outlets are covered with 
fine wire mesh. By virtue of the 
design of the compartment, the greater 
force of the exhaust air is directed 
downward on to the floor and satis- 
factorily diffused all round. 


In order to 
does 


A further development is now 
provided in pneumatic broken-end 
collection by the introduction of the 
“Pneumaroll” system. This is also 
manufactured by the Carrier Engineer- 
ing Co., and differs from the ‘““Pneuma- 
fil’ system in the shape of the flutes 
and the introduction of a revolving 
under-clearer, in addition to the 
suction device. With “Pneumaroll” 
the flutes are fitted with protruding 
plastic nozzles, which enable the 
suction points to be brought much 
closer to the nip of the front rollers, 
and so ensure positive collection of any 
broken end. The flutes are adjustable 
to the roller nip, in the normal manner, 
but in addition they can be lowered 
from the working position in order to 


Fig. 18. Installations have been made on various types of woollen and worsted 
machinery 
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Fig. 19. View of the built-in motor and diffuser 

on the inside of the off-end framing, A further 

development is now provided in pneumatic 

broken-end collection by the introduction of 
the ‘“‘Pneumaroll’’ system 


provide access to the underside of the 
bottom rollers. To facilitate this, the 
flutes are supported in special spring 
clips which form slides for the end 
nipples of the flutes. 





Colour — 
Design and 
Quality 


Reproduced approximately one-third size, 
linear, the furnishing prints on the facing page 
are six from the ranges of high quality cloths 
manufactured by Bernard Wardle and Co. 
Ltd., Whitehall Works, Chinley. Brief details 
are as follows: 


(1) No. 20835. Lymm. A distinctive, large 

. floral design in bright fresh shades of wine, 
pink, double-tone green, royal blue, cream 
and white on a light gold ground with 
raised woven squared effect. It is 51 ins. 
wide, repeating at 24 ins. 


No. 20142. Festival. A multi-coloured, 
novel contemporary print of unusual 
appeal and character. Repeating on 24 ins., 
the clean cut design appears in sharp relief 
on a lustrous wine coloured ground. 


No. 19891. Guelder Rose. A slate grey 
ground is the admirable setting for this 
fresh floral theme in white, lime green and 
black. Repeating on 17 ins., the cloth is 
48 ins. wide. 


No. 20784. Helianthus. A cloth which 
will fit into any contemporary furnishing 
or decorative scheme and enhance the 
surroundings. Printed in shades of daffodil, 
light slate, light olive, black and wine, the 
effect is further improved on the corded 
white ground (48 ins. wide, repeating on 
16 ins.). 


No. 20773. Peony. A_blue/grey ground 
emphasises this floral arrangement in 
shades of russet, pink, two shades of blue, 
light green and olive green, cream and 
gold. (51 ins. wide, repeating on 26} ins.) 


No. 20334. Marsh Plants. A very smart 
original design, supplying high key contrast 
on a neutral ground with weft-way corded 
weave at regular spacing. The design is in 
lime-green, olive, black and white, repeat- 
ing on 24 ins. in a 51 ins. wide cloth. 
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Embarrassment can be avoided—by manufacturers as well as the 
trousered public—if the cloth is a judicious blend of nylon and another suit- 
able fibre. Stronger, lighter, easy to make and swift to sell, nylon-blend cloths 
stand the full treatment from men who are hard on clothes and from ses 
who are boys, Our technical dst ople have studied the tougher tr 

problem from every possib a gle, Consult them any va you a. 
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Fibre Structure 
and Dyeability 


The immediate future will be concerned with the 
total synthesis of fibres that will have a high affinity 
for dyestuffs 
By R. W. MONCRIEFF, B.sc., F.R.1.C., F.T.I. 


LL the natural fibres: silk, cotton, 
A linen, wool and the other hair 

fibres can easily be dyed by a 
variety of methods; bright shades and 
extremely fast shades present no very 
great difficulty and can be obtained by 
well-established procedures ; some- 
times a bright shade that is also very 
fast presents some difficulty but even 
such an exacting requirement as this 
can often be met from the wide range 
of dyewares that colour manufacturers 
offer; all other requirements are fairly 
easily met. 

The rayons brought a good deal of 
trouble when they were introduced. 
Viscose and cuprammonium rayon 
although they never lacked affinity for 
dyestuffs did, at first, present very 
great difficulties in respect of levelness 
and fastness. Such difficulties have 
been overcome, very largely by selection 
of suitable dyestuffs. Cellulose acetate 
presented difficulty of another kind; 
it had very little affinity for those 
dyestuffs that were ordinarily applied 
to cellulose fibres and consequently, 
various devices, e.g. surface sapon- 
ification of the fibre, the use of dis- 
persed instead of dissolved dyestuffs, 
and the manufacture of a new range of 
dyestuffs, had to be adopted to 
overcome this paucity of affinity. 
Generally, though, it has for many 
years been true to say that acetate 
could be dyed satisfactorily to all 
reasonable requirements without very 
much difficulty. 

The synthetic fibres have as they 
have come, posed an entirely new set 
of problems. Nylon, the most popular 
of the synthetics has very fortunately 
proved to be the least intractable to 
the dyer, but even so it has offered 
considerable difficulties. The others, 
the polyesters and the acrylics have 
presented very grave problems indeed 
to the dyer and a good many of them 
are still unsolved. Not only new 
devices but entirely new dyeing tech- 
niques have had to be developed to 


achieve a satisfactory and lasting 
attachment of dyestuffs to such fibres. 
Carriers such as some of the phenols 
have been added to the dyebath to 
swell the fibres and make them more 
receptive; higher and higher tem- 
peratures have been used culminating 
in methods of dyeing under a pressure 
of 10-30 Ibs./sq. in., necessitating the 
use of totally enclosed pressure equip- 
ment; and so far as concerns the 
acrylics, copper in the form of cuprous 
ion has been used to catalyse the union 
of dye to fibre. Such expedients have 
revolutionised the dyeing process, and 
it is perhaps pertinent to consider why 
such immense changes have been 
necessary, whether they have proved 
to be adequate, and what more is likely 
to be expected of the dyer—what more 
additional capital outlay and technical 
difficulty are to be expected to dye 
fibres yet to come. 





Favourable Fibre Features 

Due allowance must be made for the 
fact that the natural fibres have been 
used since civilisation began and that 
thousands of years of effort and 
empirical experiment have been put 
into their colouration; in effect those 
dyeing methods that had been estab- 
lished by, say, 1940 had been devel- 
oped expressly for the natural fibres 
with the single exception of the 
colouration of acetate fibre for which 
new methods had had to be introduced. 
All of the other rayons could be dyed 
satisfactorily by long established 
methods given that a suitable selection 
of dyestuffs was made and often some 
necessary modification of certain prac- 
tical conditions. 

But some of the new fibres, the 
synthetic fibres, could not be dyed at 
all by the established methods nor by 
many variations of them. For ex- 
ample, the first “Orlon,’’ continuous 
filament ‘Type 81 “‘Orlon,”’ which was 
essentially a pure polyacrylonitrile 
proved to be so very difficult to dye, 


not only by the old _ established 
methods but even by the new methods 
that had been introduced as late as 
1957, that production of this fibre has 
had to be discontinued. To what, 
though, are the very great differences 
in dyestuff affinity between the natural 
and the synthetic fibres attributable? 
Basically there are three controlling 
structural factors and they are:— 


(1) Easy penetration of the fibre by the 
dyeing medium, usually water, in 
which it is dyed. 

(2) Complexity of physical structure 
which results in a large effective 
surface area on which dyestuffs 
can be adsorbed. 

(3) Abundance of polar groups to 
which parts of dyestuff molecules 
eagerly attach themselves. 


Penetration 

Nearly all dyeing is carried out with 
the dyestuff either dissolved or dis- 
persed in water, and those fibres into 
which water can penetrate easily do 
have at least the advantage that the 
dyestuff does find its way right into 
the fibre. The long molecules of cotton 
and viscose rayon will allow water 
molecules to work their way in 
between them, forcing them apart and 
causing lateral swelling of the fibre. As 
the temperature is raised, the mobility 
of the molecules increases and pen- 
etration becomes better and quicker 
and it is for this reason that most 
dyeing operations are done at high 
temperatures, often as near as con- 
venient to the boil. The hair fibres 
behave very similarly to the cellulosic 
in the ease with which they permit 
ingress of water. 

But the synthetics behave very 
differently indeed; their molecules will 
not separate laterally to allow the water 
molecules, and therefore the dyestuff 
molecules, to infiltrate between the 
fibre molecules. 

This difficulty can be overcome by 
using a carrier, e.g. o-phenylphenol 
which does cause the fibres to swell, 
and their molecules to separate later- 
ally and thereby permit entry of water 
and dyestuff molecules between them. 
But there is another way, probably a 
more important way, in which the 
difficulty has been mastered; it is that 
of taking the dyeing temperature to 
110° or even 120° or 130°C. The 
higher temperature brings with it 
greater molecular mobility and the 
water (under pressure when the tem- 
perature exceeds 100°C.) can then 
penetrate between the molecules. 
Pressure dyeing has a lot to be said 
for it; it is often rapid in execution 
and thorough throughout the fibre and 
fast against light and washing, but it 
exacts a price from the dyer in respect 
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of high capital outlay and the need for 
skilful supervision. 

Why are the molecules of the syn- 
thetic fibres so reluctant to separate 
one from another compared with those 
of the natural fibres? Mainly because 
they lack the multiplicity of chemical 
groups which bristle round the core of 
the molecule; hydroxyl groups in the 
case of cellulosic fibres, amino and 
carboxylic groups in the case of wool. 
The synthetic fibres unfortunately 
have few of these groups and none at 
all of the bulky side-chains that 
characterise wool. Moreover the syn- 
thetic fibres have been stretched as 
they were spun, or just afterwards, and 
the stretching has brought about 
closer packing of their molecules; they 
have packed tightly together as they 
were stretched. Sometimes, especially 
in the acrylic fibres, valency attraction, 
often hydrogen bonding, holds the 
molecules tightly together. The in- 
clusion of side-chains in the fibre 
molecule would greatly reduce this 
effect. 


Complexity of Physical Structure 


Complexity of structure is associated 
with slowness of growth. Cotton 
fibres can be broken down by ham- 
mering them into finer fibrils and these, 
as has been shown by electron 
microscope studies, into still finer 
fibrils. The natural fibre, cotton, flax, 
or wool is extraordinarily complex; the 
wool fibre is even more complex still 
by virtue of the very fine overlapping 
scale structure which covers each fibre. 
The rayons and synthetic fibres have 
been produced at very high speeds by 
extruding a solution or a melt into a 
precipitant or a cooling medium. 
Often, as with nylon, the hot viscous 
fluid is squeezed through a circular 
hole into the cooler air where it 
solidifies. Such an exceedingly simple 
process affords little opportunity for 
the growth of a complex inner 
structure. 

The finer the structure, the greater 
is the effective surface on which dye 
molecules can find effective sites of 
adsorption. There is still argument, 
equally amongst the dyers and the 
histologists with their staining tech- 
niques, as to the mechanism of 
colouration, but there can be no doubt 
that the two main processes involved 
are those of adsorption and of chemical 
affinity. In either case the large 
effective surface attendant on a com- 
plex internal structure is favourable 
for colouration, and for adsorption it 
is essential. It might be argued that 
the cellulose rayons, viscose and 
cuprammonium, have also been ex- 
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truded at high speeds and that there- 
fore they cannot have internal struc- 
tures in any way comparable with 
cotton but that nevertheless they still 
dye easily. The answer is that for 
other reasons, notably their ready 
imbibition of water and their posses- 
sion of many very reactive groups they 
pick up dyestuffs so easily, that the 
disadvantage of simplicity of internal 
fibre structure is of little consequence. 
But for fibres which do not excel in 
these other respects, fineness of struc- 
ture can be a valuable attribute. 


Abundance of Polar Groups 


Most dyestuffs ionise in water and 
because the ions are electrically 
charged they are attracted to polar 
groups if there are any of these present 
on the molecular backbone of a fibre. 
The amino and carboxylic acid groups 
on silk and wool, the natural protein 
fibres, offer excellent points of attrac- 
tion for dye ions; so, too, do the 
hydroxyl groups on the cellulose 
fibres, although it is the protein fibres 
that are really pre-eminent in this 
respect. But the vinyl fibres, the 
polyacrylonitriles, even the polyamides 
and the polyesters have very little of a 
similar kind to offer. The amide 
junctions in nylon afford some good 
sites, and the ester groupings in 
“Terylene” afford some, but only a 
relatively small number. The nitrile 
groups in polyacrylonitrile are plentiful 
but ordinarily they have only little 
attraction for dye ions; this attractive- 
ness can be greatly enhanced in the 
“cuprous ion’”’ dyeing technique. 

A direction in which great research 
activity has been evident has been to 
include in the molecular backbone of 
acrylic fibres, either by co-polymerisa- 
tion, block polymerisation, or graft 
polymerisation, a component such as 
an ester which carries groups that are 
more attractive to dyestuffs. “‘Acrilan”’ 
and “Orlon” Type 42, “Pan,” 
“Dralon” and the others are examples. 
“Darlan,” a co-polymer of vinylidene 
dicyanide and vinyl acetate, and 
“Verel” a fibre of somewhat similar 
type, have good affinity for many 
dyestuffs; this affinity has been gained 
by the inclusion of a component which 
carries polar groups; in the case of 
“Darlan” this component is vinyl 
acetate. 

More and more does the research 
trend in the direction of more and more 
polar groups in the synthetic fibres— 
that way lies good dyeability, and often, 
too, softness of handle and good drap- 
ing qualities. These advantages have 
to be paid for, and the cost is that of 
some loss of tenacity and durability. 


Fibres which are immune to mechan- 
ical shocks, to chemical and biological 
influences, fibres which will not swell 
in water, these consist of unreactive 
and highly orientated molecules. ‘They 
cannot be easily dyed, and it is only by 
sacrificing something of orientation, 
much of closeness of molecular pack- 
ing, and much of chemical and 
biological resistance, that an easily 
dyeable fibre can be made. 


The Outlook 

With the appearance of “Teflon,” 
the summit of undyeability has 
probably been reached; here is a fibre 
so immune to chemicals that it can be 
bleached in boiling concentrated acids. 
It has special uses, and it fulfils these 
admirably, but it has no pretensions at 
all to being a general purpose fibre, 
and for its special uses, which are 
largely of engineering application, it 
does not need to be dyed. 

Aside from ‘Teflon,’ all the 
evidence is that the dyer has seen the 
worst and can look for better things. 
Emphasis has been laid for many 
years on the need for improvement of 
dyeability of the synthetics; already 
much has been done and doubtless 
much more is to be done. Fibres 
which have to be used for domestic 
and apparel purposes have to be dyed 
and the fibre manufacturer is alive to 
the need for producing something 
which will dye fairly readily. For the 
long term outlook it seems reasonable 
to hope that synthetic polypeptides 
with at least some properties that will 
approach closely to those of wool will 
appear on the market. If they do, we 
can be sure that their dyeing will 
present no difficulty so far as concerns 
affinity; their multiplicity of polar 
groups will ensure a high affinity not 
only for the dyestuff molecules them- 
selves, but also for the water in which 
the fibres will swell, so permitting easy 
entry of dye molecules into the heart 
of the fibre. This effect will be rein- 
forced by some degree of molecular 
disorientation that will attend the 
presence of side-chains present on the 
amino acids from which the poly- 
peptides will be synthesised. The 
immediate future will be concerned 
with the total synthesis of fibres that 
will have a high affinity for dyestuffs. 
If such a trend had not come about 
we should have had to look forward to 
the greater development of “spun 
dyed” yarns, spun from pigmented 
dope, a development which would 
have deprived the dyer of some of his 
work, and would inevitably have 
deprived the consumers, the public, 
of such a wide choice of colours as 
they have become accustomed to. 
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Cotton Board Productivity Conference 





Production 
Considerations 1n a 
Sales Programme 


Attended by over 200 directors, managers and technical 

experts from all sections of the cotton industry, the 

papers given at this conference dealt with subjects 

which will have an important bearing on future 
developments 


By W. D. COATS* 


duces a variety of articles. Of 

this variety, some may have been 
on the market a long time, and some 
comparatively new. In order to plan 
the production of these articles, it is 
necessary for the selling side of the 
business to make an estimate of new 
orders and production must be planned 
in such a way as to execute these 
orders, when received, as rapidly as 
possible and in the most economical 
way from the point of view of the 
factory. 

Sales, however, are not the only 
thing by which a business is judged. 
The shareholders tend to be more 
interested in profits and these are 
derived partly from sales, partly from 
efficient administration, and partly 
from efficient production. In order to 
achieve the latter, many well-known 
actions can be taken and such actions 
as the installation of new machinery, 
methods study, material handling, and 
re-designing of products, have been 
much talked about during the past 
ten years. However, another operation 
which has been less talked about but 
which can contribute just as much 
towards the efficient running of a 
business is a process known as variety 
reduction. You have all heard of 
rationalisation in the textile industry, 
but I should imagine few have heard 
a full and detailed definition of 
rationalisation. I certainly never have, 
but I think this process of variety 
reduction which I am going to explain 
forms a part of rationalisation. In 


FE iitce manufacturer usually pro- 


* Abstract of paper given at the conference. 


t Director of Merchandising, }. and P. 
Coats Ltd. 


brief, it consists of a complete survey 
of the range of products manufactured 
and sold and the elimination from that 
range of the least desirable. The 
process applies particularly to firms in 
which machinery can be re-set for the 
manufacture of different products 
comparatively simply, and the textile 
industry of this country is a potentially 
fruitful field of operations in this 
respect. 

In the type of survey envisaged the 
sales of each individual article are 
valued in two ways—firstly, as regards 
their contribution to the total turn- 
over, and secondly as regards their 
contribution to the total profit of the 
business. Once the turnover and 
profit contribution figures have been 
calculated, the articles are listed in 
such a way that the article giving the 
greatest contribution is put at the top, 
the article giving the second greatest 
contribution comes second, and so on 
down the line until the article with the 
smallest contribution comes at the 
bottom. If these lists are studied, you 
will probably find that a large pro- 
portion of the turnover is derived from 
a comparatively small number of the 
items listed and that there is a large 
number of items at the bottom of the 
list which represents, in each case, only 
a fraction of 1% of total sales. It is 
these items at the bottom of the list 
which should have attention. It is 
probably worthwhile examining any 
article which appears in the bottom 
30%, of either the turnover or profit 
contribution lists to see whether the 
article in question is worth retaining 
in the range of supply. From a study 
of past sales figures you will see 





l. tor. Mr. W. D. Coats (J. and P. Coats Ltd.), 
Mr. G. D. Hughes (Sir Jacob Behrens and 
Sons Ltd.) 


whether the sales of individual articles 
are rising, static, or falling. Remem- 
bering now that we are only dealing 
with the items at the bottom of the list, 
any article whose sales are either static 
or falling is due for elimination without 
much argument, whilst those whose 
sales are rising should be examined 
with regard to their present and future 
profitability, and consideration given 
to the steps necessary to boost sales 
further. 

The immediate effect of following 
this policy would appear to be merely 
the elimination of a number of 
products, with consequent loss of sales 
and profits. This is certainly true, but 
the amounts involved are very small, 
and the benefits to be gained infinitely 
greater. Diagrams in graphical form 
show we have surrendered approxi- 
mately 5%, of our turnover and 5%, 
of our profit by eliminating 20% of 
the articles produced, and this loss 
must be recovered in order to justify 
the policy. The following are some of 
the ways by which this additional 
profit will be made: 

(1) Reduced changes of machinery 
leading to a higher percentage of 
machinery usage. 

Fewer personnel for administration 
and control. 

(3) Reduced process stocks and stores. 
(4) Reduced average cost of ancillary 

materials purchased. 
(5) Concentration of effort on a 
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narrower front by all personnel in 
both manufacturing and selling. 

There are other advantages but the 
above are the most significant. The 
first four are easily understood, and 
probably readily acceptable, and it is 
No. 5 to which I would draw your 
attention. From the manufacturing 
end the benefits are somewhat 
nebulous, but a labour force which 
does not have to change its detailed 
operations more often than is necessary 
is bound, in the long run, to gain in 
efficiency. On the selling side the 
effects can be substantial. 

In the textile industry we have a 
large variety of fibres, natural and 
synthetic, spanning a wide range of 
qualities. These can be blended 
together in a variety of ways to give an 
even wider range of cloths. The 
industry can be split into three main 
groups from the manufacturing point 
of view— 

(1) Spinning, doubling and weaving. 
(2) Bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
(3) Making-up. 

In making-up there are somewhere 
between 10,000 and 12,000 firms of 
varying sizes making shirts, sheets, 
dresses, towels, handkerchiefs, under- 
wear, etc., some of it being a reason- 
ably steady trade and some highly 
fashionable. The main machinery used 
in this section of the industry consists 
of cutting-out machines and sewing 
machines and, though both go faster 
and faster as the years go by, each one 
still requires the human hand to 
operate it. This means that any change 
in variety can be dealt with com- 
paratively simply and without any 
change being necessitated in the 
machinery installed. The change from 
one size to another or one colour to 
another, or even one style to another, 
can be brought about by the operator 
performing slightly different operations 
with the same machine. The case, 
therefore, for variety reduction is not 
very good though in so far as cutting- 
out machines can now cope with many 
layers of material, and in so far as there 
is always additional cost in buying in 
small quantities of materials and 
ancillary products, I feel that an 
investigation such as I have suggested 
would be worth while. 

Turning to bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing, I am afraid I cannot see any 
advantages to be gained from a process 
of variety reduction except possibly in 
the printing section, as the problem is 
essentially one of lot size for a given 
installation, and this fact combined 
with the fact that a lot of the work is 
of a commission nature, precludes any 
steps being taken. Where a dyeworks 
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forms part of a vertical organisation 
certain benefits can be obtained from 
condensing shade ranges in collabora- 
tion with the making-up department, 
but these advantages are mainly of an 
administrative and  stock-holding 
nature rather than from a machinery 
utilisation point of view. 

The problems in spinning, doubling 
and weaving are basically the same, as 
the machinery used is of a nature 
which requires considerable time to 
set up and a considerable time to run 
out when a change of quality or twist 
is necessary. In this country we have 
an industry which has been slow to 
catch up with new techniques, is hard 
pressed by competition from outside 
in its own home market, and is finding 
it difficult to compete in foreign 
markets. The result is under- 
employment of machinery, short-time 
working and heavy overheads, and I 
would not ask you to think the policy 
I advocate will be the complete cure to 
all these troubles. It will, in fact, go 
only a short way, but is of considerably 
greater significance where modern and 
relatively expensive machinery is being 
installed. 

Comparative Cost 

I recently had our time study and 
cost staff work out the comparative 
cost, labour and machinery-wise, be- 
tween manufacturing 100 types of 
doubled yarn as opposed to doing the 
same quantity, at the same average 
twist, in one type. In the former case 
I laid down that not more than six 
months’ requirements of any type 
should be made at any one time so that 
machinery changes could be reduced 
to reasonable proportions and give 
each frame a minimum running time 
of a week. This of course resulted in 
the necessity of carrying a substantial 
stock of doubled yarn but, even dis- 
counting this aspect, the cost per 
pound of the 100 types was 20% 
greater than the cost of the single type, 
and this was entirely due to the greater 
machine and labour efficiency obtained 
in the latter case. I am sure that if 
these 100 types had been processed 
against an order book the additional 
cost increase would have been even 
greater. I have, of course, taken an 
extreme example but it is indicative of 
the direction in which we should be 
working and is indicative of the cost 
of producing the tail end of the variety. 
The important thing, of course, is to 
reduce the number of machinery 
changes to a minimum but this is 
extremely difficult where one is 
dependent on an order book which is 
rather thin and the temptation to take 
what orders are going is very great. 


When orders are short and overhead 
percentages are high it is very difficult 
to decide whether to accept small 
orders involving substantial machinery 
changes or to go on short-time rather 
sooner than might otherwise be the 
case. Spinners are somewhat more 
tied in this respect, due to the difficulty 
of changing their mixing, which is an 
extremely costly operation and well 
recognised as such. The fact, however, 
remains that basically it is better to 
try and produce fewer types and 
definitely cut out the very small 
amounts. The total volume which 
they represent will not, generally 
speaking, make the difference between 
short-time and full-time but by cutting 
them out a very much _ increased 
efficiency will result. 

Coming to the question of horizontal 
and vertical integration, what I have 
said points clearly to the necessity for 
individual firms in spinning and 
weaving to bring themselves nearer 
the actual consumer, and this can only 
be done by tying themselves up in a 
vertical organisation with makers-up, 
and I cannot see any other salvation 
unless artificial tariff barriers are 
introduced. I can also see very little 
pressure coming from the making-up 
end to amalgamate with spinners unless 
it be for reasons of quality or the desire 
to steal a march on their competitors 
by the invention of new and exclusive 
fabric formations. 

Having preached a policy of not 
manufacturing every article your sales- 
men might like to sell—and I hope the 
idea is not too abhorrent—I should like 
to end by saying that my own business 
was built up at the beginning of this 
century by a deliberate policy of 
variety creation, and it was this as 
much as anything else which gave us 
our pre-eminent position in the sewing 
thread markets of the world. My 
forebears in their wisdom never sold 
identical articles in different markets 
for two very good reasons: 

(1) To prevent smuggling from one 
market to another where better 
prices could be obtained, and 

(2) To make it more difficult for 
competitors to attack us on a broad 
front. 

I think that they were absolutely 
right in their assessment of the 
situation as it then was, but with more 
and more countries becoming self- 
sufficient and banning imports, we 
have been left with a legacy which 
presents a very complicated production 
control problem in our U.K. mills. 
We still have about 20,000 stock items 
in our central warehouse permanently 
available for customers but, during and 
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since the last war we have drastically 
reduced the number of components, 
i.e. spools, shade ranges, etc., used to 
create this variety, and are now 
tackling the question of the different 
qualities and constructions of actual 
thread and yarn needed to satisfy the 
markets we can still supply, i.e. 
following out the principle of creating 
variety as far down the line as possible. 


One of our difficulties is that, though 
an item may be of relatively small 
production compared to our total U.K. 
production, it may be the main selling 
line in a market like Jamaica. To sum 
up, I would say that in certain types of 
business, and mainly in light engineer- 
ing, a policy of variety reduction can 
pay handsome dividends, but in the 
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An X-Ray of Mill Quality 


By J. H. 


has taken place in the textile 

industry regarding assessment of 
yarn and cloth quality. Methods in use 
a long time for determining quality 
on a subjective basis have been largely 
replaced by instruments which enable 
us to express yarn regularity in a 
number; determine the number of 
slubs and neps and to characterise 
periodicity in a wave length spectrum. 
Nowadays most mills of any import- 
ance have a laboratory equipped with 
measuring apparatus on which count, 
twist, regularity, periodicity, fineness, 
etc., can be measured. This has 
resulted in a marked improvement in 
our ability to assess the quality of yarn, 
but it is not a guarantee which secures 
the elimination of quality difficulties on 
the mill floor. Mills having well 
equipped laboratories still have trouble 
in getting good quality out of their 
spinning departments. Often the 
quality of the yarn is poorer than 
could be reasonably expected on the 
basis of the available technical equip- 
ment in the mill. There are two 
reasons for this: 


Shes the war rapid development 


(1) Not all quality troubles in the mill 
are reflected in laboratory figures. 
The number of ends down, in- 
cidence of faulty bobbins, bad 
piecings, excessive waste of 
material, etc., are not expressed in 
the results of the measuring 
apparatus above. These should be 
included in quality reports. Other 
yarn characteristics cannot yet be 
measured otherwise than on a 
laboratory scale, such as hairiness 
of yarn, ete. 


* Abstract of paper. 


t Consultant, Raadgevend Bureau, Ir. B. W. 
Berenschot, Holland. 
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(2) More serious is the difficulty of 
getting mill people to understand 
and make proper use of the results 
of laboratory tests and _ other 
quality indices which characterise 
the quality of the sliver and yarn 
produced. When in 1952 a British 
productivity team visited the U.S. 
one of its recommendations was 
that ‘‘means should be established 
to translate information into 
positive action.” 

When starting a quality control 
programme in a mill it is desirable to 
begin with a diagnosis of the situation; 
there is always some programme 
running which may or may not be 
improved. Even if the programme is 
satisfactory it is useful to check the 
whole situation from time to time. 
Such a diagnosis must give information 
about the technical conditions in the 
mill, about the way work is performed 
and also on numerous secondary 
points which may influence quality. 
The second step is to consider the 
possible remedies for unfavourable 
aspects of the situation. The third 
stage is to implement measures which 
aim at maintaining the remedied 
situation. 

Mr. R. Hodara described a method 
of analysing ends down in spinning 
as a means of making a quality audit. 
Analysing ends down with the object 
of establishing the causes of the 
breaks is not new as many mills have 
been doing it for years. Mr. Hodara’s 
method has characteristics which mean 
an improvement upon this type of 
work as it is normally carried out. 
Four aspects must be mentioned: 

(1) Instruction of the Observer—The 
observer is carefully instructed 
about the various types of yarn 
defects causing ends down. (An 


textile field there is comparatively 
limited scope, partly due to the type of 
machinery employed and partly due to 
the type of market. There are, how- 
ever, many different types of textile 
manufacturers, and you should be able 
to judge from the basic principles 
whether these principles can be applied 
in your own case. 


appendix in the paper gives an 
observation sheet for ends down 
studies on the ringframe. The 
observed ends down are grouped in 
23 classes, under three headings: 
breaks from obvious causes (1 - 6); 
breaks from assignable causes 
(7-17); unknowns (18 - 20) and 
finally ends down effects (21 - 23). 
Each of these causes is described 
as precisely as possible in order to 
enable consistent observations to 
be made by several observers.) 


— 
bho 


Systematic Treatment of Unknowns 

—When ends down observations 
are being made an observer has the 
tendency to connect every observa- 
tion with a certain cause even if the 
facts available are not sufficient to 
relate the observed ends down to 
one of the causes. This tendency 
to class a great many unknowns 
under certain specific headings is 
dangerous because it tends to 
obscure the insight into the import- 
ance of the various causes. Roughly 
speaking 40°, of the observations 
have to be classed as unknowns in 
most of the ends down studies. 


_— 
o>) 
~— 


The results of the ends down 
studies are evaluated against the 
background of knowledge of the 
technical and organizational situa- 
tion in the mill and of the machines 
observed. Therefore data is col- 
lected about the technical con- 
dition of the machines, about the 
working methods used by the 
spinner and other operatives and 
about the production organisation. 


(4 


_— 


One of the most important aspects 
of this method is the fact that it is 
a means of penetrating into the 
factory and in doing so observing 
closely all the production cir- 
cumstances which may have a 
harmful influence on quality. 


Results in a Particular Case 


In a small Dutch spinning mill the 
quality control programme had to be 
revised. This reorganization was pre- 
ceded by a quality audit. Not all 
frames were included in the in- 
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vestigation—only a number which 
could be regarded as representative. 
The number of spindles or heads 
mentioned in Table 1 were included 
in the observations. 


Spindles Heads Number Observed 


Drawframes 96 
Rovings es ; : 1,232 
Intermediates ‘ 966 
Slubbers 582 
Ringframes 13,742 


These observations were carried out 
by eight persons on twelve succeeding 
days. Some 170 hours were spent 
making ends down observations. The 
remainder of the time was spent in 
investigating technical conditions and 
analysing the results. The most 
important conclusions were: 


(1) Our overall impression when 
carrying out this investigation 
was not unsatisfactory. It was 
apparent that much care had been 
given by mill supervision to 
various aspects of the mill, 
technically as well as organ- 
izationally. 


_ 
tN 
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The ring room made a favourable 
impression regarding cleanliness 
of machines and surroundings, 
but the card room compared 
unfavourably with it. 


(3) Roller settings in both depart- 
ments are not entirely satisfactory. 
In many cases they appeared to 
differ appreciably from the stand- 
ard given by mill management. 


(4) The pneumafil tubes in many 
cases were not working properly, 
thus causing a greater number of 
multiple breaks than admissible 
when using such an installation. 
36°, of all ends down must be 
ascribed to such multiple breaks. 


Roller grinding should be im- 
proved. The existence of a 
marked periodicity in the yarn 
was one of the most striking 
shortcomings; this had a marked 
influence on the number of ends 
down and would be visible in the 
cloth in the form of barring. 


os 
ui 
— 


i) 


Operatives in all departments 
required fresh instructions on 
making piecings. An inspection 
method by the overlookers would 
verify if wrong piecings in the 
yarn were being eliminated. 


(7) Cleaning rollers, etc., with knives 
should be prevented and better 
equipment supplied. 


~— 


_~ 
oo 


Creeling methods should be im- 
proved to ensure weight control 


of bobbins and cops. 
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(9) Humidity and temperature con- 
trol left much to be desired. 
Marked humidity and tem- 
perature variations occurred in 
the spinning room. 


(10) The state of cans, tubes, etc., left 
much to be desired. This had a 
bad influence on the number of 
ends down in later stages of 
processing. 


(11) The weight of sliver in cans and 
yarn on bobbins was not under 
control and caused difficulties in 
later stages. 


(12) Sliver regularity from the last 
drawing was worse than that from 
the first. High irregularity of the 
sliver at this stage was one of the 
main causes of the great variations 
in count in the yarn. These count 
variations were greater than 
acceptable taking account of the 
quality of the cotton used. 


-_ 
— 
w 
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In view of the type of cotton used, 
the ends down, especially in the 
ring room, was much too high. It 
must be possible when elimin- 


ating the above mentioned dis- 
turbing factors to reduce the 
number of ends down to 30/35 
per (1,000) spindle hours. 


Follow-up of a Quality Audit 


Any report brought out as the result 
of a quality audit contains all the 
information about the situation in the 
mill, and a report like this often comes 
as a shock to management. It will be 
realised that it is not pleasant to read 
a report on mill failings in which a 
number of overseers have spent a 
considerable part of their working life. 
We must try to ensure that the 
irritation caused by these critical 
remarks is kept at an absolute mini- 
mum. In the case of the investigations 
outlined, a working group was formed 
consisting of the overseers of the mill 
departments in which the results of the 
quality audit was discussed and in 
which proposals for improvement 
were formulated. These proposals 
were then offered to management and 
discussed. In this way it was possible 
to get the active co-operation of all the 
people concerned from the start. 





Cotton Board Conference 





An X-Ray of Mill Quality 


Part 


IT 


By R. G. NEWBERY* 


HE Productivity Centre of the 
Cotton Board has been engaged 
in various activities in quality 
control for the past two to three years. 
Most of these activities can be con- 
sidered under the heading of training 
and this is continuing and receiving 
encouraging support. Recently, how- 
ever, we have been considering 
methods of helping firms more directly 
by assisting in quality improvement 
within the mill itself. It was while 
consideration was being given to this 
that we heard of the work carried out 
by the R.B.B. in Holland. A good deal 


of their work centred on “‘a quality 


* Abstract of paper. 
+ Cotton Board Productivity Centre. 


audit or mill X-ray,” already described 
by Mr. Enters. 

To investigate the method I visited 
Holland and was one of the team 
responsible for the investigations at 
the mill described. On my return, it 
was decided to carry out two ex- 
perimental audits to evaluate the 
applicability of the method to Lan- 
cashire spinning conditions. On the 
basis of the results of these ex- 
periments, coupled with the ex- 
perience gained in Holland, it was 
agreed that a decision should be made 
as to whether the quality audit was a 
suitable means of assisting quality 
improvement in mills and if so, in 
what form it should be made available. 

Although for obvious reasons the 
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actual detailed results of the in- 
vestigations must remain confidential, 
the two firms have consented to their 
names being made public. The first 
experiment took place at No. 2 mill, of 
J. and J. Hayes, Leigh, and the second 
at Stanhill Ring Co., Oswaldtwistle. 
At present the report to management 
is being prepared for the latter whilst 
the former has been completed and 
already action based on it is being 
taken. It would be out of place to 
pass judgment on this work but it is 
enough to say we feel sufficiently 
encouraged by the results obtained to 
carry on with the method and to make 
facilities available for other firms in the 
industry to make use of it. The details 
of this new service will shortly be sent 
to all firms in the industry but 
naturally, in addition, we will be only 
too pleased to supply any information 
on request. 

The immediate result has been that 
further liaison has taken place between 
ourselves and R.B.B., particularly with 
Mr. Enters, to discuss ways of 
simplifying the approach. For in- 
stance, the observations in the Dutch 
mill lasted four hours. By reducing 
them to three, it is possible to get each 
observer to carry out two per day thus 
halving the number of days needed for 
observations. Again the recording of 
atmospheric conditions has _ been 
drastically reduced and cleaning in- 
spection times made more flexible to 
enable the observation team to be 
employed more efficiently. By means 
of such changes it is now possible to 
do the job more quickly and cheaply. 

Essentially the method is one which 
enables a mill to help itself and in view 
of this we favour the idea that all the 
collection of data be carried out by the 
mill staff. Data is often given more 
readily to people known in the mill and 
is likely to be more accurate when 
collected by people with experience of 
the particular mill conditions. 

Normally speaking, however, the 
number of staff that can be spared is 
limited and this emphasises the need 
for simplification. The extent to 
which this has been achieved can be 
gauged by the fact that the observations 
at J. and J. Hayes were carried out by 
three observers assisted by a fifteen- 
year-old girl and took fifteen days. 
This was sufficient to enable each 
machine to be studied for nine hours 
and each operative for a varying 
multiple of that time. The training of 
the observers, although, as Mr. Enters 
has already said is vitally important, 
is nowhere near as difficult as imagined. 
The essential requirements are clear, 
concise instructions. 


For instance in allocating end breaks 
by cause it is not necessary to allocate 
every break (even if this were possible). 
As long as the observer is con- 
scientious and if, in doubt, places the 
break in the unknown section, it is still 
possible to discover the relative pro- 
portion of breaks by various causes. 
In the two mills there was a large 
variation in the calibre of observers 
but this was not reflected in the 
reliability of the results. In one mill 
female staff played an important part 
and they coped exceptionally well. 

One thing essential is that a person 
is appointed to be on the spot to iron 
out the multitude of small problems 
that arise and co-ordinate the activities 
of data collection. The selection of 
this person is very important and in 
both cases we had a young man fully 
familiar with the mill to do this. It 
was, therefore, possible for us to work 
through him (in the actual report 
writing this person is present but is 
not made responsible for the com- 
ments made in it, for the reason that 
his position may be made difficult if the 
report is critical.) 

The writing of the report judging 
from experiences both in Holland and 
this country, involves only the most 
simple methods of analysis. Nothing 
more complicated than a block diagram 
seems to be necessary. In fact with 
data collected in this way it seems to 
be relatively easy to trace back quality 
differences to the relevant technical 
and operating conditions. This is 
important because it enables the basis 
for the conclusions made in the report 
to be understood by all likely to be 
affected by them. 

It might be useful if I make one or 
two observations concerning the 
general principles involved. ‘The tech- 
niques employed are essentially flexible 
and naturally must be so to be of 
service to mills which differ widely 
both in the technical and _ staffing 
conditions. Again the actual methods 
of implementing changes—whether by 
the use of working groups as used in 
the example quoted or by straight- 
forward management action — will 
reflect the organisational structure of 
the mills and the personalities in- 
volved. The thing common to a 
quality audit in any mill is the 
approach adopted and it is perhaps this 
newer approach which provides a clue 
to its success. This approach is 
reflected in the four main features of 
the audit. 

First, the audit deals with ll 
factors which affect the final quality of 
the product and it is not confined to the 
normal laboratory tests. The usual 


difficulty in doing this is that there are 

so many factors that the data becomes 

unmanageable. This difficulty is 

alleviated by building the data around 

investigations of one quality indicator 

—‘‘ends down.” It is easier to study 

inter-relationships between various 

factors if some sort of framework is 

available. The report itself, it should 

be noted, does not include a specific 

section on end breakage. The results 

of the end break observations, how- 

ever, obviously appear in each of five 

sections. 

(1) Cleanliness. 

(2) Machine conditions. 

(3) Operator ability and method of 
working. 

(4) Atmospheric conditions. 

(5) Yarn quality. 

The position is also eased by the 
use of very simple methods of quality 
assessment such as the use of a +; 
t; —; scale to evaluate such things 
as cleanliness and general machine 
conditions. 

Obviously other more precise 
methods are employed but often the 
simple methods are sufficient to reveal 
processing or technical weaknesses. 
The problem is the general one of 
trying to comply with three aims 
sometimes mutually inconsistent, i.e. 
keeping data down to manageable 
proportions, getting it sufficiently 


1. to r. Mr. J. Hayes (managing director, 
J. and J. Hayes Ltd., Leigh); Mr. R. G. Newbery 
(Cotton Board Productivity Centre); Mr. J. H. 
Enters (consultant, Raadgevend Bureau, 


Ir. B. W. Berenschot, Holland) 
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accurate to be significant and doing the 
job reasonably quickly with the 
observers available. As in all things a 
compromise often has to be made. 

Second, the audit brings together 
the various groups of people who have 
special responsibility for quality con- 
trol. It helps, in particular, to break 
down the division which often exists 
between laboratory and mill staff. This 
division is manifest in the fact that two 
quite separate control systems are 
built up with little co-operation 
between the two. The co-operation 
which is encouraged by the quality 
audit approach is likely to be con- 
tinued afterwards for several of the 
data collection methods used can be 
adapted by the quality control staff to 
help the supervisor to keep a check on 
the quality aspects of his operative 
and machine performance. Consider- 
ing quality as a whole also helps to 
bring the quality control and work 
study staff closer together by revealing 
the quality implications of certain 
work methods and work loads. These 
examples could be multiplied if time 
permitted but there is no doubt that 
it does help to ensure that all people 
in the sections are pulling in the same 
direction. 

The third point is that the whole 
survey is carried out by the firm’s own 
staff and not by outside “‘experts.” 
This helps both in the collection of 
data and in the acceptance of the 
results. As all levels of mill staff have 
played some part in the final report 
there is a much greater likelihood of 
action to remedy particular faults being 
taken. The mere fact that a super- 
visor’s or operative’s opinion has been 
asked for, will make him or her feel 
some responsibility for the final recom- 
mendations. They are far more likely, 
therefore, to carry them out than if 
they were superimposed from outside. 
Particularly relevant is the case quoted 
by Mr. Enters where working groups 
were set up within the particular mill 
to present detailed recommendations. 
Again the data covers the good aspects 
as well as the bad and this is 
psychologically very important. 

The role of the consultants in the 
case of Mr. Enters’ organisation and 
the Cotton Board in ours can be 
regarded as a catalyst fusing together 
the experience and knowledge of the 
mill personnel. Fourthly, the mill is 
compared with itself and as someone 
has said, it is rather like pulling your- 
self up by your own _ bootstraps. 
Although general standards are used 
for comparison, e.g. count, variation 
and yarn regularity figures, on many 
aspects none are available and even if 
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they were, would not really be suitable. 
Whether the mill is well equipped 
technically or not usually something 
can be done and yet it would be quite 
useless to compare one mill directly 
with the other. For instance, if one 
group of frames is significantly worse 


than the rest in some aspect then 
attention should be directed to those 
frames even though the ideal solution 
is to re-equip the mill with new 
frames. For many reasons we are often 
forced to make the best of a bad job. 





Setting Aids in Knitting 
Nylon Bulked Yarns’ 


ULKED yarns knitted into plain 
B structures are apt to give a striped 

fabric appearance. The stripes, how- 
ever, are not necessarily due to features of 
the yarn such as different relaxation 
potential, denier variations or processing 
differences; they are frequently caused by 
the knitting difference between individual 
feeders. 

Under normal factory conditions it is 
customary to line-up and level the feeders 
by a marking method in which a length of 
yarn in each feed position is marked when 
it comes from the supply package. The 
machine is then turned by hand and the 
relative lengths of yarn drawn into the 
machine. At each feeder the yarn is 
measured and compared with the others. 
The quality cams are then adjusted until 
all feeders draw the same amount of yarn. 

Should stripes appear after this pro- 
cedure has been carried out, yarn is often 
blamed for the defect. Nevertheless the 
stripes may still be caused by faulty 
machine setting. This is because the 
slowing down of a machine from normal 
running speed to the speed of turning over 
by hand does not necessarily maintain the 
relative values of the various influences on 
the different yarns, and in particular the 
effect of worn portions on cams at normal 
operating speeds may differ from their 
effect when the machine is turned by hand. 





+ With ackn-wledgements to British Nylon 
Spinners Ltd. 


To check the actual yarn consumed by 
each feeder an instrument* should be used 
which gives the correct value either of the 
length of yarn consumed in a given time, 
or of the speed at which the yarn feeds into 
the machine during the knitting process. 
Instruments of this type are of considerable 
assistance in preventing striped fabric; and 
also in ensuring control of product 
uniformity, including half-hose. 


When either of the recommended 
knitting aids is used, stitch length variation 
on a multiple feeder machine, or between 
machines, can be eliminated by setting each 
of the individual feed rates to one value. 
Should stripes remain after this they are 
most probably caused by differences in yarn 
properties. 


Suitable knitting aids which have been 
brought to our notice are produced in the 
U.K. by H.A.T.R.A. and Smith Instru- 
ments Ltd. In the U.S. and in Europe the 
following knitting aids are available:— 


(1) Supreme stitch-o-meter. 


(2) Hamilton 
Williams). 


yarn meter (Scott and 


(3) Rosen Silo Symkrometer, Sweden. 





* Suitable instruments are the yarn length 
counter for revolving cam box machines 
and the yarn speed meter for revolving 
cylinder machines. 





Coatings and Other Specialities 


The coating and slipper cloths dis- 
played on the facing page are a 
representative selection from _ the 
ranges manufactured by Armitage and 
Rhodes Ltd., Calder Vale Mills, 
Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury. Brief details 
are as follows:— 


(1) TSC. A 12/13 ozs. mixture cloth in 
the miniature Royal Stuart tartan. 
This cloth can be produced in any 
of the Scottish tartans for costumes, 
slacks or coat linings. 

AFG. A 9 ozs. afgalane mixture 
cloth in a delightful crimson shade, 
but can be made in any colour. 
TSC. A black and white check 
12/13 ozs. mixture cloth for light- 
weight costumes. 


(4) BMA. A deep pile mixture coating 
cloth of 19 ozs. with a pastel shade 
background. 


(5) HLC. An 18 ozs. reversible mixture 
coating cloth with plain back of 
pastel colour to tone with the face. 


(6) WAG. A mixture cloth for light- 
weight coatings or costumes with 
slightly raised finish and pastel 
background in 16/17 ozs. material. 


PBA. A multi-coloured check face 
and plain back combined slipper 
cloth which is 60 ins. wide and 
52 ozs./yd. 


PBS. A two-colour face and plain 
back combined slipper cloth of 
60 ins. at 52 ozs./yd. 
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HIGH-SPEED EXTRACTORS 


Correct BROADBENT EXTRACTION solves textile 
drying problems economically and efficiently, fuel costs 
are reduced and all materials are dried to a uniform 
moisture content without damage—even to the most 


delicate fabrics. 


The Type 4(28) Extractor illustrated, powered by a 
direct coupled Broadbent motor specially designed for 
extraction duties, combines rapid acceleration with low 
running costs and is available in three sizes 48” 
(1,220 mm.), 60” (1,524 mm.) and 72” (1,829 mm.) basket 


diameters, supplied in suitable constructional materials. 


INVESTIGATE THESE BROADBENT 
PROFIT INCREASING SPECIALITIES 


CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCHES 


Give smooth controlled transmission automatically 
and by allowing the motor to start under no-load 
conditions dispense with expensive starting equip- 


ment. The gradual engagement eliminates broken 


ends and the bonded shoe linings have three times 


the life of riveted or screwed-on linings. 


YARN CURLING MACHINERY 


Versatile automatic Broadbent Yarn Curling 


replaces laborious hand curling with economical 


uniform production. 


Many novel and interesting textures for modern 


textiles and interior furnishings are easily produced 


and minimum floor space is occupied. 


send for further details NOW! 





THOMAS B:8°SOm- UDE.t oe mim & SONS LTD.. HUDDERSFIELD. ENGLAND 


82 


PHONE 5520/5 °*GRAMS BROADBENT 
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Effect of 
Acrylic Blend Composition on 
Yarn and Fabric 
Processing and Performance 


By H. D. EDWARDS, pu.p., F.R.1.c., and H. SNEYD, a.1.1.7 


HE truly synthetic fibres, i.e., 
T polyamide, polyester and poly- 

acrylonitrile, have firmly estab- 
lished themselves in the general 
textile field and their use is increasing 
rapidly. ‘This review concentrates 
mainly on the acrylic fibre manufac- 
tured by Courtaulds and designated 
“Courtelle”. ‘‘Courtelle” is a fairly 
strong fibre, of high extensibility with a 
dry load-extension curve whose shape is 
similar to that of wool. The fibre has 
a low water regain, although not so 
low as that of polyester fibre. The 
dimensional stability of ‘Courtelle” 
fibre is high, the residual shrinkage in 
boiling water of the fibres as produced 
being about 1%. After relaxation, the 
fibre remains constant in length. The 
low specific gravity of the fibre and 
its low water regain confer on it the 
usual acrylic-type properties of rapid 
drying and of bulkiness in yarn and 
fabric. 

A fundamental property of poly- 
acrylonitrile is its second-order tran- 
sition point, or softening temperature 
in the region of 70°C. The effect of 
this change is a sharp reduction in 
the initial Young’s modulus of the 
wet fibre with increasing temperature 
in this region. The effect is quite 
reversible, i.e., on reducing the tem- 
perature, the modulus rises again. 
However, the very high extensibility 
of the fibre under low loads in hot 
water entails problems in wet pro- 
cessing of yarns and fabrics made 
from acrylic fibres unless this factor 
is constantly borne in mind. 


“Courtelle’’ Staple on the Systems 
of Spinning 

“Courtelle” can be blended with 

other fibres by sandwich blending 

using a long feed lattice on the first 

hopper machine or by stack mixing. 


* Abstract from paper given at the recent 
conference in Edinburgh. 


t Courtaulds Ltd. 


With sandwich blends, the size of the 
weigh should be such as to permit 
accurate weighing and care should 
be taken to spread each weigh over 
a given area of lattice. The com- 
ponents of the blends are weighed 
out accurately, the larger component 
being placed on the lattice first, the 
other component being spread evenly 
on top. The feed as a whole must 
not be too thick, as this may lead to 
weight variation in the hopper. 


In drawing, rather wider than 
normal roller settings, especially in 
the front zone, are needed for good 
drafting and, because of the bulkiness 
of the fibre, the roller settings required 
on speed frames will be found to be 
rather wider than those normally 
judged appropriate for the staple 
length. Rack and lifter wheels will 
have to be altered to take into account 
the extra loft of “Courtelle.” Very 
satisfactory yarns of good regularity 
and high relative strength can be 
spun which are soft handling, bulky 
and give good cloth cover. ‘Twist 
factors of about 2-7 are employed for 
single yarn and yarn for folding, but 
where maximum yarn strength is the 
prerequisite, twist factors of the 
order of 2-9 to 3-2, depending upon 
the count, should be used. 


“Courtelle”’ Staple on the Woollen 
System 


“Courtelle” alone or in blend with 
other man-made fibres or wool can 
be stack-mixed in the usual manner, 
oiling each layer as the stack is built 
up. When the fibre being processed 
consists of material of a single denier 
and staple length, one passage of the 
fearnought is adequate. For blends 
of mixed deniers, two passages will 
be necessary, while for colour mix- 
tures, three passages will be required. 
For fine yarns, 10% of a 50/50 oil 
water emulsion can be used with 
good results. On coarse work such 


as 15-den. 4 ins. staple for carpets, 
10°, neat oil works well. 1° Cirrasol 
AR+1$% Syton 25+4% Lissapol 
N or 1% Cirrasol AR+1% Lissapol 
N can be used. All three oiling 
methods give good results. 

Any alterations made to the card 
when processing ‘“‘Courtelle” will be 
due to the lofty nature of the fibre. 
For example, lighter weighings are 
found to be necessary at the hopper 
feed and the throw of the intermediate 
feed may have to be reduced. The 
cohesion of the fibres is excellent and 
there is little waste due to fly and 
droppings. 

Drafts, as for other man-made 
fibres, are lower than for wool; as a 
guide, 1-25 to 1-3 may be used both 


on the mule and ring frame. 


“Courtelle’”’ Staple on the Worsted 
System 


The preparation of ‘‘Courtelle’’/ 
wool blends takes place at the top 
stage. “‘Courtelle’’ top may be pro- 
duced without difficulty from staple 
on any of the conventional worsted 
top-making systems and may also 
be made from tow on a tow-top 
system such as the Greenfield con- 
verter. The material has very low 
waste losses and may be processed 
using drafts, doublings and _ sliver 
weights similar to those for viscose rayon 
staple of similar dimensions. Tops 
of 100°, ‘‘Courtelle’” and 100°, wool 
are blended in the required propor- 
tions in the gilling before the standard 
drawing sequence if the product is to 
be solid dyed in yarn or fabric form. 
If slubbing-dyed mixture shades are 
desired, a recombing operation is 
essential. 

When preparing the blends, care 
should be taken to ensure that the 
scale weights are corrected for any 
deviation from the standard moisture 
contents of the materials, and it is 
recommended that the weighing-up 
should be done in sets of approxi- 
mately 200 Ib. per set. Each set 
should be run out completely from 
the first blending gill box before the 
second set is introduced and so on. 
In this way, the blend level can be 
maintained over large weights of 
material. ‘“‘Courtelle’’/wool blends are 
easy to process and have very low 
waste. Their spinning performance 
is good and the end-breakage rate is 
very low. 


Preparation and Weaving of 
Acrylic Blend Yarns 


Winding, beaming and pirning can 
be successfully carried out on existing 
types of equipment and no special 
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Table I, which gives the width 
shrinkages obtained during scouring 
and milling a series of cotton warp, 
wool/acrylic blend woollen-spun weft 
fabrics. 
Fastness 

Many dyeings have been carried 
out on blends of ‘“Courtelle” with 
wool, “Fibro” and cotton. Using 
selected dyes, no difficulties have been 
encountered in obtaining level dyeings 
or shade matchings of required fast- 
ness. In blend with cellulosic fibres, 
after-treatment of direct dyes is 
necessary to approach the excellent 
wet fastness shown by basic dyes on 
“Courtelle.” For the same _ reason, 
milling dyes should be used for the 
wool component of a blend with 
“Courtelle.”’ 

Pilling 

Various blend fabrics containing 
acrylic fibre have been in daily wear 
in the form of women’s skirts for 
several months. The blends range 
from 100°, ‘‘Courtelle’” in 25°, steps 
to 100°, “Fibro” and a similar range 
in blend with wool. There is no 
evidence of pilling in any of the 
blends. Men’s suits made from 50°, 
wool, 50°, ‘‘Courtelle’’ worsted suit- 
ings have been in wear nearly two 
years. These fabrics have proved 
serviceable and there has been no 
pilling. 


Dry-cleaning and Hoffman 
Pressing 

Acrylic fibres in blend with other 
fibres can be subjected to normal 
dry-cleaning processes. No modifi- 
cations to the process need be made 
and the type of dry-cleaning solvent 
used is determined more by the 
other components of the blend than 
by the acrylic fibre. ‘‘Courtelle” 
blend fabrics, when subjected to 
Hoffman pressing, show normal re- 
laxation shrinkage. In these blend 
fabrics, the ability of the other fibres 
present to influence the dimension 
of the cloth is diminished as the 
percentage of ‘‘Courtelle” is increased. 
100°, “Courtelle” fabrics exhibit 
negligible dimensional change during 
pressing. 

It is recommended that the pressure 
exerted at the top bed during pressing 
is kept to a minimum since, with 
undue pressure, glazing can occur and 
if the fabric is subjected to tension, 
local stretching may take place. 


Pleating 


“Courtelle” fabrics will take durable 
pleats, and may be pleated by hand 
or machine as is the usual practice. 


The preferred conditions for hand or 
Sunray pleating are steam pressures 
not exceeding 16 p.s.i. for 10 minutes. 
In machine pleating, the permissible 
working temperatures are in the 
region of 140°C. depending upon 
cloth construction. This temperature 
is limited as in the case of other fibres 
by the final appearance of the fabric, 
particularly as regards glazing. Pleat 
retention during washing is influenced 
by the temperature of the wash and 
this should not exceed 40°C. The 
relation between pleat retention and 
washing temperatures is rectilinear. 
Pleat retention is also dependent 
upon the construction of the fabric 
and the amount of acrylic fibre 
present in the blend. In wool worsted 
blends, the amount of acrylic fibre 
should be at least 60°, and in blend 
with cellulosic fibres at least 67°%. 


Seam Strength 


Many blend fabrics have been 
tested for seam strength and resistance 
to slippage and in all cases these have 
been found adequate. Generally, 
blends containing the higher per- 


centages of acrylic fibres show the 
best seam strength and resistance to 
slippage, and such treatments as 
proofing do not materially affect the 
results. 

Resistance to Abrasion 

Acrylic blend fabrics show resistance 
to abrasion suitable for their intended 
end uses, e.g., women’s dresses or 
men’s suitings. In a comparable 
series, the 100°, wool broke down 
at 16,000 rubs on the Martindale 
tester, while the ‘‘Courtelle’’ blend 
fabrics all withstood more than 20,000 
rubs. 

Blends of acrylic fibres present an 
opportunity and a challenge to the 
textile trade to develop new markets 
and to set new standards of perfor- 
mance over a wide range of products. 
Fine yarns, bulk with lightness, 
dimensional _ stability, cross-dyeing, 
thermally-induced finishes and bulking 
through controlled shrinkage provide 
great possibilities for the fabric de- 
signer working in close collaboration 
with the dyer and finisher. 
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Fibre Distribution in 
Blended Yarns 


By A. E. DE BARR, B.sc., F.1NsT.P., and P. G. WALKER, B.sc.7 


HE purpose of blending is, 
initially, to produce yarn with 
qualities that cannot be ob- 

tained by using one type of fibre 
alone. Occasionally, blending may 
be practised for the sake of the novelty 
value of a blend, but, more properly, 
the objective will be to produce yarn 
having one or more particular physical 
or chemical properties in the most 
economical manner. Ultimately, how- 
ever, it is the properties of the fabric 
woven from the yarn that are im- 
portant. Consider, for example, colour 
of cloth. The average colour of cloth 
woven from yarn spun from a blend 
of differently spun-dyed fibres will be 
determined by the proportions of the 
differently coloured fibres on the 
surface of the yarn. This, in turn, 
will depend upon the proportions of 





* Abstract from a paper given at the 
conference. 

+ British Cotton Industry Research Associa- 
tion. 


the differently coloured fibres in the 
blend, and upon the arrangement of 
fibres in the yarn. But the appearance 
of the cloth depends not only upon 
the average colour, but also upon the 
variations in colour from place to 
place in the cloth. For example, long- 
term variations in the proportions or 
arrangement of the surface fibres, 
particularly in weft yarns, might pro- 
duce bars or streaks, whilst short- 
term variations can give rise to a 
speckled appearance. It is necessary, 
therefore, to consider, not merely 
average blend proportions and fibre 
arrangement, but also the way in 
which these quantities vary along the 
length of the yarn. 

Where properties such as cloth 
strength are concerned, however, 
somewhat different considerations 
apply. Although cloth strength is 
influenced by many other factors, we 
are concerned chiefly with its relation 
to yarn strength and, other factors 
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remaining the same, cloth strength 
will depend upon yarn strength. Now 
in so far as the stress is uniformly 
distributed across the section of the 
yarn, the average strength of a yarn 
will depend only upon the proportions 
and properties of the constituent 
fibres (although any variations in the 
composition of different sections of 
the yarn will lead to irregularity of 
yarn strength). Evidence that this 
is at least approximately true is pro- 
vided by the results of strength 
measurements on yarns containing 
different proportions of two consti- 
tuent fibres which show that, within 
certain limits, yarn strength can be 
predicted from the blend proportions. 
But, if the core region of the yarn 
differs in composition from the rest 
of the yarn, then, depending upon the 
elastic properties of the component 
fibres, the stress in the yarn may not 
be uniformly distributed across each 
section, and the average strength of 
the yarn will depend also upon the 
average fibre arrangement. 


Relationship 
Between Yarn and Cloth 


Some information about the re- 
lationships between fibre properties, 
blend proportions and fibre arrange- 
ment on the one hand, and yarn and 
cloth appearance and properties on 
the other hand, can be obtained 
theoretically, but a full understanding 
of the subject demands an experi- 
mental investigation of these relation- 
ships. Furthermore, it is necessary 
not only to know the relations be- 
tween fibre arrangements and yarn and 
cloth properties, but also to know the 
relationship between fibre arrange- 
ments and the details of the production 
of the yarn. The opening treatment 
given, the number of doublings and the 
nature of the spinning process can all in- 
fluence the fibre arrangement. 


Blend proportions and fibre proper- 
ties are, in principle, easy to measure, 
but there is no obvious way of measu- 
ring fibre arrangement. It is clear 
that if the relationships are to be 
elucidated, it will be necessary to 
measure all factors involved and that 
fibre arrangement will have to be 
studied in detail. Objective measure- 
ments of many yarn and cloth proper- 
ties are relatively easy to make so that 
the outstanding requirements for a 
knowledge of blending are: 


(1) the development of a suitable 
method or methods of specifying 


and measuring fibre arrangement 
in blended yarns; 
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(2) the study of the relations between 
fibre properties, blend proportions 
and fibre arrangements, and pro- 
cessing conditions on the one 
hand and yarn and cloth proper- 
ties on the other hand. 

The aspects of fibre arrangement 
that are important are (a) fibre arrange- 
ment in any part of the yarn, and (b) 
variation of this arrangement along 
the length of the yarn. The actual 
arrangement of surface fibres in a 
yarn will be determined to some 
extent by the arrangement in the 
roving as produced by the various 
preliminary blending and drafting 
processes, but will also be influenced 
by the insertion of twist on spinning. 
It is convenient, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish three types of fibre arrange- 
ment that are of interest: 

(1) fibre arrangement in short lengths 
of the yarn surface; 

(2) fibre arrangement in the cross- 
section of the yarn; 

(3) fibre arrangement across _ the 
section of the yarn before twisting. 

It should be noted that of these, (1) 
and (2) can be considered as linear 
arrangements of fibres whilst (3) is 
essentially a two-dimensional arrange- 
ment, although the problem can be 
simplified by considering the yarn as 
being composed of a core plus surface 
fibres. 

The sort of information that is 
required about blending is then as 
follows :— 

(1) The effect of fibre properties and 
processing, in particular the 
number of doublings and the 
amount of drafting, on fibre 
arrangement. (It has been shown 
that the action of opening ma- 
chines can be treated in terms of 
an equivalent number of doub- 
lings.) 

(2) The effect of processing, in 
particular the action of machines 
at which fibres can be lost and 
the number of doublings and the 
amount of drafting, on blend 
proportions and on variations in 
blend proportions. 

(3) The effect of fibre arrangement 
and of variations in fibre arrange- 
ment on the appearance and 
physical properties of yarns and 
cloth. 

(4) The effect of variations in blend 
proportions, both short-term and 
long-term, on the appearance and 
physical properties of cloth. 

If information of this kind were 
available, it would be possible to 
relate yarn characteristics and pro- 
cessing conditions to the end-product 
desired. 


Suggestions for Further Work 


Knowledge of how to blend to 
produce the desired results is still far 
from complete. In particular, much 
systematic work is needed on the 
relations between processing condi- 
tions, cloth appearance, and fibre 
arrangement. For the study of the 
distribution of fibres across sections 
of a yarn there would appear to be no 
complete alternative to the cutting 
and preparation of cross-sections of 
the yarn, although the actual deter- 
mination of the fibre arrangement in 
these sections could probably be 
carried out using one of the methods 
outlined for the measurement of 
fibre arrangement on a surface. In 
addition, indirect methods of measure- 
ment might be made to give some 
information. For example, a com- 
parison of the breaking strength and 
elongation of short lengths of yarn, 
in the twisted state and then after 
untwisting, might be correlated with 
the radial distribution of the com- 
ponent fibres. 

Analysis of blend proportions 
through the bulk of the yarn can be 
made chemically, but some alter- 
natives to the chemical method might 
be more convenient. An estimate of 
the mean composition of a_two- 
component blend can be made by 
measuring the stress—strain relation 
of the yarn. The air-flow, for a given 
pressure drop, through the yarn 
could also be used for the determi- 
nation of blend proportions, particu- 
larly if the two components differed 
in denier. Yet another possibility is 
the use of capacity-type regularity 
testers on slivers, rovings, or yarns 
made up from component fibres of 
different dielectric properties. Even 
if the dielectric properties of the two 
fibres are not greatly different in the 
normal state, there is the possibility 
of treating the yarn in some way so as 
to increase the difference between 
them. As an example of how this 
could be done, it is pointed out that 
the indications of capacity-type regu- 
larity testers can be very sensitive to 
the moisture content of the yarn. 
Since different fibres absorb different 
amounts of moisture from the same 
atmosphere, there is the possibility 
of arranging the atmosphere of the 
testing room so that a measure of the 
blend proportions can be obtained. 
It should also be possible to measure 
blend proportions in the yarn itself 
by making one component fibre 
radioactive. The distribution of radio- 
activity along the yarn would then 
indicate the concentration of that 
component. 
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Effect of pH in Bleaching 


The pH value is a factor of major significance in all bleaching 

processes and this article discusses its importance in chlorine 

bleaching of cellulose, hypochlorite bleaching, the stability of 

hydrogen peroxide solutions, continuous peroxide bleaching and 
peroxide bleaching of wool and silk 


By 


is of greater importance than 

pH value which, for different 
bleaching agents, may be varied within 
wide limits. For example sodium 
chlorite is perfectly safe so far as the 
cellulosic fibre is concerned at pH 4 
and 70°C. while under similar con- 
ditions with hypochlorites the fibre 
would be completely disintegrated. 
Hypochlorites on the other hand may 
operate under a much wider range 
of pH value than any other bleaching 
agent with simultaneous control of 
time, temperature and concentration 
of bleaching agent. Chlorites operate 
effectively from 4-4-5 at a temperature 
range of 160-200°F. 

The difference between peroxide 
and hypochlorite solutions is_ well 
known with regard to pH _ value. 
Peroxides are very stable at low pH 
with increasing instability as the pH 
rises. On the other hand, hypo- 
chlorites show greatest instability at 
low pH with increasing stability as 
the pH increases. It has been stated 
by eminent authorities that as recently 
as the 1920’s and 30’s the importance 
of pH value in bleaching practice was 
not so widely appreciated as it should 
have been. This point will become 
abundantly clear on perusal of the 
following notes as it is very evident 
in every case that pH value is a factor 
of major significance in all bleaching 
processes. 


Hi: any factor in bleaching 


Chlorine Bleaching of Cellulose 
at Low pH 


The following abstracts from Jnl. 
Soc. Dyers & Col. Sept. 1948, p. 327, 
gives some indication of how pH 
value may be varied with changing 
techniques to produce improved quali- 
ties of the product. For example 
prevention of low viscosity or degra- 
dation of the bleached material as well 
as improved resistance to yellowing :— 

“Hercules Powder Co. B.P. 601,290. 
Reduction of the viscosity of cellulosic 


“TECHNICAL CORRESPONDENT” 


material when bleached with Chlorine 
from an aqueous solution of pH 
1-5-4-5 is inhibited by adding to the 
liquor a compound containing hydro- 
gen directly attached to nitrogen, 
e.g. ammonia or chloroamine, in the 
proportion of 0-2-20 pts. per million 
expressed as molecular equivalents of 
ammonia based on the weight of the 
solution.” 

“Hercules Powder Co. and L. L. 
Bertram, B.P. 601,643. Very pure 
cellulose fibres of viscosity up to 
70-80 °% of that of the untreated fibres, 
low soda-soluble content and _ less 
tendency to become yellow with time 
are obtained by giving a chlorine 
bleach at pH 1-5-4-5 with a liquor 
containing 0-1-100 parts per million 
of ammonia or the equivalent of 
another compound containing at least 
one hydrogen atom directly attached 
to nitrogen followed by treatment 
with an alkaline non-oxidising solu- 
tion, e.g. 0-01-1°% aqueous caustic 
soda, at 135°F. for 45 mins. If desired 
a second chlorine bleach may be 
given, or several chlorine bleaches 
alternating with alkali treatments may 
be given in which case the last treat- 
ment should be with chlorine.” 

The ideas in the foregoing abstracts 
are based upon the facts that the 
chloroamines activate chlorine at low 
pH as well as having a buffering effect 
which keeps the bleaching action at 
these pH values under control and 
prevents degradation of the cellulose. 


Combined Use of Low and High 
pH in Chlorine Bleaching 

In an abstract of B.P. 601,645 
Solray & Cie. (Jnl. Soc. Dyers & Col. 
Sept. 1948, p.327) it is stated that:— 
“A better bleach and stronger fibres 
are obtained by treating cellulose 
fibres, particularly retted fibres, for 
a short time in an aqueous solution 
containing 1-4 g. of active chlorine 
per litre at pH—3 and 20°C., then, 
with or without rinsing, in aqueous 


sodium hexametaphosphate or sodium 
sulphamate at 20°C., the liquor being 
maintained at pH 10-5-11-5 by ad- 
dition of sodium carbonate, and 
finally in an aqueous solution con- 
taining 0-5-2-5 g. of active chlorine 
per litre at pH—3.” 

In this case, the buffering effect of 
fibre impurities would seem to have 
been brought into play in the early 
stages of very active bleaching at 
low pH, the activity of bleaching being 
continued at a slower pace at the 
higher pH of the second stage. The 
use of sodium hexametaphosphate is 
interesting at this stage as it is an 
observed fact that this compound has 
a slight but pronounced accelerating 
effect on the rate of bleaching under 
alkaline conditions. Without further 
information it may be surmised that 
the final stage at low pH is a short 
treatment followed by washing, etc. 


Bromine as Catalyst in Hypo- 
chlorite Bleaching 


In B.P. 596,192 and 596,153 par- 
ticulars are given of the use of bromine 
in the form of potassium bromide as 
a catalyst in bleaching cotton and 
vegetable fibres with hypochlorite. 
It is stated, according to ‘“Tech- 
nologist”’! that the use of bromine in 
this manner has largely been over- 
looked, and that it is now possible 
to make use of potassium bromide as 
an addition to hypochlorite liquors, 
to increase the bleaching activity of 
the solution by something like 50%. 
It is stated that it is possible by this 
means to double the rate of bleaching 
and, at the same time, bring about an 
increase of 50° exhaustion of chlorine 
from the bleach liquor. 

From the point of view of pH value 
it is known that hypochlorite liquors 
act more quickly at low pH than high 
pH, but are much more difficult to 
control at lower figures and for this 
reason a high pH is generally used. 
In the present circumstances it is 
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known that bromine as catalyst can be 
safely used at pH 10 to pH 11 which 
is strongly alkaline but it is further 
pointed out that better results so far 
as speed and exhaustion of the bleach 
liquor are obtained by working at 
pH 7-0 to 8-2, when it will be found 
that the results are entirely satisfactory 
as judged by normal cupramonium 
fluidity testing. 


Effect of pH on Hypochlorite 
Solutions at Raised Temperatures 


In a discussion on continuous 
bleaching and preparatory processes 
F. W. Thomas? made reference to 
accelerated hypochlorite bleaching at 
raised temperatures. During the lec- 
ture it was stated that with increase of 
temperature it was possible to accelerate 
the hypochlorite bleach very con- 
siderably, and it was pointed out that 
this rise of temperature did not lead 
inevitably to rapid decomposition of 
hypochlorite solution if a high pH 
was used. For example, it was pointed 
out that if the pH was maintained 
above 11 a hypochlorite liquor could 
be boiled without undue loss of 
chlorine. 


Bleaching With Sodium Chlorite 


It is well known that sodium 
chlorite can give very good results in 
bleaching at low pH under specified 
conditions. The main points claimed 
for its use are (a) minimum weight 
loss, (b) freedom from tendering due 
to the fact that cellulose is not attacked 
by the chlorite but only the impurities 
and colouring matter of the grey 
cloth, (c) good handle and absorbency. 
For example bleaching can be carried 
out on grey cotton before or after kier 
boiling with as little as 2° chlorite at 
a temperature of 70°C. The pH value 
is controlled at 3-5 to 4-5 preferably 
with organic acid such as formic. The 
two main disadvantages of chlorite 
bleaching are the evolution of poison- 
ous fumes of chlorine dioxide and 
corrosion of metals by the chlorine 
dioxide. The first may be overcome 
by adequate ventilation and the second 
by the use of special stainless steel 
equipment and chemical inhibitors 
such as sodium nitrate. 


Influence of pH on Chlorites 


Useful information of the influence 
of pH on the decomposition of 
chlorites under bleaching conditions 
is provided by White, Taylor and 
Vincent®. These authors state that 
decomposition of chlorites in acid 
solution yields chlorine dioxide and 
chlorate in a molecular ratio which 
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is generally greater than 2 : 1, and is 
practically independent of conditions. 
It is further pointed out that the rate 
of decomposition is largely dependent 
on pH, temperature and concentration 
and that reaction between chlorites 
and hypochlorites or chlorine varies 
with the pH value. The main reaction 
in the latter case and in acid solution 
of chlorine dioxide followed by slow 
formation of chlorate with reduction 
of chlorine dioxide evolution. 


An interesting point refers to the 
effect of formaldehyde and other 
reducing agents on sodium chlorite 
at pH7. It is noted that chlorine 
dioxide is liberated under these con- 
ditions, at which sod. chlorite would 
normally be stable and the risk of 
corrosion be considerably less. Acetal- 
dehyde and ferrous sulphate are 
specifically mentioned as suitable re- 
ducing agents. 


Use of Chlorine Along With 
Chlorites 

According to B.P. 519,522 of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works—incidentally 
one of the early patents in this field 
of bleaching studies—the value of the 
use of chlorine along with chlorites 
is stressed. It is claimed and empha- 
sised that if chlorine is added to a 
bleaching solution of a chlorite the 
final bleaching action is characteristic 
of the chlorite rather than the chlorine. 
In other words the tendency of 
chlorine to degrade the cellulose by 
excessive oxidation is overcome and 
the chlorine instead of attacking the 
cellulose catalysis the chlorite as it 
were, with liberation of chlorine di- 
oxide resulting in effective bleaching 
without degradation of the cellulose. 
A typical chemical equation is sug- 
gested as follows :— 
Cl, + 2 NaC10, — 2 Clo, + 2 NaCl. 

The proportion of chlorine to 
chlorite should be within the range 
25-30% of the available chlorine 
content of the chlorite used and 
should not exceed 50°, otherwise it 
is probable that the favourable balance 
of the reaction may be disturbed. It 
is further noted that the reactions can 
be carried out under a wide range of 
pH values, at the same time empha- 
sising the dangers of corrosion in- 
volved by the use of high temperatures 
and low pH. 


Bleaching Cotton Cloth with 
Sodium Chlorite and Hypochlorite 


It is claimed that very good results 
as regards fluidity can be obtained 
by employing a mixture of sodium 
hypochlorite and sodium chlorite in 


a ratio of 1} : 1 in terms of available 
chlorine used at room temperature. 
From the present point of view it is 
important to note that strict control 
of pH value is not of the first im- 
portance though it should be kept 
within reasonable limits. A recom- 
mended method is as follows, using 
kier boiled cotton:—The cloth is 
impregnated with the bleaching solu- 
tion at room temperature and stacked 
for 6 hours followed by washing and 
anti-chlor. Wash again and dry. 

pH Control. The pH of the solution 
is maintained at from 8-7 to 9-0 
during the bleaching operation if a 
period of 30 minutes is used. For 
a 2 hour bleach a pH value of 9-2-9-4 
is recommended, and for a 6 to 12 hour 
bleach pH 9-7-10-0. The feature of 
the higher pH with longer periods 
is that it prevents the available 
chlorine from being too quickly 
exhausted. Regulation of the pH is 
by use of appropriate mixture of 
sodium bicarbonate and sodium car- 
bonate, and is tested in the ordinary 
way by means of an electrometer of 
DH test papers. 

Claims are made for this method 
that the catalytic effect of the chlorite 
upon the hypochlorite makes use of 
the cheapness and bleaching activity 
of the latter with reduced risk of 
damage to the material and a greater 
ease of control by regulation of the 
pH value as already indicated. This 


Table 1—Breaking Strength 





Chlorite- 
Hypochlorite Hypochlorite 
Bleach Bleach 
Warps Warps 
75°5 Warps 77:8 
72:1 76-3 
95-0 132-0 
60-3 68:2 
62-4 75-6 
63:0 Weft 64:2 
61:2 66°5 
91-0 95:0 
56:°8 58-1 
66:0 83.4 


point of view may be borne out by 
Table I given in the article’ from 
which the foregoing information has 
been extracted. 


Hypochlorite and Chlorite Bleach- 
ing of Cellulose Pulp 


In U.S.P. 2513787 claims are made 
for increased efficiency and savings 
in bleaching cellulosic materials, par- 
ticularly wood pulp by the use of a 
mixture of hypochlorite and chlorite 
with special reference to the technique 
of pH control for the purpose of 
using both bleaching agents in the 
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most efficient manner. ‘lhe general 
method is to control the bleach liquor 
at the beginning of the bleaching 
period at pH 9 which has the effect 
of inhibiting completely the action of 
sodium chlorite. When the progress 
of the reaction indicates that all the 
hypochlorite has been utilised, the 
pH is lowered to 4 thus activating the 
chlorite by which the bleaching action 
is completed without any risk of 
detriment to the stock. 

It should be noted that this tech- 
nique is in keeping with ideas expres- 
sed elsewhere in the present notes 
that the impurities present in raw 
cellulosic materials have the effect of 
stabilising and buffering oxidising 
solutions used in bleaching. In view 
of this it is likely that the cheapness 
and high oxidising activity of hypo- 
chlorites can be made use of in such 
processes in the early stages, the 
chlorite being brought into play when 
the risk of cellulosic degradation by 
excessive hypochlroite bleaching 
begins to appear, as it is well known 
that chlorites do not attack the cellu- 
lose but only natural colouring matter. 


Effect of pH on the Stability of 
Hydrogen Peroxide Solutions 


Outlining developments with 
bleaching with hydrogen peroxide, 
Wood and Richmond’ have pointed 
out that it had long been held as an 
important point in the stability of 
hydrogen peroxide solutions that ap- 
preciable quantities of acid should be 
present. This is now known to be 
unnecessary and a graph illustrating 
this point of view shows that under 
pH 6 the evolution of oxygen from pure 
hydrogen peroxide 100°C. is negli- 
gible. Over this figure it begins to 
rise more or less as follows: Evolution 
of oxygen at 6:5 pH is = 2°5% at 
7 pH, at 7-25 pH 12%, with the 
curve rising steeply. 

The same authors have summarised 
the study of the effect of certain 
catalysts on the rate of decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide, particularly 
in the presence of iron at different 
pH values. In the presence of very 
minute quantities of iron, e.g. 0-1 
p-p-m. the highest rate of decompo- 
sition was observed at pH 3, using a 
pure high strength solution of hydro- 
gen peroxide. In a curve illustrating 
this point oxygen evolution in the 
presence of traces of iron as indicated 
showed about 14% at pH 2 rising 
rapidly to 26% at pH 3 and falling 
again with rising pH till stability of 
the solution was reached at pH 5. 
This experiment was again carried out 
at 100°C. on pure high strength 


hydrogen peroxide solution. It is 
noted that the same principle would 
probably apply from more dilute 
solutions in the presence of metallic 
catalysts. 


Continuous Peroxide Bleaching by 
the Pad-Steam Method 


In a description of the continuous 
pad-steam method of peroxide bleach- 
ing developed in the U.S., Stubbs® 
has drawn attention to many important 
features in the process. From the 
present aspect of pH it is mainly of 
interest to note that the fabric satu- 
rated with the peroxide solution 
containing approximately its own 
weight of 1 vol. hydrogen peroxide 
and up to 1% of sodium silicate is 
subjected to a steaming treatment in 
the J-box at a pH between 10 and 11. 
Care must be taken to remove all 
residual alkali by thorough washing 
before entry into the peroxide satu- 
rator, to avoid an excessive rise in 
pH value with consequent instability 
of the peroxide solution. 

Another point made during the 
course of the lecture was that unless 
the pH value was kept fairly high 
there was a tendency to deposit silica 
on the sides of the stainless steel 
J-boxes. This resulted in resistance 
to the movement of the fabric through 
the J-box and eventually caused rub- 
marks on the goods if allowed to 
build-up excessively. While it was 
known that high pH would reduce the 
incidence of this trouble it was noted 
that most bleachers preferred to 
work as near the critical value of 
pH 10 as possible. 

In a further description of the 
continuous J-box method of peroxide 
bleaching the following particulars 
are given:—After the caustic treat- 
ment the goods are thoroughly washed 
and saturated in a peroxide solution 
of liquor containing 1% peroxide, 
1-4 to 15% of sodium silicate 42 deg. 
Be. and 0-1%-0-15°% of caustic soda 
at a pH of 10-8-11. The goods are 
saturated at room temperature and 
impregnated to hold 100% of liquor 
before being passed into the J-box for 
steaming. The steaming is carried 
out for 60 minutes at 100°C. or as 
near as possible. It is pointed out 
that oxygen is evolved slowly under 
the conditions of steaming, tempera- 
ture and pH and the bleaching action 
is completed in the specified time. 

In this description again the matter 
of thorough washing at all stages 
receives special emphasis, not only 
from the point of view of the removal 
of all impurities prior to entry into 
the bleaching bath, but also for the 


prevention of carry-over of alkali into 
the bleaching stage and consequent 
possible variations in pH value. 


Effects of Silicates on the Stability 
of Peroxides 


Interesting information is supplied 
by Campbell’ in Tables 2 and 3 
reproduced herewith regarding the 
effect of silicate on the stability of 
hydrogen peroxide solutions as com- 
pared with solutions, the pH of which 
is controlled by the use of caustic 
soda only. Both solutions are main- 
tained at a temperature of 180°F. and 
the time factor is that required to 
bring about 50° decomposition of the 
peroxide solution. It is pointed out 
that peroxide solutions are most 
stable under acid conditions and 
cannot be used for bleaching purposes 
until they are made alkaline with 
caustic soda or other suitable reagent. 
It was further noted that solutions 
made alkaline with caustic only were 
very susceptible to catalysis by the 
presence of minute traces of metallic 
ions. 


Table 2 


Rate of Decomposition of One Volume 
Hydrogen Peroxide Solution at 180°F. 
Time required for 
pH 50% decomposition 
8 3-2 hours 


OID 
woor- 
_— 
N 


(approx.) 


Add just sufficient caustic soda to 
maintain pH to above solution. 


Table 3 


Rate of Decomposition of One Volume 
Hydrogen Peroxide Solution at 180°F. 
Containing 7:2 Grains per Litre Sodium 
Silicate. 
(pH adjusted with NaOH or H,SO,) 


pH Time required for 
50% decomposition 

60 3-75 hours 
70 3°5 ” 
8-0 11-0 e 
9-0 5:5 e 
9-6 40 sis 

10:5 1:5 sia 

12-0 10 mins. 

approx. 


A comparison of the two tables 
shows that sodium silicate is much 
more effective than caustic soda as a 
stabiliser expecially in the range 
8-0-10-5. In a later note this writer 
draws attention to the effectiveness 
of grey cotton impurities as stabiliser 
and suggests that the best combination 
for peroxide bleaching is sodium 
silicate and grey cotton. This effect 
is applied in practice in one-stage 
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bleaching of cotton piece-goods. For 
most purposes the pH value in cotton 
bleaching is maintained between 9-8 
11-0. 


Continuous Peroxide Bleaching— 
Azoic Dyed Yarns 
Campbell’ mentions pH in relation 
to the peroxide bleach stage of the 
continuous bleach process and draws 
attention to the need for careful 
control. For example impregnation 
with peroxide should be in a 0-5-1-0 
vol. hydrogen peroxide solution stabi- 
lised and buffered with 1° sodium 
silicate 82°F., pH 10-5-10-8. The 
goods being stored in the steam stage 
or J-box for 30-60 mins. An interes- 
ting point is made in relation to yarn 
dyed goods—with azoic dyes—where 
it is emphasized that the caustic 
treatment should be omitted and two 
peroxide stages given instead. The 
variation is in the pH value which 
is kept slightly lower at 10-0-10-4— 
the indication being that a rather 
lower alkalinity should be maintained 
for azoic dyed goods to prevent 
bleeding during bleaching. The tem- 
perature of bleaching should also be 
kept rather lower at 190°-195°F. 


Animal Fibre Bleaching With 

Peroxide 

According to B.P. 347292 raw wool 
which has been scoured may be 
bleached with hydrogen peroxide at 
low pH—on the acid side 3-6-5 by a 
drying process. The method is out- 
lined as follows:—Raw wool is fed 
from an opener into the first bowl 
containing soda ash at 120°F., 
squeezed and thence to a second bowl 
containing soda ash and soap, squeezed 
again and into bowl three which is 
supplied with soap only. It is then 
rinsed well for removal of alkali and 
thence to peroxide solution at 120°F., 
pH 5-4, adjusted by sulphuric acid. 
On leaving the acid peroxide bath 
the wool is squeezed as dry as possible 
and allowed to dry slowly on a con- 
veyor belt at 120 to 140°F. Bleaching 
is said to be completed at this stage 
and no further washing is necessary, 
as presumably there can be no trace 
of residual alkali to damage the wool 
fibre. 


Effect of Varying the pH in 
Peroxide Bleaching of Wool 
In a study on the effect of hydrogen 

peroxide in oxidising wool Smith and 

Harris* showed that the extent of 

oxidation depended upon concentra- 

tion temperature and pH of solutions 
and time of treatment. In a special 
reference to the effect of varying the 
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pH on the oxidising solutions it was 
stated:—‘‘Results indicate that the 
pH of the hydrogen peroxide solution 
has no appreciable effect on the 
oxidation of wool by peroxide by 
below about pH 7. Between pH 7 
and 10 the alkali solubility increases 
and the cystine content decreases with 
increase in pH. Above 10 the cystine 
continued to decrease but the alkali 
solubility also decreased. This is 
due to the fact that above pH 10 the 
alkali concentration in the hydrogen 
peroxide bath becomes sufficiently 
high to dissolve in subsequent alkali 
treatment. When the loss in weight 
in peroxide treatment is added to the 
loss in weight in the alkali treatment, 
the total loss in weight is in better 
agreement with the decrease in cystine 
content.” 


Peroxide Bleach for Dark Wools 

A so-called “‘stabilising-catalysing” 
treatment for dark raw wool, e.g. 
alpaca, cashmere, camel hair, goat 
hair, etc., is claimed in B.P. 745,941 
(Harris Research Laboratories Inc, 
U.S.A.)*. The treatment which con- 
sists of subjecting the wool to the 
action of formaldehyde in the presence 
of a ferrous salt and preferably a 
reducing agent is said to bring about 
chemical stabilisation of the keratinous 
material of the wool fibre to such an 
extent that it may afterwards be sub- 
jected to severe bleaching treatment 
with peroxides. 

The presence of a reducing agent 
is said to have a specially good effect 
on the reduction of the disulphide 
linkage of the cystine group with 
good levelling of the iron salt and 
thorough penetration of the latter 
into the keratin in the region of pig- 
mented material. It is presumably 
this penetration of iron salt into the 
darkest coloured regions of the fibres 
which assists the bleaching action 
at the second stage of treatment. 

An example is given:—250 lb. dark 
Alleppo carpet wool was treated in a 
stainless steel kettle total capacity 
1900 litres. First bath—3-5 Ibs. 
ferrous sulphate; 1-1 Ibs. citric acid; 
0-35 Ibs. sodium-sulphoxylate-formal- 
dehyde; 11-1 litres formaldehyde 
solution (40°); 0-9 Ibs. Triton « 100. 
Treat for 1} hours at 82°C. and pH 
adjusted to 5-5 to 6-0 with acetic acid. 
Rinse twice for 3 mins. at 43°C. and 
bleach as follows:—16-8 Ibs. oxalic 
acid; 42 lbs. tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate; 29-4 lbs. sodium carbonate; 
16-6 gals. hydrogen peroxide 120 vol. 
Commence at 55°C. and after 1 hour 
add 2 lbs. soda ash to maintain pH at 
8:2. Bleaching is continued for a 





further 2 hours with a final tempera- 
ture of 60°C. and a total bleaching 
time of 3-5 hours. Liquor ratio varies 
from 10 : 1-40 : 1 or more to suit 
equipment. In both cases careful 
maintenance of the pH values within 
the specified ranges is essential for 
the production of consistently good 
results. 


Silk Bleaching with Peroxide 
The use of hydrogen peroxide is 
common in bleaching natural silk— 
weighted and unweighted. Alkalinity 
is important and should be carefully 
controlled to avoid damage to the 
silk. Recommendations are oxygen 
content 1-6 to 2-5 grammes per litre 
for 5 to 6 hours at 160°F.-180°F. at 
pH 10 maintained by use of ammonia. 
Free alkali should never be permitted 
in silk bleaching baths and alkalinity 
in either de-gumming or bleaching 
kept under pH 10-25 in all circum- 
stances. Piece goods bleaching is 
normally carried out in open vessels 
so that the progress of the reaction 
can be kept under survey. 
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Canada: 


National Packaging Exposition 


The 7th Canadian National Packaging 
Exposition will be held in the Automotive 
Building of the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, November 
4 to 6, 1958. The type of goods to be 
shown will include all forms of packaging 
materials and equipment; various methods 
of packaging will also be illustrated. Total 
attendance at the 1957 event was estimated 
at 15,000, comprising buyers or official 
representatives able to influence buying. 
U.K. manufacturers who contemplate 
exhibiting at this show should instruct 
their agents as soon as possible to approach 
the organisers, the Packaging Association 
of Canada, 1 St. Clair Avenue West, 
Toronto, 7. 
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Oiling of Mesta 


Results and discussion of some recent experimental investigations 
carried out to ascertain the effects of oiling on the processing 


By K. K. CHATTERJEE, P. K. SAHA, K. K. BHOWMICK, S. 


IXING mesta with jute is now 
M widely practised in the Indian 

jute industry for the manu- 
facture of hessian and sacking the 
proportion, of course, depending 
chiefly on the quality of the end 
product. The application of oil in the 
form of batching emulsion is an 
essential requirement in jute pro- 
cessing and considerable work has 
been reported on various aspects of 
the oiling of jute ', *, * but no such 
work has yet been published on mesta. 
The present investigation, however, 
relates to the effect of oiling on the 
processing of mesta. 

A commercial sample (Plassey CN 
Mesta bottom—J5845) of mesta fibre 
was taken for these experiments. 
Individual samples, 13 Ibs. each, 
were selected from representative lots 
of fibres, which were made by mixing 
and sampling thoroughly, reed by 
reed, from two half bales and sub- 
sequent re-sampling. In this manner 
50 test samples were made at a time. 
Each sample was allowed to stand for 
conditioning in a standard laboratory 
atmosphere for two days before the 
experiment and a portion of it (350 g.) 
was taken for ascertaining the moisture 
regain values. Mineral batching oil, 
normally used in the jute industry, was 
employed. The emulsion with differ- 
ent proportions of oil and water was 
prepared in an emulsification plant 
on the day of experiment. The 
emulsions were stable; in each case the 
stability of the emulsion was noted. 

All experiments were carried out in 
duplicate, the second one being per- 
formed immediately after the first on 
the same day. For each experiment, 
12 lbs. of fibre were taken and the 
emulsion subsequently applied by 
means of a spray gun. ‘The material 
was then passed through the softener 
once and processed and spun into 
yarns of nominal grist, 10 lbs./spyndle, 
with the same set of existing jute 
machinery with the same dollop, 


* Technological Research Laboratories, 
Indian Central Jute Committee. 


of mesta 


drafts and doublings as in T.R.L. 
standard spins.‘ The spindle speed 
and the twist of the yarns were 
3,600 r.p.m. and 3-43 t.p.i. respec- 
tively. ‘The humidities were also 
recorded during spraying, carding and 
spinning. 


The estimation of oil and water 
content was carried out on samples 
collected at four stages of processing, 
i.ec., breaker sliver, finisher sliver, 
second drawing sliver, and yarn, each 
in duplicate, one on the sample 
collected at the beginning and another 
at the end of each experiment. The 
oil was estimated after extraction of 
the samples in a soxhlet apparatus 
with petroleum ether (b.p. 60°-80°) 
for about five hours; the extracted 
fibre was dried in an oven at 105°C. to 
a constant weight. 


The card droppings after collection 
were conditioned for two days at 
65 -+ 2% R.H., weighed and calculated 
as a percentage on the de-oiled, 
oven-dry fibres fed. The number of 
spinning breaks were recorded over a 
period of spinning 10 full spinning 
bobbins on the same set of five 
consecutive spindles selected from 
the spinning frame. The yarns were 
conditioned at 65 + 2% R.H. and 
tested for grist, strength-grist ratio or 
quality ratio (Q.R.) and the co- 
efficient of variation of the weight 
(wt.c.v.°%,) of 2-in. yarn pieces. 

Fibres are not generally stacked or 
binned in the industry and to cope 
with the facilities and programme of 
the spinning trials, the fibre samples 
after application of the emulsion were 
not binned. However, to start with, 
experiments were carried out to 
observe what effect, if any the binning 
treatment had on the quality of the 
yarn and the results are set out in 


Table 1. 


In addition to this, three series of 
experiments were carried out to study 
the effect of different amounts of 
water and oil applied on mesta at 
various stages of processing. In the 


B. BANDYOPADHYAY* 


first series, the amounts of water 
added varied from 10-30% and the 
oil was kept constant at 5°%, on the 
weight of air-dry fibres but in the 
second series the amount of water 
added was kept constant at about 
25°, whilst that of the oil applied 
varied from 0-15%. The last series, 
however, was concerned with the 
experiments in which both water and 
oil had been varied (water from 
8 to 32% and oil from 2 to 8°%,) by 
applying different amounts of emulsion 
of the same composition. The results 
of the experiments in duplicate (three 
of which were spoiled during the oil 
and the water estimation) are given in 


Tables 2, 3 and 4. 


Results and Discussion 


The percentage of oil and water 
applied to the fibres has been calcu- 
lated on the basis of de-oiled oven-dry 
fibres from the amount of emulsion 
applied (from the difference in weight 
of fibres before and after spraying), 
the known composition of the emulsion 
and the moisture regain values. In 
view of the possible irregularities in 
the take-up of adhering oil in the 
machinery by the raw fibres, which 
varies from 0-2-0-4% and as no 
separate data could be obtained for 
emulsion-treated fibres, this has not 
been taken into account. The moisture 
and the oil contents have also been 
calculated on the basis of de-oiled 
oven-dry weight of fibres, from the 
initial weight of the processed samples 
collected, oven-dry weight of the 
said sample after de-oiling and the 
weight of the oil estimated. The 
figures for oil content have been 
corrected for natural fat and wax of 
mesta, which is about 0-18°%. 


Table 1 shows there was no marked 
difference in the Q.R. of the yarns 
between the binning and non-binning 
treatments but there were less spinning 
breaks when the samples were binned. 
This, however, supported the earlier 
observations of Bandyopadhyay and 
Sarkar on jute.° 
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Table 1 
P.C. of Oil Estimated P.C. of Moisture Estimated _ of aang > of ext - R.H. % Mois 
Mois- P.C. -—_——— ————--— ———_ —_____-——— roppings arn rist t. ———_—_—__ 
Test ture of Fin- I of Fin- tT (Conditioned) Breaks in Ibs. QR. cv. At At wy Oe 
No. Regain Oil Breaker isher Draw- Spun Water Breaker isher Draw- Spun —~—---————— Spinning spyndle . Spray Card Spin. No 3 
% Ap- sliver sliver ing yarn Ap- sliver sliver ing yarn Breaker Fin- (Per 10 ni ° 
ing 
plied sliver plied sliver isher bobbins) 
Binning for 2 Days 6564 e 
6441 145 657 481 455 444 439 2628 33-73 29:32 2798 2399 32 38 12 92 67416 31 77 1% 1% ee 9 
642 145 646 S11 451 443 433 2584 3418 30:71 28:78 2381 36 39 5 90 69412 31 77 68 35 mn is 
No Binning 6587 ee 
6451 149 623 504 SIS 491 500 2492 3400 3319 3145 2592 31 32 18 90 68417 28 7 65 7 it 
6452 148 622 475 528 S21 S21 2488 3249 32:28 3049 2298 36 44 39 84 60417 31 77 765 755 my 1S 
6599 12-7 
Table 2 
P.C. of Oil Estimated _ P.C. of Moisture Estimated ee of Sond i. of oe w R.H. °, | 
Mois- P.C. Tomer epee aeneencememcemnces GPA, ee eee mera cee come cesses oe roppings arn rist t. ——_______ 
Test ture of Fin- II of Fin- Il (Conditioned) Breaksin Ibs. QR. cv. At At At 
No. Regain Oil Breaker isher Draw- Spun Water Breaker isher Draw- Spun ——-——-———-—— Spinning spyndle °, Spray Card Spin. 3) | 
% Ap- sliver sliver ing yarn Ap- sliver sliver ing yarn Breaker Fin- (Per 10 ning (; ) 
plied sliver plied sliver isher bobbins) 
6380 165 547 420 442 454 414 1094 2155 2097 1989 1712 30 40 44 95 61411 30 77 77 % 
6381 163 526 455 425 424 396 10:52 21:89 2058 1946 17:17 31 40 57 88 53422 36 77 #77 «4 
6398 136 548 412 422 410 432 1644 2427 2281 2149 1795 33 34 20 94 62412 30 7 755 % 
6399 136 5:19 443 433 413 402 1557 23-44 2158 2012 1727 34 41 17 92 59417 29 7 71 1% (4) 
6404 151 505 438 421 406 409 2020 2658 2469 23:07 1911 32 45 9 93 66414 27 68 71 % 
6405 163 534 450 437 424 435 21:36 2819 2540 2353 1931 31 38 7 95 67414 27 71 4 7 
6464 122 553 443 415 402 3-93 2765 2965 27:44 25:50 20:77 31 346 5 10-3 68425 28 72 66 725 
6465 136 504 483 441 424 425 25:20 3266 27:90 2584 1907 35 43 8 90 60412 31 72 72 7 
6455 151 5:32 439 437 428 421 31-92 38:76 3616 3442 2739 31 40 28 88 66412 32 77 % 715 
Constant Percentage of Oil at the various stages. This oil had Variation in Oil and Water 
Applied obviously been taken-up by the fibres Applied 
It is evident from Table 2 that there from the — a a “ Table 4 indicates that simultaneous 
was a reduction of oil content at the Processing. h + 6 af yg F “ increase in oil and water applied 
breaker card, the oil-content of the rv ny t 60 -—y oO a oP ic resulted in loss of lesser amount of oil N 
fibre thereafter remaining more or less 0M 2°8 . o» Pus 1%” a Mage compared to previous cases. It will 
constant as there was very little ow Tren an Sag ut a hn also be seen from the table that 6-7%, 
further reduction up to the yarn stage, or ye a iy est oF ol! oil and 24-28°%, water are necessary 
the final loss being about 1%. Onthe PPied, t -f 9-89) ig Seestne up to for satisfactory spinning and yarn 
other hand, loss of most of the water 2" €xtent OF 2:57. t, po Pye quality. Further increases in the 
applied was due to evaporation and the ‘Ure B capes "eger a a — . : amount of oil and water applied did 
amount of water retained by the yarn TOUSMIY @ o OF the applied not show any beneficial effect. When 
increased with the increase in the prope pote he ae war .f — the applied water and oil were rather L 
applied water under more or less mee, roy 5 os ee "ae low (2% and 8%, respectively), the | 
similar humidity. The variation inthe /7-/? /o» Dut at ‘ower humidities the — yarn quality was very poor. nec 
amount of water applied within the loss was somewhat higher. It also ne 
range did not appear to have any “PP€ars from the table that mesta Conclusion es 
effect on the card droppings; 20-25%, =o pn Dre B gen _. gh Taking into consideration the regain Se 
of the added water appeared to be ‘8"EF num it a7 a a S 1 and the humidities prevailing during we 
necessary for satisfactory spinning yg "The te hi .__ e 6/99, processing, the following conclusions rs 
performance as shown by the yarn - yee Bicigys mt srg P pt might be drawn: pe 
breaks and Q.R. of the yarns. ee ee Ce Ce ce ' . , aide un 
' yarn breaks, but with any further (1) Mesta - be ~—- _~ —s of | (c) 
increase of oil the quality of the yarn 25% water only, ut the yarn an 
Constant Percentage of Water tended to deteriorate as shown by breaks are considerably high, re- re: 
Applied increased yarn breaks and fall in sulting in higher costs of pro- ya 
It will be observed from Table 3 quality ratio. On the other hand, duction. 
that samples containing no added oil applied oil did not seem to have any (2) The addition of 8-16°/, water | 
show an oil content of 0-24-0-39% effect on card droppings. together with 2-4°%, oil did not 
Table 3 | oR 
— P.C. of Oil Estimated pc, PC: 0fMoisture Estimated PC. of Card = No.of - R.H. a 
— oa : 7 . Cc. — — - - roppings arn rist t. —— ———_ 
Test ture of Fin- Il of Fin- ll (Conditioned) Breaks in Ibs. QR. cv. At At At T 
No. Regain Oil Breaker isher Draw- Spun Water Breaker isher Draw- Spun ————-—— Spinning spyndle °, Spray Card Spin- 
% Ap-  siiver sliver ing yarn Ap- sliver sliver ing yarn Breaker Fin- (Per 10 ning 
plied sliver plied sliver isher bobbins) | 
6466 129 nil 039 026 024 0-26 25:92 3112 3036 25:72 2269 39 45 90 91 59413 30 75 75 % 
6467 111 nil 035 O21 023 0-29 2551 32:02 30-43 25:89 2058 40 47 63 87 61413 28 75 75 % | 
6502 133 279 279 269 258 251 2322 29-70 2562 2305 1791 41 44 30 97 60413 28 62 62 & 
6503 129 278 280 293 282 2:77 23-14 2806 2695 23-24 1748 36 44 18 93 64413 26 63 62 & 
6514 129 592 577 556 552 561 2470 29-27 2702 2488 1891 35 42 20 101 62408 29 64 64 & 
6515 129 604 637 573 566 565 25:15 31-81 2688 2441 1847 36 441 9 98 60417 32 64 65 6 
6533 129 936 739 699 679 679 2599 3457 3107 29-15 2215 35 41 13 100 65411 29 73 7 & 
6541 122 12:90 1031 1080 10:89 10:73 2690 3191 31:96 3026 2299 36 4-4 28 99 61412 29 59 7 & 
6542 120 1250 10:93 11:33 11:06 10:90 2605 33:26 3148 29-41 21:50 3-5 45 20 95 55416 29 70 «#470 «(68 ¢ 
6553 142 1588 1438 15:34 15:10 14-99 2646 32:09 30:71 2869 2259 39 44 23 98 58413 29 7 7 & S| 
6719 11-8 1488 13-90 13-72 13-68 13-37 2480 2561 2336 2116 1406 38 44 24 107 54411 30 606 63 & h 
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Table 4 
RH. ° P.C. of Oil Estimated P.C. of Moisture Estimated P.C, of Card No. of R.H. % 

—_ 2 Mois- P.C. —————_—_- - PC. - —__—___———————_ Droppings Yarn Grist ———— 

a Test ture of Fin- Il of Fin- Il (Conditioned) Breaksin Ibs. QR. cv. At At At 

At No. Regain Oil Breaker isher Draw- Spun Water Breaker isher Draw- Spun —---—---—-—-— Spinning spyndle ; Spray Card Spin- 

ard Spin. %, Ap-_ sliver sliver ing yarn Ap- sliver sliver ing yarn Breaker Fin- (Per 10 ning 
ning plied sliver plied sliver isher bobbins) 
4 12-20 2AR 2282S 2S) 2S B44 17-59) :16-97 1650 1493 3644 64 92 46408 31 635 65 65:5 

7 6965 11°38 2:10 1-41 1:26 1:16 1-47 8-40 16°84 16:74 6:44 13:77 39 46 56 10:1 45+11 38 65 65 66 

a 2 7% «129 «40202«4:3102=CO3-760 3-73) 3-85) 16-08 §=— 24-72, 23-58 «22:59 1496 «23943 78 95 55409 35 64 66 65 

7 6577 (125 4:34 3°85 3:83 3:89 3:79 17:36 24:59 2466 23:92 15-99 43 43 40 oa 58+13 26 64 64 62 
6587 144 632 539 5-75 5-62 5:71 25-28 28:08 30:86 28:59 20:75 42 41 20 98 63411 3 64 64 63 
1 488 129 629 7-70 684 683 671 25:16 31:21 2612 25-72 1982 38 43 18 97 64406 28 64 63 62 
6 577 433 «159 7:25 6:29 6:09 6:06 619 29-00 36:88 34:66 32:47 26°34 3-4 38 13 8-9 64414 29 70 72 76 
‘S 18s “4615S 74806220639) 634033) 29-92 37-84 «= 36-79-3459 23-94 30 848 24 83 63421 30 72 72 76 
65999 127 810 9-03 901 8-73 8:86 32-40 36:09 33:30 29:75 19-60 3:7 48 42 92 59+13 32 63 64 «866 
improve the spinning performance, pings, which were about 8%. Laboratories for his kind interest and 
ini also the Q.R. of the yarns was (5) Binning treatment applied to fibres SUggestions. 
——— low. after application of oil and water 
At At dt h littl oat References 
" r —_ . . a eare o show a littie (abou 
—_ = (3) The limits for applied oil and mf ; ‘ _ A f (1) Roy and Sen, Tex. Man., 1950, 76, 219. 
water appeared to be 5-9% and 3‘) Improvement in the Q.R. o (2) Das Gupta, Tripathi, Roy and Sen, Tex. 
20-25° seeeeartiealins yarns. Man., 1952, 78, 410. 

a - ~£) /o TESpectively. (3) Das, Basak and Wareham, Fibres, 1953, 

755 % sila , 

71 7s (4) Variations in the percentages of oil Acknowledgment (4) Nodder and Gillies, T.R. Memoir No. 1, 

” (0-15°,) and water (8-32°%,) had no Thanks are due to Dr. P. B. Sarkar, ‘ as ia Soe 

: a % ay a a . ‘ " 

&% 7s appreciable effect on card drop- Director, Technological Research “ 1953, 99, rr eniinies ” 

7 775 

| knurled surface. This was comparable to 

-r : F the comparison of a fabric woven of a 
Textile Institute continuous filament yarn and one woven of 

a spun yarn. The spun yarn fabric had 

1eous the lower real area of contact and con- 
plied - i . sequently felt warmer. Fabrics might be 
of oil M d fi d t ] compared by a_ simple experimental 

0 odified Continuous Filament 3c Scns. Seen 
5.70 1 in. dia. and -030 in. thick polished on one 
d-1'/0 surface and mounted horizontally on 
‘SSary insulation so as to have a small and 

yarn Yarns constant heat loss. The disc was provided 
the with a thermocouple to measure its 
i did temperature. The temperature of the disc 
Whe was raised about 20°C. above room 
WV hen a — , e ; temperature by applying a warm _ brass 
ather LTHOUGH since 1945 many ideas r.p.m. but the Heberlein false _ twist a and the wulgha vated by a piece 
“* had been developed, few had been machine had special spindles operating in of the fabric under test. The fabric was 
’ fully exploited commercially in con- air bearings which it was claimed, enabled . oat: 

. h dified conti of ten , held flat by a small weight and the tem- 
nection with modified continuous filament speeds of 120,000 r.p.m. and more to be perature of the disc noted as a function of 

yarns, stated Mr. D. F. Arthur, B.Sc., achieved. In many instances the aim in : r fabri nts : 
A.Inst.P. (British Ny! cteteiin ae ; ny ; time. The fabric woven of continuous 
A.Inst.P. (British Nylon Spinners Ltd.) developing a modified continuous filament —§Jament yarn reduced the disc temperature 

; in a recent address to the West Riding yarn had been to obtain a wool-like handle oe initial value i 7 
egain Secti F ie Veetiie taties, Shae | sedi ‘ J to half its initial value in about 17 secs., 

: a seed : ” —. netitute. — or generally to imitate a spun yarn in some —whereas_the spun fabric and that woven 
uring — = = ~ sell — _pate - be particular. In fact, the consequence of of “Taslan” yarn took about 35 secs., for 
sions PP ica _ - = t! e —, _ = » many of the processes had been to produce the same temperature drop. It might also 

pa obo a — basic types a on . range of unusual properties notably pe shown that over 65 secs. was required 
| P _— ul an _ ay Bs twist, — — and surface properties, said for a knitted fabric of false twist crimped 
ion Oo | rye fi + be (d) ; bl: re a» * Ir. Arthur. yarn to produce the same effect. It was 
yarn oni yma aggro 8 a For cineca An interesting aspect of the lecture was apparent, therefore, that the air blast 
1, re- reasons the es $e . “ng f all pan concerned with surface characteristics. It bulking process _produced a yarn with 
pro- mame Bonne oar msc differ bon , d od was frequently observed that some fabrics surface characteristics very close to those 
oien Gor the s a om Piao : © felt cold while others felt warm and this of a spun yarn. — 
major types were set our in could be analysed in terms of the properties The difference in structure of the various 
water of the fibre, yarn and fabrics involved. bulked and stretch yarns was shown by the 
Table 1 Comparison of the tactile sensation pro- water absorption properties of the yarns, 
1 not P : ake sd 
Production duced by, for example, a piece of plastic under conditions where an excess of water 
| Yarn Seaeet a and a piece of metal showed that the was present. Table 2 sets out the per- 
oe Sar ae * metal felt very much colder. Both sub- centage water absorption in skeins of yarn 
“Ban-Lon” 375 20 stances were assumed to have the same which had been immersed for several hours 
R.H.% fore ro Se smooth surface. In fact, the metal had a in water and on removal allowed to drain 
At At Twist-set—untwist higher thermal conductivity and in the first for a specified time. 
, Card Spin- conventional methods less than 1 few instants of contact with the skin re- 
ning False twist method moved more heat from it than the plastic Table 2 
Spindle speed 30,000 . : i 
5 did. If now the experiment was repeated Yarn Absorption °, 
rp.m. 31 1-65 , Pp _ Tep 

75 : Spindle speed 60,000 with two pieces of metal, one polished and __ False twist crimped— 

= @ | Spindle speed 128,000 62 3-3 one knurled, the polished metal felt colder 4 den. por Si. 1779 

624 r.p.m. 125 66 than the knurled. Here the properties of 2 den. per fil. ms 1651 

6446 Cig the material were the same, but the surface _,__3 den. per fil. . 1567 

65 65 ms diffe ° th 1 f Ban-Lon” high bulk .. 1010 

ar was different; the real area of contact «pan-Lon” normal bulk 875 

7 (8 The production rate of the false twist between the polished surface and the skin “Agilon”.. igs ; 906 

70 - crimped yarns was determined by the was greater than that of the knurled surface nana. . . a 

8 5 spindle speed obtainable. Most machines and the skin. Consequently, the polished gun 1/12s c.c. nylon .. h ce 350 

had spindles operating at up to 40,000 surface could remove heat faster than the Continuous filament 2 den. per fil. . . 355 
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Cutting Terry Towels from the 
Woven Length 


In the methods described, an experienced operative working on 
piece rates will cut 200 to 300 dozens of single cut towels in 
8 hours, or 500 dozens of three-in-a-width face towels in the 


ERRY towels are usually woven 
with a fancy heading border at 
each end. Sometimes other 
weaves that are non-terry weaves and 
which often employ mercerized, dyed 
or other types of fancy yarns, are used 
in these borders to enhance the ap- 
pearance and increase the sales value. 
On the contrary no special weave or 
fancy yarns may be used when weaving 
these fancy borders or headings. In 
such a case the weave will be the ord- 
inary basic terry weave but woven 
without producing any terry loops in 
contrasting bars with other portions of 
the cloth consisting of terry loop 
fabric. 

Whatever the type of heading woven 
on the ends of the terry towel it is 
extremely important each specimen is 
an exact replica of the rest in length, 
width and weight. To facilitate this, 
the designer usually arranges for a 
clearly marked line to be woven into 





Cutting towels one at a time from 120 yds. rolls of terry 
cloth by means of an electrically driven rotary cutting 


instrument. This carries a very small 
counter easily operated by the thumb of the operative 
after each cutting stroke. In this manner, an accurate 
count of all towels dealt with is obtained, and each towel 
as it is cut passes to the left and lies over the rail attached 


to the table 
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same time 


By T. HARGREAVES 


the fabric at a point exactly between 
the last heading of one towel and the 
first heading of the next. This is 
known as the cutting line and there are 
many ingenious ways of weaving it 
without having recourse to drop boxes, 
or complicated procedures. 

It is along this cutting line that each 
towel is severed from the roll of terry 
cloth. Cutting these towels in super- 
imposed form is not a practical prop- 
osition in face of the difficulties 
involved in pairing the headings. Each 
towel must, therefore, be cut from the 
roll by a separate cutting action. For 
many years large type manually oper- 
ated, scissors were used to do this 
cutting process and scissor wielding 
operatives were certainly adept at their 
job. Today, however, several makes 
of cutting instruments are available, 
some small and light, others larger and, 
of course, heavier. The heavier types 
are equipped with small rollers in the 





mechanical 


SHAPED PIPING 
ARM 


base so that they can be run forwardsor 
backwards by the operative without 
having to lift them from the surface of 
the cutting table. 

These cutting instruments consist 
of a steel disc cutting blade, driven by 
a fractional h.p. motor which is an 
integral part of the cutting instrument. 
These very efficient instruments are 
equipped with a pair of small carbo- 
rundum wheels set at the correct angle 
to grind a razor sharp edge on the 
circular cutting blade without the 
necessity of having to remove it from 
the instrument. Suitable guards sup- 
plied by the instrument maker shroud 
the cutting blade and effectively pre- 
vent accidents to the operative. It is 
excellent mill practice to examine the 
guards before allowing any instrument 
to go into service. 

In one instance the guards were 
found to be inefficient in the eyes of 
the factory inspector but it was quite 
a simple matter, however, to solder 
extra covers on to the existing guards 
to ensure that the instrument con- 
formed to the required degree of 
safety without in any way detracting 
from the efficiency of the instrument 
when in use. Below the blade is a base 


(Below) A sketch of the cutting table 
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plate serving as a stand when the 
instrument is not in use, and which 
also acts as a slide on the cutting table 
as the operator makes the forward and 
back stroke when severing the towel 
from the roll. The well protected flex 
carrying the current to the motor of 
the instrument should descend verti- 
cally from above and never at any time 
touch the top of the cutting table. It 
is a simple precautionary measure to 
ensure that the electric cable is not 
accidentally severed by the blade of 
the cutting instrument. 


Production 

An experienced woman operative 
using one of these electrically driven 
cutting instruments will cut single 
towels from the cloth lengths so 
quickly and accurately along the cut- 
ting line that the subsequent operation 
of hemming is helped considerably. 
If the cutting is to be done through a 
fringe instead of along a cutting line 
the fringe will be evenly cut all along 
without any semblance of raggedness 
common to scissor cut jobs. A pro- 
duction of 200/300 dozens of singly 
cut towels in 8 hours is usual for an 
experienced cutter working on towels 
up to 24 ins. wide and, of course, 
larger and wider towels will take pro- 
portionally longer. It is not uncom- 
mon when cutting small face cloths 
from rolls of three in a width to 
achieve figures of 500 dozens in 8 
hours. These figures do not include 
folding, which is done as a separate 
process. To raise the efficiency in this 
operation it is important to ensure that 
the table is set at the correct height to 
suit the girl or woman engaged on the 
job. The table should be about 4 ft. 
long and about 3 ft. deep but the 
depth will be more if wider towel 
widths are to be cut. From the floor 
to the top of the table is usually about 
30 ins. 

The surface of the table should be 
made from non-splinterable material 
and ‘“‘Masonite”’ is one material used 
in the American continent. There will 
however, be some British materials of 
a similar nature eminently suitable and 
“Formica” should be an ideal sub- 
stance in that it is available in many 
pleasing colour arrangements, is 
smooth and will withstand rough 
usage. At the right-hand side of the 
top of the table and running from front 
to back a pad made from Terry cloth, 3 
ins. wide and about 3 in. thick is secured. 
This prevents the material falling back 
on to the low truck holding the say 
“120 yds. length” of terry material 
lying in folds on the truck when a 
towel is severed from the length. 


At the left-hand side of the cutting 
table a metal bracket is secured to the 
framework just below the table top 
and as near to the back as possible. 
This bracket is for the purpose of 
holding a ? in. o.d. galvanized length 
of piping, shaped in such a manner as 
to provide an arm on which the towels 
are placed as they are cut one by one 
from the length of terry cloth. One 
end of the pipe is bent backwards 
about 3 ins. at an angle of about 90 
and it is this portion which slides into 
the metal bracket attached to the table. 
From this bracket the pipe should 
project about 14 ins. in a line to the 
left, parallel with the floor, and just 
below the height of the table top. At 
this point the pipe is bent forwards 
towards the line of the front of the 
table and parallel with the left side of 
the table top. Now in line with the 
front of the table it is then bent down- 
wards to be supported by the floor. 

If a flat metal plate can be welded to 
the part resting on the floor it does 
provide additional stability. The 
whole of this shaped length of metal 
tubing is easily removed from the 
table on occasions when it is not re- 
quired. The fact remains, however, 
that this fitment is almost as valuable 
as an extra pair of hands and arms. 


The operative selected for this job 
of cutting the towels proceeds in the 
following manner :— 


(1) The low flat truck holding the un- 
cut towel length of cloth is wheeled 
half way under the right side of 
the table. 

(2) With her left hand the operative 
pulls the end along the top of the 
table and further to the left until 
it hangs over the shaped pipe 
length. 


(3 


— 


The cutting line is now about 6 ins. 
from the left-hand side of the table 
top. 

Standing in the gap between the 
left-hand side of the table and the 
shaped piping she makes a deft cut 
along the cutting line with the 
cutting instrument held by her 
right hand. 


(4 


— 


(5) The first towel is now severed from 
the cloth length and is now draped 
over the arm of the shaped pipe 
length. 

(6) Because the terry towel pad fast- 
ened to the right-hand side of the 
table top prevented the cloth to be 
cut from moving, the end, left after 
the first towel was severed, is now 
lying about 6 ins. from the left edge 
of the table top. 


(7) The operative takes hold of this 
end with her left hand and pulls 
the cloth along until when released 
by her, it will fall over the arm of 
the shaped pipe on top of the pre- 
vious towel. As before, the cutting 
line is now about 6 ins. from the 
left-hand side of the table top; 
ready in place again for the next 
cutting stroke. 


Automatic Counting 


At this stage it is worth considering 
an extra aid to efficiency in the shape 
of a small, precision counting attach- 
ment fitted in such a manner that a 
small lever can easily be depressed by 
the thumb of the right hand when 
holding the handle of the cutting 
instrument. ‘The operative becomes 
quite expert in this dual single handed 
operation of cutting the towels and 
depressing the lever automatically 
after the cut has been made. As she 
carries on through the piece the 
counter registers 1, 2, 3, 4 etc., in 
sequence so counting the total of 
towels cut from the fabric length. If 
required, the tiny counter can be 
reset to zero after each length of cloth 
has been cut. 


A machine is available which will 
feed the cutting line to the position for 
cutting. When cut, the towel is carried 
away and hung over an arm in much 
the same manner as the towels were 
hung over the arm of the shaped 
piping in the table method. It is car- 
ried there by a moving apron. The 
movement of the cloth length stops 
whilst the operator severs the towel 
along the cutting line, using the same 
type of cutting instrument as that 
employed in the table method. The 
movements of the machine are con- 
trolled by a series of electric scanners 
which operate in a similar way to the 
automatic opening and closing of doors 
by persons breaking the beam of light 
to effect the operation. Where cloth 
widths and lengths are all equal and no 
resetting of the timing of the move- 
ments is involved this machine is very 
efficient but if the widths and lengths of 
the towels vary from one extreme to 
the other it does take appreciable time 
resetting the movements of this mach- 
ine. Length variation of towels is 
extremely prevalent in the terry towel 
trade and this certainly creates much 
loss of time when cutting is done with 
the aid of such a machine. These and 
other factors are considerations which 
manufacturers themselves must study 
in order to formulate the best system 
to fit in with their methods of manu- 
facture and system of working. 
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The New Casa 
System on 


lancas GX2 
ingframes 


The top arm in this new system marks an important advance 
in the technique for guiding and weighting the rollers 


and weighting the top rollers of ring- 

frames have definitely come to stay. 
Their essential feature is a member ex- 
tending across the drafting field and over 
the centre of the top rollers, the old type 
of weighting arrangements and cap bar 
fingers and nebs being dispensed with. As 
happens whenevei a novelty meets with 
initial success, development work on these 
methods has been intense throughout the 
world, each new design constituting an 
effort to incorporate all the lessons so far 
learnt from the practical results of the 
earlier models. 


The top arm of the Casablancas GX2 
system marks an important advance in this 
new technique for guiding and weighting 
the rollers. As will be observed from the 
illustrations, the new arm is quite small 
and extremely low, thus overcoming one of 
the disadvantages generally met with top 
arm weighting systems, namely, that the 
bulk and height of the arm make it neces- 
sary to use small, short top clearers. With 
the Casablancas arm two full box-length 
top clearers of adequate diameter are used 
and these are held at their end pivots by 


T'= new methods of holding, guiding 





View of the drafting zone showing the new 
top arm and support bar 
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supports which are adjustable quite 
independently of the arm. Both the front 
and the back clearers can be set to work in 
any preferred position. 


No Obstructions on Roller Beam 


Whilst the arms are small and low they 
are, however, provided with the necessary 
springs for applying pressure on the top 
rollers and are locked unobtrusively at the 
back. No hooks or attachments, therefore, 
extend from the arm to the roller beam or 
to any other part of the machine. Since 
these arms are used in conjunction with a 
Casablancas system which, as is well- 
known, has a small lower band with no 
tensioning pulleys or rods of any kind, this 
means that ringframes equipped with the 
GX2 system have no obstructions on the 
roller beam, other than the stands them- 
selves, and nothing between the roller beam 
and the bottom drafting rollers. This total 
absence of obstructions below and above 
the drafting rollers greatly emphasizes the 
practical advantages of the top arm method. 

With the installation of top arm weight- 
ing in substantial quantities in mills, it has 
become necessary to have a mechanism of 
maximum simplicity and, in this respect 
the new arm is remarkable. It is made of 
one single piece of steel plate folded in the 
middle to form an inverted channel, inside 
which the roller holders, themselves in- 
verted channels made of steel plate, are 
held by a set-screw. There being no 
swinging, sliding or otherwise moving 
parts within the arm, it is difficult even to 
imagine any possibility of the mechanism 
becoming damaged or failing to function 
properly. 


Simple Manipulation 


Simplicity of construction is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by ease of handling, 
but both are successfully combined in the 
Casablancas arm. The locking and arm 
lifting operations could not be more 
straightforward, whilst the top rollers can 
all be removed and replaced simply and 
quickly. The setting of the arm in the 
correct position is unique, in that it does 
not involve the clamping of the mechanism 
upon the back bar, nor does it require the 
usual fumbling and repeated attempts, by 
trial and error, until the unit has been 
clamped in a position that is correct for 
the arm. The Casablancas arm has a 





General view of the GX2 system showing the 
full box length top clearers 


special screw, accessible through a small 
hole on the top of the arm, and by turning 
this one way or the other the working 
position of the arm is raised or lowered as 
desired. The adjusting screw always 
remains safely and automatically locked so 
that when the arm is in the correct position 
no further attention is required. 

An item of which every user will have 
many thousands must be completely 
dependable and foolproof. The straight- 
forward construction of the Casablancas 
arm is naturally a powerful factor in its 
dependability and foolproofness, but this 
is achieved to an extreme degree by reason 
of some significant features in the design 
of the arm. One feature is the type of 
springs used for providing the pressure to 
the top rollers. These springs are torsion 
springs of a size and shape most favourable 
for long, reliable operation. Their simple 
form ensures great uniformity between 
springs, which can easily be manufactured 
with a pressure variation of plus or minus 
1-5%. Furthermore, the springs are used 
in pairs, one pair to each roller, with the 
result that the 1-5% variation is reduced 
to only 1:2%. 

Another important feature is the method 
of holding the arms in working position. 
Whereas most weighting arms are held by 
clamping them on the round back bar and 
thus relying on a grip which is apt to lose 
its effectiveness in time due to stretching 
of the parts involved, the Casablancas arm 
is held positively against a solid stop and 
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View showing the main drafting parts, 
including the split cradle and platform 


it will hold its set position indefinitely 
without any of its parts having to be 
strongly tightened against anything. 


Complementary Improvements 

The new principles on which the GX2 
equipment is based have presented oppor- 
tunities for introducing incidental develop- 
ments of great practical value. Thus, in 
addition to the three lines of top rollers 
being of the latest ballbearing type, which 
need re-greasing only after thousands of 
hours work, the difficulties connected with 
the lubrication of the bottom rollers also 
have been solved, in the following manner. 
The top clearer brackets are carried on 
covers which fit over the bottom roller 
necks protecting them from fly and dust. 
Inside these covers are left pads mounted 
between parallel metal plates in such a way 
that each pad, oil impregnated, rests lightly 
upon the roller neck. This arrangement 
provides the right amount of lubrication 
over very long periods, and avoids the risk 
of the bottom roller necks ever being dry 
or over-flooded with oil. 


Drafting Efficiency and Scope 

In the new Casablancas GX2 system the 
operative runs of the bands follow a curved 
path and are held resiliently together by 
the interlocking of the upper cradle, which 
carries and positions the top band, with a 
special platform mounted within the lower 
band. This platform engages the upper 
cradle by means of side flaps or projections 
which automatically determine the pressure 
between the two bands at the all-important 
delivery point. The makers state that fibre 
control obtained is so effective and ade- 
quate that almost certainly the GX2 system 
is without equal as regards the amount of 
draft it can perform or the quality of yarn 
it will produce. Moreover, by means of 
the very simple changes explained below, 
the GX2 system can deal with an ex- 
ceptionally wide range of staple lengths 
and roving thicknesses without any alter- 
ation whatsoever to the roller settings. 


Two alternative platforms are available, 
each being a 2-stage piece mountable in 
one of two positions to give a greater or 
lesser degree of control. The platform 
marked with the numbers “‘1”’ and ‘‘2”’ is 


suitable for all kinds of fibres up to a 
length of 1? ins. Platform marked ‘‘3” and 
“4” is used for extra-long fibres or for very 
exceptional bulk. To cope with longer 
fibres of up to 3 ins. or more the top 
middle rollers are simply fitted with “L” 
type bosses instead of the normal “S” 
bosses. The special ‘‘L’’ bosses, while 


positively driving the bands, do not im- 
pinge upon the central part of the intake 
nip of the bands and, consequently, allow 
the fibres to slip through them under a very 
light—but useful—amount of control, the 
draft then really taking place over one 
single zone from the back to the front 
rollers. 





Combined Plan Chest- Viewing 
Table 


plan chest has produced a new 

product which should be useful in 
drawing offices and elsewhere. Introduced 
by Panda Office Equipment Co. Ltd., 18 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1, the 
company point out that by adding a 
movable top, the chest has become a 


A SIMPLE innovationto aconventional 


A combined plan 
chest-viewing table 
specially designed to 
accommodate plans, 
drawings, designs, or 
other large docu- 
ments 


viewing table. An angle support enables 
the top to be positioned at any required 
angle. This combined plan chest-viewing 
table was made originally to the specifica- 
tion of a London shipbroking firm and 
it will, of course, accommodate plans, 


drawings and other large documents. 








Efficient Filtration of 
Industrial Oils 


LL oils used in textile mills and 

engineering shops, etc., are con- 

stantly subjected to contamination by 
metal abrasives, dust, oxidised oil and 
other impurities and, whilst it is recognised 
that the lubricating properties of such 
oils are not destroyed in use they are 
certainly rendered less effective by the 
presence of these impurities. Some of 
these particles are of microscopic size, and 
the presence of these necessitates frequent 
oil changes causing a sharp increase in 
costs. Continuous filtration of mineral 
oils, etc., to remove not only large-sized 
particles but also those of microscopic 
size, is essential both for efficiency and 
economy. Specially designed for con- 


tinuous ultra-fine filtration down to 2 
microns, the Schlegel Models F.1 and F.2 
are compact units simple and safe to 
operate. 

The F.1 has one filter chamber and the 
F.2 two filter chambers mounted on a base 
together with an electrically-driven oil 
pump. Each filter chamber is fitted with an 
inlet and outlet valve, flow indicator and 
pressure gauge which indicates when the 
filters require cleaning. A remote warning 
device can be supplied if required. The 
filter chambers contain easily removable 
two-way filter elements. The elements, 
the most important part of the unit, 
consist of special synthetic filter material 
which has a service life of several years. 
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Pivoted arms between the filter pads 
remove the accumulated residues on the 
filters, quickly and easily. The units are 
fitted with a device on which the filter 
element is placed for cleaning. One 
complete turn of the filter removes all 
residue completely. One advantage to 
which the makers draw attention is that 
the filter elements cannot, even after a 
long period, become clogged by accumu- 
lation of dirt. This is achieved by using a 
special ultra filter aid which is added to 





Schlegel oil filter 


the filter chamber. This filter masse js 
floated on to the elements where it forms 
a sponge-like covering which absorbs 
impurities from the liquid. 

When the filter pressure, after a long 
period, reaches a certain height, the filter 
is removed, cleaned, and a new charge 
of ultra filter masse is added. The regener- 
ator is then ready for use again. The 
filtering capacity per hour of the F.1 is 
66 gallons and the F.2 is 132 gallons. 





The Airhydro Power 
Unit 


S a compact source of hydraulic 
A power to operate presses, jacks and 

similar equipment, Charles S. Madan 
and Co. Ltd., Atlantic Street, Altrincham, 
have designed a new range of compressed 
air-operated pumps. This design, known 
as the Airhydro power unit, fills the gap 
between the standard Airhydropump, 
which is sometimes too large for many 
applications, and the junior airhydropump 
which has a limited output. There are 
nine models covering a hydraulic pressure 
range from 62 to 22,500 p.s.i. from a 
normal compressed air supply of not more 
than 100 p.s.i. The weights of the com- 
plete units vary from 50 to 80 Ibs., and all 
models are 12ins. high and _ overall 
diameters vary from 7} to 12 ins., depend- 
ing on ratio. 


The pump works on the principle that 
the air pressure applied to a large air piston 
imparts a thrust to a hydraulic ram of 
smaller area and creates a high hydraulic 
pressure. The proportion of the air piston 
area to the hydraulic ram area is the ratio 
of the pump. Thus if air at 100 p.s.i. is 
supplied to a pump ratio 1 - 21-3 (as shown 
in the accompanying photograph) a maxi- 





Airhydro power unit, Type JS 
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mum static pressure of 2,100 p.s.i. 
hydraulic can be produced. Should the 
pump be operating against an open circuit, 
as in the case of a moving ram, again with 
100 p.s.i. air, it will, for example, deliver 
hydraulic fluid at a rate of 24 pints/min. 


against a continuous pressure of 1,000 p.s.i. 
The air reducing and control valve supplied 
as part of the pump enables all inter- 
mediate pressures within the range of each 
model to be obtained. The makers point 
out that an important feature of this type 
of pump is its ability to maintain a static 
pressure indefinitely without consuming 
any air. If the balance is disturbed through 
a leak or a movement in the power-loaded 
machine, the pump will automatically 
move sufficiently to maintain the hydraulic 
pressure required. 





New Cam Dobby with 
Paper Card Mechanism 


EORGE Hattersley and Sons Ltd., 
G Keighley, are now able to supply 

their Model 382 non-positive cam 
dobby equipped with the paper reading 
mechanism manufactured by Richardson 
Tuer and Co. Ltd., Farnworth, near 
Bolton. As will be observed from the 
illustration, close collaboration between 
the two companies has resulted in a very 
compact installation which—as the dobby 


The new dobby in 
position over the end 
of the Hattersley 4 «1 
box automatic shuttle 
changing loom 


and reading motion are both already well 
tried and proven mechanisms—promise to 
give every satisfaction in operation. A 
point to which the makers draw attention 
is, of course, the advantages of inter- 
changeability of pattern cards—which are 
of metric pitch—with those used on some 
continental looms. Pitches of 10 or 12 mm. 
are used, with 16, 20, 25 and 28 shafts. 

In the photograph, the entire dobby 
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unit is mounted over the end of Hatters- 
lev’s low-built silk, in this case their well- 
known 4 X 1 box automatic shuttle 
changer. A double cylinder mechanism is 
also available and is valuable for cross- 


border work but it is pointed out that as 
100 picks utilise only 12 ins. of paper on 
the single cylinder machine, long repeats 
take up very little room. The feeler 
needles are very light on the paper and it 


is stated that any possibility of jamming 
and puncturing the paper is eliminated as 
the needles are placed in contact by 
gravity. 





Industrial Remote Level 
Controller 


HE new “Proxicon” Mark III dust 
T and weatherproof industrial level 

controller announced by J. Edward 
Hall (Elec. Engineers) Ltd., Clarence Road 
Works, Leeds 10, is an addition to their 
existing range and replaces the Mark II. 
This new capacitance type industrial con- 
troller is designed to control the levels of 
any liquids or free-flowing solids without 
necessitating direct contact with the 
material. It has no moving parts in the 
container and a number of important 
advantages are claimed for it, including 
the following :— 


(1) The addition of tapped electrode term- 
inals, whereby remote control can be 
extended up to 3,000 feet using V.R.I., 
M.I.C.C., and other standard types of 
cable. 


(2) The incorporation of heavy duty con- 
tactor type double-pole change-over 
relay with ‘“‘Elkonite” faced contacts, 
giving greatly improved contact life and 
increased flexibility in control circuit 
functions. 


(3) The provision of a “‘trigger’’ circuit by 
which “‘snap’”’ operation is ensured even 
with a slow capacitance change, due to 
slow movement of material levels. 


(4) The addition of a separate signal 
station unit, which incorporates the 
mains voltage signal lamps, has elimin- 
ated the overheating problem and gives 





“Proxicon” industrial remote level controller 
for single level applications 


the advantage of unrestricted siting for 
easy visibility. 

(5) Improved circuitary and manufacturing 
techniques enable sensitivities greater 
than 1-0 pf to be achieved under all 
conditions subject to variations of not 
more than + 0-25 pf with mains vari- 


/ 


ations of + 5% to —7$% and not 
more than +1 pf with temperature 
variation of + 20°F. from a 68°F. 
datum figure. 


(6) The inclusion of H.R.C. type cartridge 
fuses for relay circuits. 


(7) The provision of an electrode switch 
for simple selection of High or Low 
level operations, with ‘“‘fail to safe’’ 
feature in either condition of working. 


This instrument can be supplied for 
single and dual level applications, voltage 
ranges 100/125, 200/250 and 360/450 volts, 
cycle range 40/60. Three voltage tappings 
are incorporated for each range to enable 
exact site voltage to be selected. 





Neat, Rapid, Locking Device 
for Beam Flanges 


ODERN weaving methods accom- 
M panied by higher speeds and the 

ceaseless striving after improved 
standards of quality in yarns and cloth 
leave little room for slip-shod techniques 
at any stage of production. In no other 
aspect are these factors more important 
than in warping and weaving and, in both, 
the first essential is accuracy in the beam 
itself. Without this, it is virtually im- 
possible to build-up a perfectly satisfactory 
full warp beam of even lay and density. 


Designed by Mr. A. H. Spink of Brad- 
ford, who has had over 30 years’ experience 
in the warping department of a worsted 
mill, an improved locking device for beam 
flanges eliminates faults in older methods 
which often necessitated the use of nails, 
wedges or packing, or excessive tightening 
that in many cases damaged the barrels— 
particularly wooden ones. A feature of the 
Spink Lockfast arrangement—now 
marketed by George Hattersley and Sons 
Ltd., Keighley—is the clamping device, 
housed in a bush secured to the flange. 
This comprises a radially contractable 
collar which grips the beam evenly when 
three set-screws are tightened, thus pre- 
venting longitudinal movement whilst the 
pressure—equally spread—does not dam- 
age the barrel. 


The whole arrangement is neat, and 
adjustment to different warp widths rapidly 
carried out. The flanges are Hattersley’s 
unbreakable mild steel type with radial 
corrugations and arch-shaped rim which 


has no sharp edges for the warp yarn to 
contact. Sizes are available to suit flanges 
in twelve different diameters from 9 to 
24 ins., and beams in twenty-three dia- 
meters from 3 to 6§ ins. 





The Spink beam flange locking device 
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SYNSIZE W 


A white viscous emulsion of casein/paraffin wax, 
giving stable non-corrosive emulsions 

when diluted with hot or cold water. 
Recommended for the sizing of continuous filament 
yarns of nylon and regenerated cellulose, for which 
it possesses good adhesion coupled with excellent 
lubricating properties. 

Synsize W is easily removed from the woven 
fabric by a light scour. 


Full information on request:— 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Recent Progress in Wool Research 


Wool is not a uniform fibre. 


It varies throughout from the 


cuticle to the innermost cortex both in composition and structural 
elements and, because of this, any treatment applied will be 
effective more in one part than another 


the synthetic fibre field whereby 
fibres can by various expedients 
and devices be utilised for the pro- 
duction of fabrics and garments having 


[T° spite of recent developments in 


properties closely resembling those of 


wool, it has not yet proved possible 
to make artificially a type of fibre en- 
tirely capable of replacing wool. Yet 
the progress being made in this direc- 
tion does make it necessary for wool 
producers to conduct intensive re- 
search so that the best use may be 
made of wool to allow the manufacture 
of articles having such high quality and 
usefulness that its competitive power 
against other fibres may be strength- 
ened. It is important from this view- 
point to remember that there is always 
a double opportunity to modify arti- 
ficial fibres so that they may the better 
compete with wool—the fibre proper- 
ties may be controlled during fibre 
manufacture and the fabric and gar- 
ment properties may be further 
improved by finishing treatments. By 
contrast any improvement in wool 
goods must largely come from finishing 
treatments—there is no rapid means 
for arranging that sheep produce 
better wool, although improvement 
may come from selective sheep breed- 
ing over the course of many years. 
Quite a considerable amount of 
research on wool is carried out at the 
present time in various countries and 
much of this is sensibly promoted by 
the International Wool Secretariat 
using funds largely derived volun- 
tarily from wool producers and users. 
Some very interesting and _ useful 
results are now coming to hand as the 
volume of this research steadily in- 
creases both in amount and quality 


By B. C. M. DORSET 


and it is, of course, supplemented by 
independent research at the various 
universities and technical colleges. 


Much of the present day research is 
assisted by the fundamental know- 
ledge we now have about the natureand 
properties of wool fibres and which 
came from the pioneering investiga- 
tions of such wool technologists as 
Speakman and Astbury—the former 
concerned mainly with the chemistry 
of wool and the latter with the fine 
structure of wool fibres. For many 
years it seemed that but little good 
could come from the application of 
resins to wool materials in spite of 
incentives provided by the great bene- 
fits obtained by the resin treatment of 
cellulose fibres such as those of cotton 
and viscose rayon. But recent research 
is beginning to show that it may yet 
prove of great benefit to apply resins 
to wool and so it may be useful here 
to draw attention to some discoveries 
which have been recently described. 


In the first place it is necessary to 
notice that wool is not a uniform fibre 
such as cotton or viscose rayon—it 
varies throughout from the cuticle to 
the innermost cortex both in compos- 
ition and in_ structural elements. 
Because of this any treatment applied 
to a wool fibre will be effective more in 
one part than another. Each wool 
fibre varies also in respect of its amor- 
phous and crystalline contents and as 
is well known the crystallinity of a 
fibre largely determines its behaviour 
towards most reactants applied to it. 
Recent investigations have indicated 
(Burley, Nicholls and Speakman; 
J. Text. Inst., 1955, 46, 427 T) 


that the greater part of wool is amor- 
phous and that this proportion varies 
with the type of wool and the growth 
conditions on the sheep’s back. As an 
example of this the data in Table 1 
may be quoted as showing how in 
different types of wool the ratio of 
crystalline to amorphous keratin may 
vary: 


Table 1 
Type Crystalline/Amorphous 
of Wool Ratio 
Lincoln 0-145 
Romney 0-188 
Merino 0-196 
Mohair 0-214 


In general the amorphous part of a 
wool fibre is that most accessible to 
applied reactants and it would appear 
to be 80 to 90°%, of the average fibre. 
Another fact established by the 
workers mentioned above is that the 
proportion of crystalline and amor- 
phous keratin present in any type of 
wool fibre will vary according to the 
shape of the fibre tips of which some 
are straight and others curly (see 
Fig. 1). The data in Table 2 illustrates 
this point. 


The suggestion has been made that 
the plasticity of wool (one of its most 
important properties to the textile 


Fig. 1. Types 
of wool fibre: 
A. Sickles \ 
B. Early curly | 


tips \ \ | \ 
C. Late curly | | \ } | 
S | 


A 
— 


tip 
D. Histero- / 
trichs ) \ 
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Table 2 


Crystalline! 
Type of Fibre Amorphous 
Ratio 
Sickles (thin aguas 
curly tip) 0-205 
Early curly tips (several 
curls but not tapered .. 0-153 


Late curly tips (as early 


curly tips but fewer 

curls) ; ny oe 0-161 
Histerotrichs (straight 

tips) wa os 0-134 


finisher who has to give wool garments 
a smooth silky surface and fix their 
shape by hot pressing operations) is 
closely linked to the sulphur content 
of wool and also its content of amor- 
phous keratin. The data in Table 3 
taken in conjunction with those given 
above could support this relationship 
but it would be necessary to examine 
a wide range of different wools to 
draw any firm conclusion. 


Table 3 
Sulphur 
Type of Fibre Content Plasticity 
Sickles 386°, Increase 


Early curly tips 3:34°%, 
Late curly tips 3-41% 
Histerotrichs 3-02 


There is another aspect of the non- 
uniform structure and composition of 
a wool fibre which is interesting—it 
concerns the distribution of the amino- 
acid constituents. Present day ideas 
about the structure of keratin indicate 
that this wool-substance is made up of 
long keratin chain molecules to which 
are attached many side chains which 
may also be combined at their extrem- 
ities, thus crosslinking the chain mole- 
cules and giving the keratin a more 
rigid structure. These side chains are 
amino-acid residues and they are very 
varied. Recent research has shown 
that the following amino-acid residues 
can be identified as being present in 
the proportions shown in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Amount Present in 
Amino-acid m.moles/gram of Wool 
Glycine 0-866 


Alanine 0-494 
Valine 0-487 
Leucine 0-961 
Serine 0-904 
Threonine 0-563 
Aspartic acid 0-549 
Glutamic acid 1-088 
Lysine 0-233 
Hydroxylsine 0-011 
Arginine 0-609 
Histidine 0-071 
Cystine Se 0-546 
Methionine 0-047 
Phenylalanine 0-242 
Tyrosine , 0-337 
Tryptophane 0-088 


Some of these amino acids have large 
or long while others have relatively 
small or short molecules so that their 
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distribution within a wool fibre could 
have a material effect on the fibre 
properties. For example, the mole- 
cules of glycine, threonine, and 
tyrosine have the formulae shown in 
Fig. 2 


Amino-Acid Distribution 


Now an important point about the 
distribution of these amino-acid resi- 
dues is that there is considerable 
evidence to show that within the 
crystalline regions of the wool fibre 
there is a preponderance of short side 
chains attached to the keratin chain 
molecules whilst in the amorphous 
regions it is the long side chains that 
are most in evidence. This implies 
that the more complex amino-acids 
are to be found in the amorphous 
regions, while the simpler amino-acids 
are mainly to be found in the crystal- 
line regions. This difference in amino- 
acid distribution must influence the 
reactivities of the two regions. 

From a consideration of all the 
above facts it becomes evident that 
each wool fibre consists (quite apart 
from any consideration of epithelial 
scales, cuticle membranes, cortical 
cells, etc.) of a large proportion of 
amorphous keratin in which there is a 
preponderance of large bulky amino- 
acid residues and a much smaller 
proportion of crystalline keratin where 
the amino-acid residues are mainly of 
the small molecular kind. By contrast 
it may be recalled that cotton fibres 
consist of cellulose molecules which 
have no attached side chains and are 
thus not crosslinked and that the fibre 
structure is mainly crystalline. Thus, 
in general, cotton isa more inert fibre 
than is wool. 

It has been mentioned above that 
hitherto the resin-finishing of wool 
goods has not produced such good 
results as in the case of cotton and 
viscose rayon materials. Yet the fact 
that wool contains such a large pro- 
portion of amorphous keratin readily 


Fig. 4 


coo 


accessible to reactants would suggest 
that it should be possible to apply 
resins usefully. In the case of cotton 
the application of resins satisfactorily 
has to some extent been hindered by 
the highly crystalline nature of cotton 
fibres for here, as with wool, reactants 
find the amorphous regions easier to 
penetrate. 


In applying resins to wool there is 
the possibility of forming them within 
or externally to the wool fibres and the 
further possibility of forming these 
resins so as to exist merely as un- 
combined resin deposits within the 
fibres or chemically combined to the 
keratin chain molecules. Whatever 
method is adopted it seems possible 
to modify considerably the properties 
of the wool fibres. In some early 
investigations Baldwin, Barr and 
Speakman (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 
1946, 62, 4) showed that the highly 
reactive and self-polymerising mono- 
meric anhydrocarboxyglycine having 
the formula given in Fig. 3 and 
obtainable in crystalline form by the 
method of Leuch (Ber., 1906, 39, 857) 
from the ethyl ester of glycine could 
be applied to wool under suitable 
conditions so that there was built up 
over the surface of each fibre a thin 
layer of polymerised anhydrocarboxy- 
glycine. By treating wool at 50°C. for 
six hours with 5%, (calc. on the wool) 
of anhydrocarboxyglycine dissolved in 
ethyl acetate containing 2°(, of water 
and with a liquor/wool ratio of 33 1 
this film could give a weight increase 
on the wool of 4°, and at the same 
time so affect the wool that it almost 
completely resisted shrinkage during 
prolonged washing. Methods of at- 
tempted extraction showed that the 
polymerised anhydrocarboxyglycine 
film formed as shown in Fig. 4 was 
not a simple external deposit but was 
chemically combined to the fibre 
surface. Not only does such a polymer 
film make wool unshrinkable but it 
protects the wool against abrasive 


o- CH>NH polymerisation fco-cH;NH} +nCO, 
inpresence of 

water 
onhydrocarboxy glycine. 
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forces to the extent that the wear 
value of the treated wool can be up to 
three times its normal value. Un- 
fortunately anhydrocarboxyglycine is 
not commercially available to enable 
it to be used for the treatment of wool 
goods on the large scale but these 
investigations did show that a resin 
could be formed chemically combined 
to the wool fibre substance (keratin). 

More recently Lipson and Speak- 
man (J. Soc. Dyers and Col. 1949, 65, 
390) have discovered a very useful 
technique for forming a wide range of 
resins within wool fibres and have 
thereby been able to improve wool 
materials as regards their wear value 
and resistance to shrinkage during 
washing. The method involves drying 
into the wool fibres a small amount of 
a ferrous ammonium sulphate solution 
and then treating with an aqueous 
solution of methacrylic acid containing 
a trace of hydrogen peroxide so that 
this latter agent with the iron present 
gives hydroxyl radicals capable of 
catalytically causing polymerisation of 
the methacrylic acid to give an in- 
soluble resin fairly uniformly distrib- 
uted throughout the interior of the 
wool fibre. Instead of methacrylic 
acid it is possible to use other similar 
polymerisable substances and if these 
should be water-insoluble, for ex- 
ample, the methyl ester of methacrylic 
acid, then they should be first emulsi- 
fied with an aqueous solution of 
Lissolamine V (I.C.I. Ltd.). Quite 
large amounts of resin can thus be 
formed within wool fibres, say up to 
50% and even higher. The formation 
of resin in the case of methacrylic acid 
is favoured by excluding air or other 
oxidising atmosphere and in an at- 
mosphere of nitrogen the catalytic 
effect of the iron is so much increased 
that 20% of resin can be formed 
within the wool during 10 mins. which 
same amount would otherwise require 
a reaction period many times greater. 

In a typical resin treatment wool is 
first impregnated with a 0- 1°, solution 
of ferrous ammonium sulphate at 
25°C. and is then dried so as to give 
an iron content of 0-03° to the wool. 
This wool is then treated for three 
hours at 50°C. with a liquor containing 
5 c.c. of methacrylic acid, 10 c.c. of 
N. sulphuric acid, and 0-0006 grams 
of hydrogen peroxide per 100 c.c. 
Following thorough washing and dry- 
ing the wool may then be expected to 
have an added weight of about 20 to 
40%, according to the liquor/wool 
ratio employed. 

In a treatment with a_ water- 
insoluble monomer such as_ methyl 
methacrylate the wool material will 


have an iron catalyst deposited within 
it as described above and then be 
treated for say two hours at 35°C. with 
a liquor which is an aqueous emulsion 
containing say 5 c.c. of methyl metha- 
crylate, 0-02 grams of Lissolamine V, 
10 c.c. of N. sulphuric acid, and 
0-0006 grams of hydrogen peroxide 
per 100 c.c. The added weight due to 
the resin formed within the fibres may 
amount to more than 40%. In all such 
investigations with methacrylic acid 
and methyl methacrylate it was found 
advantageous to apply these resin- 
forming substances in an acid liquor. 

As a variation of the above methods 
it is possible to apply mixtures of 
methacrylic acid and methyl metha- 
crylate in aqueous emulsion and thus 
produce within the wool fibres co- 
polymers and perhaps mixtures of the 
separate polymers of these substances 

the emulsion technique allows both 
water-soluble and _ water-insoluble 
polymerisable monomers to be applied 
simultaneously. The alternative pro- 
cedure is possible (although not gener- 
ally acceptable for large scale use) of 
applying the polymerisable monomer 
from its solution in an organic solvent 

resin formation can take place just 
as satisfactorily as when aqueous 
solutions or emulsions of these mon- 
omers are employed. 


Two-Stage Treatment 


The above method of forming 
resins in wool from methacrylic acid 
and methyl methacrylate require a 
two-stage treatment—the deposition of 
the iron catalyst in the wool and the 
subsequent treatment with a liquor 
containing the monomers polymer- 
isable. It would be better if this resin 
treatment could be modified so as to 
be carried out in one stage. This 
improvement has quite recently been 
found possible by Madaras and 
Speakman (J. Soc. Dyers and Col. 
1954, 70, 112) by the simple expedient 
of using potassium persulphate instead 
of hydrogen peroxide. Under such 
conditions the free radicals which are 
required to catalyse the polymerisation 
process are formed by the action of 
the persulphate on the cystine di- 
sulphide bonds which are normally 
present in wool to crosslink the 
keratin chain molecules. 

We can now turn to current work 
being done in the application of resins 
to wool and as discussed by Ghosh, 


Holker and Speakman (J. Textile 
Research, 1958, 28, 112). Various 
workers have noticed the relative 


inefficiency of formaldehyde to react 


with wool and effect a crosslinking of 





the keratin chain molecules—this re- 
agent is much more effective with 
cotton and other cellulose fibres. The 
explanation appears possible from two 
viewpoints. Firstly, the formaldehyde 
molecule is very short and thus it may 
be unable to bridge the comparatively 


CH;CH-CH-CH-CH-CH, 
eT | 1 er 
0 Qo Oo 


rr 
CH, ‘CH, 
Fig. 5 


large distances between the keratin 
chain molecules in the amorphous 
regions of the wool fibre and secondly 
because there is such a large propor- 
tion of amorphous keratin in wool 
fibres. But against this it must be 
stated that attempts to crosslink kera- 
tin chain molecules with di-epoxides 
such as 3 : 4-iso-propylidene 1: 2-5 : 6- 
dianhydromannitol having the formula 
appearing in Fig. 5 and thus con- 
sisting of long molecules have proved 
largely ineffective. 

In spite of the above it would appear 
that there must be some polymeris- 
able monomers which might be in- 
duced to unite to the keratin chain 
molecules with one end of their 
molecule and then be further induced 


CH= .- CHO 
OH OH 


Fig. 6 


to polymerise at the other end so that 
the result is the attachment of one end 
of a polymer or resin to the keratin 
molecule with the other end free or 
possibly united to another keratin 
molecule (in this latter case cross- 
linking would be effected). Ghosh, 
Holker and Speakman have now dis- 
closed that they have attempted to 
achieve this by the use of a compara- 
tively newly available agent known as 
reductone which has the formula 
given in Fig. 6. 

This substance readily polymerises 
to give a polymer of the type shown in 
Fig. 7 and it is also capable of reacting 
with amino groups such as are present 
in the amino-acids side chains of the 
keratin molecule as present in wool 
fibres. It could therefore be antici- 
pated that by treating wool with 
reductone adjacent keratin molecules 
might become crosslinked with the 


*-O-CH-CH-O-CH-CH-~ 
OH CHO OH CHO 


Fig. 7 
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-R-NH-CH-CH—~----O-CH-CH-NH- -R-| 
OH CHO part of keratin 


port of keratin OH CHO 


chain molecule. 
Fig. 8 


polymeric group indicated as shown 
in Fig. 8, or the polymeric groups 
might be attached each as a side group 
to any keratin molecules as in Fig. 9. 

The facts established by experiment 
are that when reductone is applied to 
wool at temperatures around 50°C, 
the wool certainly combines with it so 
as to give a much increased weight, and 
at the same time the wool fibres are 
given permanent resistance to the wet 
extension which may be produced by 
stretching. It is likely that the reduc- 
tone has chemically combined (with or 
without—a crosslinking of the keratin 
molecules) with the fibres. It thus 
appears that this particular agent can 
be the means of improving the 
properties of wool. 

If the keratin of wool be regarded 
as a polymer then the combination of 
this with a polymeric group such as 
may be derived from reductone or 
methacrylic acid or methyl metha- 
crylate or anhydrocarboxyglycine can 
be looked upon as a process of forming 
a graft co-polymer with the wool. 
From this viewpoint there seems to 
be almost endless possibilities in 
forming such graft copolymers and at 
least some of them should result in 
wool improvement. 

Ghosh, Holker and Speakman have 
indicated a very novel approach to 
producing graft polymers with wool 
following a discovery by Marten and 
Speakman (Chem. & Ind., 1957, 
p. 955) that when unsaturated maleic 
anhydride having the formula given 
in Fig.10 is dried into wool it forms a 
combination with the wool presum- 
ably of the type given in Fig. 11 and 
gives the wool protection against dam- 
age during heating under high temper- 
ature conditions which would otherwise 
be harmful and lead to yellowing and 
increased solubility in alkalis. Maleic 
anhydride does not of itself readily 
self polymerise but in the presence of 
a vinyl compound such as styrene it 
does copolymerise with this. So, if 
the wool pre-treated with maleic 
anhydride as indicated above is then 
further treated under appropriate con- 
ditions, including the presence of a 


CH=CH 
CO CO 
\ 7 
.e) 


_CO-CH 
FR-NO Il 
CO-CH 


Fig. 11 


chain molecule. 


catalyst, with say methyl methacrylate 
then there is formed within the wool 
a special type of graft copolymer shown 
by the formula in Fig. 12. 

It is not necessary here to deal 
further with this application of resin 
substances to wool except to empha- 
sise that by such treatment there is 
excellent scope for modifying bene- 
ficially the strength, wear resistance, 
and general durability of wool mater- 
ials; it is also possible to modify the 
dyeing properties in the same way and 
if acid resins are applied the dye 
absorptive powers can be reduced 
while if basic resins are used the 
resulting wool is likely to have 
increased dyeing power. 

Wool Carbonisation 

The carbonisation process is a very 
useful and convenient one for re- 
moving cellulosic impurities from 
raw wool. Essentially it consists of 
impregnating the wool with a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid and follow- 
ing this by drying and baking at about 
100°C, (all this processing is effected 
continuously in a suitable plant) to 
convert the cellulose plant fragments, 
fibres, etc. to a friable state so that 
when the carbonised wool is then 
passed through a willeying machine 
such impurities can be beaten outin the 
form of dust. The baking of the wool 
itself with acid can modify its proper- 
ties but the conditions employed in 
which sulphuric acid of about 4-6°% 
is used for impregnation are such as to 
cause no appreciable harm to the wool. 


port of keratin 
chain molecule 


{- R-NH-CH-CH------O-CH-CH-OH 


OH CHO OH CHO 


Fig. 9 


However, it is possible for the wool 
strength to be lowered somewhat and 
its dyeing properties changed ac- 
cording to the dyes ultimately applied; 
with a lowering of strength the wool 
fibres may also be embrittled so as to 
have a decreased extensibility and 
wear value. Some two or three years 
ago it was shown that any such adverse 
effect of the hot acid on the wool could 
be mitigated to some degree by the 
addition of an ionic or non-ionic sur- 
face active agent to the acid impreg- 
nating liquor. This aspect of wool 
carbonising has now been again 
examined with particular reference to 
large scale working conditions. 

Crewther and Pressley (J. Text. 
Research, 1958, 28, 67) have given 
interesting data obtained from labor- 
atory investigations which show the 
effect of adding a surface active agent 
to the carbonising liquor (two to three 
times the usual strength) and which 
indicate something which might be 
expected in large scale working. In 
these investigations the wool was 
treated with a solution of sulphuric 
acid so that after the usual centrifuging 
and immediately before the baking at 
100°C. for 60 mins. it contained (calc. 
on the weight of dry wool) about 11% 
of sulphuric acid. The data obtained 
are given in Table 5. 

Obviously the protection given to 
the wool during carbonising by the 
inclusion of a surface active agent in 
the acid liquor can be well worthwhile 
and since a non-ionic agent is less 


Table 5 


Sulphuric Acid 

Content of Wool 

before Carbonising Strength a 
20% 


Surface Active Agent 


None .. 

Lissapol NX (non-ionic) 7 

Sodium salt of lauryl syne 
(anionic) .. 

Teepol 610 (anionic) ba 

Cetyl trimethylammonium 
bromide (cationic) 


Reduction 
(in Carbonised Wool) of 
Tensile 


12- 0°, 


11-:9% 
11-:9% 


2% 2% 


4% 11% 
1% 4% 
11-8°% 


5% 10% 


Note: Lissapol NX is stated to be 4-(w-hydroxy-octa-ethyleneoxy)-n-octyl 
benzene and it has the useful characteristic of not being preferentially 
absorbed by the wool during treatment. 


Fig. 12 (right) 
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likely to be reactive towards and 
possibly be precipitated by other 
substances present in the acid liquor 
it is most fortunate that this type of 
agent should be highly effective. 

Encouraged by the useful results 
tabulated above, Crewther and Press- 
ley conducted large scale mill trials in 
which the non-ionic surface active 
Lissapol NX was used in the acid 
carbonising liquor initially at 0-5% 
but additions were periodically made 
thereafter at the rate of 0-05 lbs. per 
100 Ibs. of wool. In each trial a batch 
taken from the same wool was similarly 
processed but without the use of the 
Lissapol NX. Following carbonising 
the wools were spun into yarn so that 
the yields and strengths of these yarns 
could be determined. The results are 
shown tabulated in Table 6. 


Table 6 
Yarn 
Mill Trial Yield Strength 

Mill A 

Without Lissapol NX 57:0 547 

With ‘a » we 602 
Mill B 

Without Lissapol NX 45-0 335 

With Ps » 453 386 
Mill C 

Without Lissapol NX 55:5 689 

With - » 589 841 
Mill D 

Without Lissapol NX 66-4 778 

With - 79:3 989 


” 

In the case of Mill D a further 
comparative trial involved the use of 
the anionic surface active agent, sul- 
phonated castor oil, but it was ob- 
served that this was very rapidly 
absorbed from the liquor by the wool 
so as to be regarded as unsatisfactory 
from this viewpoint. Comparison of 
costs indicates that the increased yield 
of wool which is obtained when a 
surface active agent is added to the 
sulphuric acid carbonising liquor far 
outweighs the additional cost of the 
surface active agent added. 

Some interesting data were also ob- 
tained by determining the alkali- 
solubility of the wools during their 
processing since this property is a 
measure of the degradation of the 
wool. Some of the data appear in 
Table 7. 

In considering the above data it 
should be noticed that there is a signifi- 
cant degree of damage produced 
during the acid impregnation---pos- 
sibly this is connected with the 
tendency for the acid bath to become 


Table 8 


Conditions of Carbonising 


A Without surface active agent 


With ” ” ” 
B Without - o a 
With 


” ” ” 


Contents of Wool Leaving the 
Squeeze Rollers 
attached to the Acid Bath 


Sulphuric acid Water 
66% 33:3% 
79% 29-:3% 
72% 35-4% 
80% 30:4% 


Table 9 


Sodium Sulphate in 


Sulphuric Acid found 


Strength Rating 


Acid Bath in Impregnated Wool of Carbonised Wool 
0-0% 10:5% 
5%, 10-4%, 1 
10% 10:5% 1 
20% 10-4% 2 
50% 10:2% 2 
10-:0% 10:0% 4 


warmer as the wool is treated in it. 
Since the willeying treatment to 
separate the disintegrated cellulosic 
impurities from the baked wool is 
moderately severe as regards its action 
on weak wool fibres it would appear 
that in part at least the greater yield of 
wool obtained by use of the Lissapol 
NX can be explained by the fact that 
the wool fibres entering the willeying 
machine are stronger when Lissapol 
NX is used. However it must be 
remembered that since the wool is 
finally neutralised with alkali there is 
opportunity for some of the wool to 
dissolve if it has been badly degraded 
certainly the wool will lose less in 
this neutralisation if it has been 
carbonised with the presence of 
Lissapol NX since it is thereby pro- 
tected from excessive degradation. 
The influence of a surface active 
agent in the acid carbonising liquor 
can be more complex than at first 
contemplated and have results not 
suspected. Thus it would be expected 
that the Lissapol NX or other agent 
would facilitate rapid entry of the 
liquor into the wool but there is also 
the unexpected fact that with such use 
of a surface active agent the wool is 
left not only with a higher acid content 
but with a lower water content. The 
data in Table 8 illustrate this point. 
Some laboratory investigations on 
this point have shown that when the 
wool is entered into a sulphuric acid 
solution water initially passes from 
the wool into the bulk of the solution 
until the water content of the wool 
reaches a minimum amount and that 
the presence of a surface active agent 
hastens this initial removal of water 


Table 7 


Addition to 


° Alkali-Solubility of Wool after: 


Carbonising Preliminary Acid Drying Baking Final 
Liquor Scour Impregnation 
1 
None i 12-:0%, 13-9% 13:2% 13:1% 12:5% 
Lissapol NX 11-9% 12-:7% 123%  12:2% 12:9% 
None... 13-6% 15-:2% 145% 149% 13-7% 
Lissapol NX 13-0% 13:7% 143%  14:2% 13:3% 


from the wool up to the point of at- 
taining the minimum water content. 
Equilibrium point is reached only 
after about one-half hour. It is ob- 
vious that this point is not reached in 
the carbonisation of wool on the large 
scale for the wool seldom has an acid 
treatment of more than 1 to 5 mins. 
However, by the use of a surface active 
agent this point of equilibrium can be 
more closely approached. The im- 
portance of this is that the less water 
left in the wool immediately prior to 
the drying and baking operations the 
less can be the fuel costs of drying. 
The suggestion has been made that 
from this viewpoint it might be 
profitable to extend the duration of 
acid impregnation to secure this extra 
absorption of acid and lower retention 
of water by the wool. 

Examination of the acid bath con- 
tents has shown that on the large scale 
working there is a tendency for 
sodium sulphate to accumulate in the 
sulphuric acid liquor. What effect 
might this salt have on the wool during 
the subsequent drying and baking? 
Some investigations have shown that 
it can be beneficial and actually serve 
to protect the wool from degradation. 
It would appear that a maximum of 
from 2 to 3% of sodium sulphate can 
accumulate in the acid bath in this way 
in large scale operations. 

In some experiments wool was 
carbonised using acid baths to which 
increasing amounts of sodium sulphate 
had been added and the effect of this 
on the strength of the wool was then 
determined with the results shown in 
Table 9. Apparently the presence of 
the sodium sulphate does not much 
influence the acid pick-up but it does 
ensure that the wool suffers the mini- 
mum of damage, and in particular the 
strength of the wool resulting from 
carbonising with an acid containing as 
much as 10% of sodium sulphate is 
considerably higher than when this 
addition is omitted. 
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Guild of Technical Dyers 





Dyeing Acrylic Fibres and Blends 
with Cellulosic Fibres 


Blends of ‘“‘Acrilan” with viscose in the proportion 70/30% are 
now appearing in reasonable quantities and a variety of &ffects 
can be produced by reserving one or other of the fibres, or dyeing 


S with all synthetic fibres, the 
A dispersed dyestuffs are of major 

importance in dyeing “‘Acrilan’’ and 
“Orlon.”’ It is important to get rid of the 
idea that the dispersed colours are colours 
having poor wet fastness properties. This 
may be true on secondary acetate rayon, 
but when dyed on “‘Acrilan”’ and “‘Orlon’’, 
the dispersed dyes in general give shades 
of excellent fastness to washing, water and 
perspiration. To obtain the best light fast- 
ness and build-up from dispersed colours 
it is necessary to select carefully from the 
available ranges, but it is possible to ob- 
tain a light fastness of 5 in most cases. 

One difference between “‘Acrilan’’ and 
“Orlon”’ lies in the build-up obtainable on 
the two fibres with dispersed dyes. While 
“Acrilan”’ can be dyed at the boil in a full 
range of shades, ““Orlon’’ under the same 
conditions will only give pale to medium 
shades. The method of dyeing is the same 
with both, the process being commenced 
at approximately 60°C. in the presence of 
1 gram/litre of an anionic dispersing agent 
such as Eriopon CW. The temperature is 
raised to the boil and maintained at this 
for 14 to 2 hours, depending on depth of 
shade required. It is important when dye- 
ing these fibres to get as good a boil as 
possible and enclosed machines are pre- 
ferred. Where medium and heavy shades 
are dyed on “‘Acrilan’”’ with dispersed dyes 
it is preferable, after slowly cooling the 
dyebath, to give a light scour with 1 gram 
litre of a non-ionic detergent such as 
Tinovetin CW at about 60°C. to ensure 
optimum rubbing and wet fastness prop- 
erties. Dispersed dyed acrylic fibres gener- 
ally have a softer handle than the same 
fibres dyed by other methods. 

Suitable colours for both fibres are: 
Setacyl Blue 4GS Supra; Setacyl Blue 
2GS; Setacyl Yellow G; Setacyl Yellow 
BS 200; Setacyl Orange RE; Setacyl 
Orange 4R; Setacyl Pink 3B. On “‘Orlon”’ 
the Blue 2GS is preferred as the blue 
component, while on “Acrilan’’, Setacyl 
Blue 6GN and Setacyl Red 2B are of use in 
certain cases for pale shade. 

The acrylic fibres are often subjected to 
permanent pleating or some form of heat 
treatment after dyeing, and in these cases 





* Abstract of a paper given recently to the 
Guild of Calico Printers in Rochdale. 


t Geigy Co. Ltd., Rhodes, Middleton. 


two-tone and solid shades 
By H. KELLETTt 


it is necessary to ensure that the dyestufts 

used are unaffected. On both ‘“‘Acrilan” 

and ‘‘Orlon”’ it is possible to select suitable 
combinations of dispersed dyes for pale 
shades. Examples are:—‘‘Acrilan’’—Seta- 

cyl Blue 6GN; Setacyl Yellow BS 200; 

Setacyl Red 2B. ‘“Orlon’’—Setacyl Blue 

2GS; Setacyl Yellow BS 200; Setacyl Red 

2B. 

When medium to heavy shades are re- 
quired on “‘Acrilan,’’ fast to pleating, 
trouble is often experienced in finding a 
suitable red component which will give 
satisfactory build-up in heavy shades. This 
problem can be solved by taking advantage 
of the fact that one of the members of the 
recently introduced Maxilon range of 
modified basic colours (Maxilon Red BL) 
is capable of dyeing “‘Acrilan’’ under the 
same conditions as the dispersed colours. 
Maxilon Red possesses excellent fastness 
to wet treatments and pleating on “‘Acri- 
lan’’ and gives a light fastness of 5-6 in 
medium depths. In addition this colour 
on “‘Acrilan” is tinctorially 4 or 5 stronger 
than most normal strength dispersed col- 
ours and offers excellent value in heavy 
shades. 

While the shade of Maxilon Red BL is 
rather on the blue side, it is possible in 
combination with selected dispersed yel- 
lows to produce scarlets of exceptional 
brightness. Thus, it is possible to produce 
a wide range of deep shades on “‘Acrilan” 
which are fast to pleating by using a com- 
bination of Maxilon Red BL with a 
selected dispersed blue and yellow such as 
Setacyl Blue 4GS Supra and Setacyl Yel- 
low BS 200%. For the brighter scarlet 
shades, Setacyl Yellow G is preferred as 
the yellow component along with the Max- 
ilon Red BL. 

To obtain the best results from this 
combination of colours, certain precautions 
should be taken. 

(1) Maxilon Red BL should be dissolved 
separately by pasting with warm water 
and then pouring on to it boiling water 
with stirring. This colour should not 
be boiled under an open steam pipe. 

(2) The red should be added to the full 
volume of dye liquor set with 1 gram/ 
litre Eriopon CW and the well dispersed 
Setacyl dyestuffs at 60°C. If Maxilon 


Red and the dispersed colours are 
mixed in a small volume of liquor, tar 
spotting may occur. 


(3) The pH of the dyebath should be 
approximately neutral. Under acid 
conditions Maxilon Red BL has poor 
affinity for “Acrilan”, while under 
strongly alkaline conditions the yield is 
very much reduced. 

In the remarks regarding dispersed 
colours on ‘“‘Acrilan”’ it was mentioned that 
shades up to a black can be obtained. As an 
example, Setacyl Black EBR dyed at the 
boil for about 3 hours gives a good black 
of light fastness 6, but having only poor 
pleating fastness. Where a black shade on 
“‘Acrilan” is required to be fast to pleating 
it is necessary to use a diazotised and 
developed Black such as Setacyl Diazo 
Black GND coupled with Irganaphthol 
RTO. The two components are applied to 
the fibre from the same bath and finally 
diazotised and coupled using hydrochloric 
acid (or formic) and sodium nitrite at 
85°C. Because of the strongly acid nature 
of the diazotising bath, neutralisation of the 
goods with soda ash and a non-ionic 
detergent is preferably carried out after 
dyeing to maintain the soft handle of the 
fibre. The black produced has a light 
fastness of 6 and shows excellent fastness 
to pleating. 

Basic Dyes 

Both “Orlon” and “‘Acrilan’’ can be dyed 
with these colours, but in general they are 
more important on the former, because a 
much wider range of shades can be ob- 
tained on “Acrilan’’ by other means. On 
“‘Acrilan” the old type basic colours may 
be dyed from a bath containing 5% am- 
monium sulphate and 1% Irgasol PMC. 
Dyeing is commenced at 50-60°C. and the 
bath raised to the boil, at which temper- 
ature dyeing is complete in approximately 
90 mins. The colours appear to exhaust 
quite gradually on this fibre, and there is 
no rapid strike over any particular temper- 
ature range. On “Orlon’’ dyeing is carried 
out by a similar method, from a bath con- 
taining 2% acetic acid 40% and 2% sodium 
acetate. In this case particular care must 
be taken in raising the temperature as rapid 
uptake of the basic dyes occurs between 
85°C. and the boil. Over this range the 
rate of temperature rise should be as slow 
as possible. 


Maxilon Dyes 
The improved fastness of the basic dyes 
on acrylic fibre has led to extensive research 
into the manufacture of modified basic 
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This three-position Moquette Jacquard machine is 
so accommodating — so flexible. 

It will produce single wire moquette or moquette 
with two heights of pile and, with a slight 
modification, ““floating”’ effects on ground 


and over the wires can be achieved. 


Flexibility 
in desiem and prackice 


It is also designed for speedier weaving 
and there is less wear and tear of 

hooks, needles, harness and warp. 

Here is a versatile machine that produces 
a superior interpretation of period 

and contemporary designs faster. Discuss 


your weaving problems with Dracup — 


the British Jacquard pioneers. 





3-position machine for Moquette with two 
heights of pile (2 x 880’s). 
Available in all special and standard sizes. 


JACQUAR DRACUP 


SAMUEL DRACUP & SONS LTD 
THE BRITISH JACQUARD PIONEERS Established 1825 


LANE CLOSE MILLS * GREAT HORTON - BRADFORD 7 - YORKSHIRE 
TELEPHONE: BRADFORD 71071-2 * TELEGRAMS: “HARNESS, BRADFORD” 
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colours and among the various ranges avail- 
able are the Maxilon colours. The method 
of application is novel and does not corres- 
pond to that recommended for any other 
range of modified basic dyes. The Maxilon 
range comprises four colours :—Maxilon 
Red BL; Maxilon Blue RL; Maxilon Blue 
GL; Maxilon Yellow 3GL. 

On “‘Acrilan,”’ the application is quickly 
dealt with. Unfortunately, there is no 
satisfactory method of dyeing the four 
colours in combination, as all require a 
different pH to obtain optimum colour 
vield. Thus, under acid conditions, the 
blues give good results but the red will not 
exhaust. Under conditions suitable for the 
red (neutral or slightly alkaline) there is 
danger that the blues may be destroyed in 
the dyebath. This disadvantage becomes 
less important when one remembers that 

n ‘“‘Acrilan,’”’ the modified basic colours 
generally are duller in shade and have lower 
light fastness than on “‘Orlon.” In most 
cases, therefore, the modified basic colours 
offer little advantage on shade grounds over 
the dispersed/Maxilon Red BL com- 
binations. 


On “Orlon,” the position is much dif- 
ferent. The range of shades obtainable 
with dispersed dyes is limited and the 
heavier shades must be dyed with basic 
colours. Fortunately, practically any des- 
ired shade except a full black can be 
obtained with Maxilon dyes. 


The four Maxilons can be dyed by the 
acetic acid-sodium acetate method recom- 
mended for normal basic dyes, but as on 
“Acrilan,” all dye at different rates thus 
making shade matching difficult. For this 
reason the new “IT’’ method was intro- 
duced. This requires the following addi- 
tions to the dyebath:—1-0-2 grams 
litre Irgasol PMC; 0-5-1 gram/litre Irgasol 
DA; 2% acetic acid 40% (used for 
dissolving the colours). 


Irgasol DA has been found to exhibit a 
remarkable retarding effect on the Maxilon 
dyes and obviates any differences in dyeing 
rate of the individual colours. The addition 
of an anionic product of this type to a dye- 
bath containing cationic dyestuffs would be 
expected to give precipitation. Irgasol DA 
in fact shows little tendency to do this, but 
in order to avoid such undesirable effects, 
an anti-precipitant, Irgasol PMC, is added 
to the bath. The optimum pH conditions 
are between 4 and 5 and this value is con- 
veniently obtained by the addition of acetic 
acid to the bath. The larger quantities of 
Irgasol DA and PMC are recommended 
for heavy shades in short liquor ratios and 
for yarn dyeing. 


Prior to commencement of dyeing, any 
cationic products such as anti-static agents, 
should be removed from the fibre by 
scouring at 75-80°C. with 1 gram/litre Tino- 
vetin CW. The material is then preferably 
treated in the dyebath set at 60°C., with 
only Irgasol PMC and Irgasol DA, for 
5 mins. and the well dissolved Maxilons 
are then added. They are dissolved by 
pasting with acetic acid and then pouring 
on boiling water. Temperature is raised 
slowly to the boil, taking particular care 
between 80°C. and the boil where rapid 
up-take of colour occurs. A maximum rate 
of increase of no more than 1°C. every 
2-3 mins. is recommended and this should 
be slowed down more when dyeing yarn, 
which is the most difficult form of the fibre 
to dye level. Boiling for 1-14 hours com- 
pletes the process. If shading colours are 
required, the bath should be cooled to 


80°C., the colour added and the temper- 
ature once again raised slowly to the boil. 
The resultant shades have outstanding 
fastness to most treatments and in partic- 
ular to light and washing. 

One of the most difficult shades to pro- 
duce on “‘Orlon’”’ with good light fastness 
is a black. The dispersed dyes are no use 
in this respect and the most convenient 
method involves the use of basic dyes. A 
good black can be obtained with the old 
type basic colours from an acetic acid 
sodium acetate dyebath, but the light fast- 
ness obtainable is normally only about 3-4. 
Using Maxilon colours, a light fastness of 
7-8 can be obtained but the colour cost 
tends to be prohibitive and the black pro- 
duced is not very dense. We have found it 
possible, however, to get the best from both 
groups, and by judicious selection of 
normal basics in combination with Maxi- 
lons it is possible to get a good black of 
light fastness 5-6. 


Acid and Chrome Colours 

On “Orlon,” the acid colours are of 
minor importance, because of the difficulty 
in application. Under normal acid dyeing 
conditions, these colours have virtually no 
affinity for ‘“Orlon” and can only be applied 
by the cuprous-ion technique. This 
method requires careful control to obtain 
the best results and only selected colours 
are satisfactory. 

On Acrilan, because of the presence of 
basic groupings in the fibre molecule, acid 
colours can be dyed by a comparatively 
simple method. The only disadvantage is 
that large additions of acid are required 
and care must be taken to neutralise the 
fibre after dyeing to preserve the soft 
handle. 

In fastness properties, the ordinary acid 
colours and strong acid dyeing chrome 
complex colours (Eriolan dyes) as a range 
offer little advantage over the dispersed 
and dispersed/Maxilon Red BL combin- 
ation, except in certain shades on bright- 
ness grounds. They are only recommended 
for pale to medium shades, as above these 
depths the wet fastness properties fall off 
rapidly and careful selection of colours is 
required to give best light fastness. 

The neutral dyeing chrome complex 
colours of the Irgalan type, while giving 
very good fastness to light and washing are 
only of use in pale to medium depths (up 
to 4%). In shades such as grey, fawn, 
lovat, etc., the fastness to light, milling and 
wet treatments is very good and these 
colours are extensively used for dyeing 
*Acrilan’’ in loose and slubbing form. 
Where maximum fastness to milling, light 
and wet treatments is required, in medium 
and heavy shades at reasonable cost, the 
chrome colours are unsurpassed and are 
used for shades such as nigger, maroon, 

navy and black on loose ‘“‘Acrilan’’ and 
slubbing. The dyeings methods for these 
colours are basically the same and vary only 
in the acid added at commencement of 
dyeing. 


Acid and Eriolan Colours 

Dyeing is commenced at 40—-50°C. in a 
bath containing 1-2% formic acid 85% (or 
sulphuric) and 1-2% Irgasol PMC. The 
temperature is raised to the boil in 45 mins. 
and after 20 mins. at the boil, 4% sulphuric 
acid (well diluted) is added and boiling 
continues for 45-60 mins. The Irgasol 
PMC is added as an anti-precipitant and its 
use is necessitated by the fact that the high 
concentration of acid used may cause pre- 
cipitation of certain colours. Exhaustion is 


normally complete with comparatively 
small additions of acid but, at this stage, 

the fibres are only “ring” dyed. Further 

acid additions and continued boiling are 
required to complete the penetration. The 
use of such large quantities of acid makes 
the fibre somewhat harsh and necessitates 
the neutralisation of the fabric after dyeing. 
Low temperature neutralisation is little use, 
as only the surface of the fibres is affected, 
and treatment for the best result is carried 
out for 20-30 mins. with 1 gram/litre 
Tinovetin CW and 0:5 grams/litre soda ash 
at 65°C, 


Irgalan Colours 
The method is similar to that outlined 
for the acid and Eriolan colours but dyeing 
is commenced with 0:5-2% acetic acid 
80% and 1-2% Irgasol PMC. 


Chrome Colours 

The dyeing of chrome colours is done 
once again by a similar method to that used 
for acid colours, using formic acid and 
Irgasol PMC at the commencement of the 
dyeing. These dyes aresupplied by an after- 
chrome method and it is during the 
chroming process that most troubles are 
likely to occur. A problem which may often 
occur on “‘Acrilan”’ is a shade variation due 
to overchroming, and which can only be 
avoided by modifying the chroming 
method as follows: 

After dyeing the material is rinsed with 
boiling water and then chroming com- 
menced at the boil using 1-25%-3% 
bichrome and 1-2% formic acid 85%. 
After 30 mins. at the boil, sodium sul- 
phite crystals equal to half weight of bi- 
chrome used, are dissolved in water and 
added to the bath. Boiling 30 mins. com- 
pletes the chroming process and neutral- 
isation is carried out as_ previously 
recommended. Where heavy shades are 
being chromed (e.g. blacks) it may be 
preferable to use sulphuric acid and larger 
quantities (4%) of bi-chrome. 


“Acrilan’’/Cellulosic Blends 

Blends of “‘Acrilan’’ with viscose in the 
proportion 70% “‘Acrilan” to 30% viscose 
are now appearing in reasonable quantities. 
A variety of effects can be produced on 
such fabrics by reserving one or other of 
the two fibres, or dyeing two tone and solid 
shades. Such blends often require a de- 
sizing treatment prior to dyeing, in addition 
to the normal scour. 

The “‘Acrilan” can be dyed by a variety 
of methods but, in general, the dispersed 
dyes including Maxilon Red are con- 
venient to use and give satisfactory fast- 
ness. In selected cases Irgalan (pale shades) 
and chrome dyes (heavy shades) may be 
used where exceptional fastness is required, 
bearing in mind that very careful neutral- 
isation of the goods is required to avoid 
tendering the viscose at a later stage. The 
cellulosic portion of the blend is con- 
veniently dyed with directs, aftertreated 
directs, Cuprophenyl type or even vat dyes. 

If dispersed dyes are used on the “‘Acri- 
lan,” with the intention of reserving the 
viscose it is usually necessary, with the 
exception of pae shades, to clear the 
staining from the viscose by one of the 
normally recommended methods e.g., 
Clarite PSE or permanganate/bisulphite. 
Acid and chrome colours (and Maxilon 
Red) will, on the other hand, generally 
leave the viscose white. When the reverse 
effect is required, i.e. viscose dyed and 
“Acrilan”” reserved, one must remember 
that ‘‘Acrilan” is slightly stained by most 
direct dyestuffs. If perfect reservation is 
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required, it is necessary to pre-treat the 
“Acrilan’”’ with a product which will pre- 
vent the staining. Such a product is 
Erional NW, which can be applied at 3% 
o.w.f. for 60°C. for 15 mins. before the 
colour is added to the dyebath. 

Solid shades and two tone effects can be 
easily produced by a single bath method 
using a combination of selected dispersed 
and direct dyes. If the shades are such that 
cross staining of the “‘Acrilan’’ by the direct 
dyes is undesirable, a pre-treatment with 
Erional NW may be given. The dyeing 
method is the same as that for the dispersed 
dyes on “‘Acrilan,”’ namely, using 0-5- 
1 gram/litre Eriopon CW and dyeing at the 
boil for 14-2 hours, except of course that 
when the viscose is to be dyed with direct 
colours, gradual salt additions are required 
to facilitate exhaustion. 

Where Maxilon Red BL is used along 
with the dispersed dyes for heavier shades 
on the “Acrilan,” direct dyes can still be 
used in the same dyebath without danger 
of precipitation, provided the precautions 
outlined for Maxilon Red BL are adhered 
to. It is important to ensure that no 
Erional NW is added to the bath when 
Maxilon Red is used, otherwise poor colour 
yield is obtained. Similarly, Cuprophenyl 
type colours can be used in the same bath 
as Maxilon Red BL and dispersed dyes, 
provided those Cuprophenyls are selected 
which can be dyed satisfactorily under 
neutral conditions. 


If the “Acrilan’”’ is dyed with chrome 
dyes or Irgalan colours, the viscose must 
be filled in from a fresh bath after neutral- 
isation and similarly, where the viscose is 
required to be vat dyed, this process must 
be carried out in a fresh bath by the normal 
method, after first dyeing the ‘“‘Acrilan.” 
The cross dyeing with vat dyes has 
negligible effect on the dispersed colours 
and Maxilon Red. 


Black shades are always of interest and 
not least on ‘‘Acrilan’’/viscose. The 
method described for dyeing “‘Acrilan” 
black with a dispersed Diazo Black/Irg- 
anaphthol RTO leaves the viscose suf- 


ficiently white to give a clerical grey effect, 
although the slight staining can be cleared 
if necessary by Clarite PSE. The black 
produced by this method can be converted 
into a solid black shade by cross-dyeing 
with Cuprophenyl Black RL to give a shade 
of excellent all-round fastness. This 
method can be shortened by dyeing the 
viscose with a direct black in the same bath 
as the Setacyl Diazo Black GND. Obvi- 
ously a black should be selected which will 
stand the diazotisation, and such a black is 
found in Formal Fast Black BR. The re- 
sult obtained, even without after-treating, 
is fast to S.D.C. Wash Test No. 2. 


“Orlon’’/Cellulosic Blends 


The “Orlon” portion of these blends 
can, of course, be conveniently dyed with 
dispersed dyes and basic colours, and the 
methods for dyeing the blended fabric is 
based on the use of these two classes of 
colour, along with suitable colours for the 
cellulose. The production of pale solid 
shades, and two tone effects where the 
*Orlon” is dyed to a pale shade, is com- 
paratively simple and involves the use of 
dispersed and direct dyes by a single bath 
method at the boil. The method is basic- 
ally the same as that used when dyeing 
“Acrilan”’/viscose with similar combin- 
ations. 

When Maxilon colours are used for the 
“Orlon,” the method must be modified, as 
direct dyestuffs are not compatible with 
the Maxilon colours in presence of acid 
and Irgasol DA as used in the “IT” 
method. Therefore, the ‘“Orlon” should 
first of all be dyed by the normal “IT” 
method and after about 1} hours at the 
boil, when complete exhaustion has been 
obtained, the temperature should be re- 
duced to 85-90°C. and cross-dyeing with 
selected direct dyes carried out by the 
normal method in the same bath. There is, 
of course, very little staining of the cotton 
by the Maxilons and therefore, control of 
the shade is simplified. Reduction of the 
dyebath temperature is intended to prevent 
shade variation on the “Orlon’’ due to the 
partial stripping effect of glauber’s salt on 


the basic colours at the boil. If faster 
results are required on the cellulose, Cup- 
rophenyl colours or vat colours may be 
applied, but a fresh bath should be used 
for the cross-dyeing. 


When the “‘Orlon’”’ is required to be dyed 
black, either for solid shades or to leave 
viscose white, it is necessary to use basic 
dyes. While the Maxilons do not give a 
full dense black, they will give a sufficiently 
good result to pass on this type of fabric 
and of, course, are particularly useful 
because of their viscose reservation. Al- 
ternatively, the ordinary basic colours can 
be used provided some cross-staining of 
the viscose can be tolerated. Excellent 
blacks can be obtained by this method, and 
in certain cases the viscose can be cleared 
of staining by the use of permanganate/ 
bisulphite. 


“Courtelle”’ 


“Courtelle” is the acrylic fibre manu- 
factured by Courtaulds Ltd. Essentially 
its dyeing properties are the same as those 
of “Orlon,” in that it is preferably dyed 
with dispersed dyes in pale shades and with 
basic dyes (Maxilon) in medium and heavy 
shades. The big difference lies in the 
tendency of ‘‘Courtelle,” under high 
temperature steaming conditions, to gener- 
ate alkalinity. Thus colours fast to steam 
pleating or decatising on ‘‘Orlon,”’ may fall 
down in this respect on ‘“‘Courtelle,” if 
they are sensitive to alkali at high temper- 
atures. The colours most affected are the 
Maxilon Blues and they should not be used 
on “‘Courtelle’”’ which may undergo steam 
pleating or decatising. Thus, while com- 
binations of Maxilons on “‘Courtelle’’ are 
eminently suitable for knitwear, they can- 
not be recommended on, say ‘‘Courtelle’’ 
slubbing, which is blended with wool and 
finally pleated or decatised. 

In any event, because of this property of 
“Courtelle,” it is suggested that prior to 
dyeing with basic type dyestuffs, the 
material should be given an acid scour with 
1 gram/litre Tinovetin CW and 2-5 grams/ 
litre acetic acid 40% at the boil for $-hour. 





Solving 


NEW member of the Acrysol family 
A of sizing agents, identified as Acrysol 

P-6, is proving effective in solving 
the troublesome problem of _ sizing 
“Dacron”’t filament yarn. It adheres 
tenaciously to the yarn, maintains the 
required flexibility during weaving, and is 
readily removed by a light scour when 
the gray goods are processed. 

The application of size is essential in 
preparing warp. The sizing compound 
forms a coating on the yarn, protecting it 
from chafing and breakage during weaving 
and in the case of filament yarns helps to 
maintain the twist which is applied as the 
several strands of filament are combined to 
form a single thread. 

With cotton yarns, sizing is readily 
accomplished, for the cellulose fibres are 
easily saturated with the aqueous solution. 


* Rohn and Haas Reporter, Vol. 15, No. 6- 


t “Dacron” is a trade mark of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co. 


a Slasher Problem 


It is a different story with modern synthetic 
fibres, however, for ordinary starch sizes 
do not adhere properly to the hydrophobic 
filaments, and they are too brittle to con- 
form to the springy suppleness of the fibre. 

A different sizing compound is usually 
required for each different type of synthetic 
fibre, and the various products in the 
Acrysol group of sizing agents have been 
developed to meet these specific needs. 
Acrysol P-6 is the particular member of 
the group prepared for use on “Dacron” 
polyester fibre. It is supplied as an 
emulsion with a pH between 3-0 and 3:5. 
When this pH is adjusted to between 7-0 
and 8-0, with sodium hydroxide, a clear 
solution is formed. Two per cent. sodium 
hydroxide, based on the weight of the 
emulsion, is the recommended _ con- 
centration for preparing the sizing for- 
mulation. The prepared size shows no 
tendency to form a scum in the mix kettle 
or the slasher box. 


Conventional slasher procedure is used 
in the sizing operation. The warp is fed 
into the slasher box where the Acrysol 
formulation is held at approximately 
140°F. As the yarn leaves the box it 
passes through nip rolls set for a pressure 
of 1,200 lbs. and then goes on to steam- 
heated drying cans. Slasher speeds of 
25 to 35 yds./min. are readily maintained. 
Properly prepared solutions of Acrysol P-6 
have no harmful effect on mixing kettles, 
pipe lines, size boxes, rollers or dry cans. 
The dried, sized yarn will not harm the 
drop wires, healds, reeds or other parts of 
the loom. 

Extensive commercial use has shown 
Acrysol P-6 to be a highly efficient sizing 
agent for filament “Dacron.” It forms a 
tough, flexible coating on the yarn that 
protects the strands from damage under 
the mechanical abrasion of the loom parts, 
and the tenacious bond between the 
fibre and film virtually eliminates shedding 
or flaking during weaving. 
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The Solution: BiCcc Power Capacitors: these idle current me 
neutralizers improve the power factor of industrial sligl 
loads with minimum inconvenience and expense. 


The Advantages . Lower Electricity Bills — reductions in kVA fan 
demand charges or average power factor penalties In | 
are considerable; in fact BICC Capacitors > 
usually pay for themselves in two to three years. fibr 
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BICC ‘MW’ Capacitors are small, compact, 
highly efficient and easy to install. 
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End Uses of Synthetic Fibres 


ROCESSERS and producers were 
P both interested in the end-uses of 

synthetic fibres, but for rather 
different reasons, stated Mr. L. A. Wise- 
man, B.Sc., A.R.I.C., director of research, 
British Rayon Research Association, in a 
recent address to Macclesfield and Leek 
section of the Textile Institute. The 
processers had to accept the properties of 
the fibre as marketed at any given time and 
would, naturally, want to be in a position 
to decide which fibre was most appropriate 
for a given end-use, so that they could get 
a marketable product. The producers 
were also interested in this aspect of the 
question, and in discovering those defects, 
which prevented a fibre from being most 
effectively and competitively applied to a 
given end-use, with the objective of 
removing them. 

Pointing out that the producers could 
alter certain physical characteristics of the 
fibre, such as denier, staple length and 
cross-section, without necessarily altering 
the physical properties of the fibre to a 
great extent, Mr. Wiseman said other 
things could be altered but at the cost of 
restricting the possible use of the fibre. 
For example, it seemed to be fairly well 
established empirically that if the tenacity 
of the fibre were increased then the 
elongation at break would decrease and the 
shape of the stress strain curve would 
change, but the situation became more 
complicated when the producer was asked 
to change certain properties of the fibre 
(which might be undesirable in some 
applications) by modifications to the 
chemical structure of the fibre. Thus, if 
the producer were asked to improve the 
water absorption by changing, even 
slightly, the chemical nature of the 
monomer from which the fibre was pro- 
duced, the result would probably be the 
production of a fibre with different physical 
properties, which would then have to be 
re-evaluated and would possibly be suitable 
for a completely different set of end-uses. 
In particular, there was no assurance that 
if, say, the water absorption capacity of 
the fibre were increased intrinsically the 
fibre would still have’ usable thermo- 
plastic properties. Much could be done to 
alter the surface properties of a fibre, but 
the problem here was to do this economi- 
cally and to provide a surface alteration 
which would be durable after repeated 
washing operations. In considering syn- 
thetic fibres, whilst the audience (mainly 
throwsters and uptwisters) was perfectly 
aware that continuous filament fibres 
had a large market, it was well worth 
while bearing in mind that the advantages 
of continuous filament fibres, such as 
greater strength, could be used in fabric 
construction more extensively than seemed 
to be the fashion at the moment. The 
other unique property of the synthetic 
fibres currently in use in this country was 
that they were thermoplastic, and had 
Provided a large range of yarn and fabric 
effects by virtue of the fact that they could 


be “bulked,’”’ and in some cases set, i.e. 
made dimensionally stable. 

Mr. Wiseman then went on to discuss 
the properties of fibres which were nor- 
mally measured and considered in some 
detail what information could be obtained 
from the stress/strain curves available. 
Two properties which could be derived 
from the stress/strain curve—and which 
had been used to some extent in under- 
standing the behaviour of fibres—were the 
initial modulus and the compliance ratio. 
This information, together with a certain 
amount of information on the creep 
recovery of fibres could be used in a 
qualitative way to explain the reason why 
certain fibres were more successful than 
others in a number of specific ap- 
plications. 

In using this data, however, it was 
pointed out that the mere statement of an 
end-use did not permit one to determine 
the appropriate fibre except on the basis 
of experience. It was essential to determine 
what mechanical and physical properties a 
fabric—and the yarns constituting it— 
must have to achieve this end-use. This 
was illustrated by a discussion of the 
different mechanical properties required 
of the yarns in a rope in different types of 
usage. In Mr. Wiseman’s opinion the 
most urgent requirement at the moment 
was not the determination in even greater 
detail of individual properties of textile 
fibres, but an analysis of fabric structures 
to determine what properties were re- 
quired in the fibre in order to achieve 
qualities such as crease-resistance, and to 
determine how to use any one fibre most 
effectively. 

Currently there was competition be- 
tween nylon and “Terylene,’’ with the 
threat of intense competition from the 
acrylic fibres, such as ‘“‘Acrilan’’ and 
“Courtelle.’’ In certain applications there 
were clear-cut advantages offered by one 
fibre over the other. Thus, nylon had very 
good abrasion resistance, a low density and 
good creep recovery from large strains, 
and these properties had given it a 
clear-cut advantage in socks, stockings and 
light-weight garments such as lingerie, and 
certain industrial applications. ‘“Tery- 
lene” had excellent pleating properties, 
good resistance to acids, good retention of 
strength at 100-150°C. and an abrasion 
resistance better than fibres other than 
nylon. These properties had been ex- 
ploited in ‘“Terylene’”’ blends in worsted 
suitings, in industrial applications such as 
paper-makers’ felts and many other fields. 
“‘Acrilan,”’ while being a weaker and less 
abrasion resistant fibre than nylon or 
““Terylene,”’ had a very pleasant “‘handle”’ 
and it would be interesting to see how far 
the exploitation of this property in knit- 
wear and blends with wool would displace 
the other two fibres. 

Finally, Mr. Wiseman referred to some 
work which had been done on the crease 
recovery properties of blends of ‘‘Fibro”’ 
with a number of other fibres, including 








or 


Terylene,”’ cellulose triacetate and nylon. 
This data was compared with similar data 
on different fabrics obtained by two other 
groups of workers, and while the general 
agreement was fairly good, there was no 
more than fair correlation with factors such 
as initial moduli, creep recovery, work on 
strain, etc. These results were for staple 
yarns and it was suggested that a factor 
which had been ignored very largely, was 
the friction between the fibres in the 
staple yarn. 

In summarising, Mr. Wiseman agreed 
that the measured physical properties of 
fibres could be used to give a reasonable 
qualitative account of how they would 
behave, in general, in fabrics, but stressed 
that there was no sure foundation for 
extending this work further until a much 
better understanding had been obtained 
of what a fibre was asked to do in a fabric 
for a specific end-use. 





U.K. Wool Imports 


Imports of raw wool into the U.K. 
during March were 71-7 mill. Ibs. (actual), 
the largest total for any month since 
March last year. Trade and navigation 
accounts (B.o.T.) show that, 26-6 mill. Ibs. 
represented Australian wool, 20-3 mill. Ibs. 
New Zealand wool, and 6°4 mill. Ibs. 
South African wool. During the Jan./Mar. 
quarter of 1958, imports of wool into the 
U.K. totalled 182-7 mill. lbs., compared 
with 212-9 mill. Ibs. in the first quarter of 
last year. Of the 182-7 mill. lbs. imported 
in the past three months, Australia sup- 
plied 78-8 mill. lbs., New Zealand 55-0 
mill. Ibs., and South Africa 14-9 mill. Ibs. 
Britain’s exports of merino tops were 
12-5 mill. Ibs. in the first quarter of this 
year, some 2 mill. lbs. in excess of the 
comparable period of last year, but a de- 
cline of nearly 2 mill. lbs. was shown in 
exports of crossbred tops. On balance, 
total exports of tops were fractionally under 
last year’s comparable period at the end of 
the first quarter. 


Materials Handling 


The National Joint Committee on 
Materials Handling, a co-ordinating com- 
mittee for professional and other bodies 
interested in materials handling, particu- 
larly from an educational standpoint, has 
compiled a list of films on materials hand- 
ling which is now available upon receipt of 
a stamped addressed envelope, from The 
Secretariat, National Joint Committee on 
Materials Handling, 20/21 Took’s Court, 
Cursitor Street, London E.C.4. Some 
sixty titles are listed showing the size and 
running-time (where known), the source 
of film and a brief synopsis of its purpose 
and audience suitability. 


Exhibition of Fabrics in Man-made 
Fibres 


An exhibition of fabrics in man-made 
fibres, especially designed for the new 
“supple silhouette’’ trend in fashion, is 
now on view at Hamilton House, 138 
Piccadilly, W.1, the London headquarters 
of the British Man-made Fibres Federation. 
Fabrics from the Spring 1959 ranges of 
some fifty manufacturers will be displayed, 
demonstrating the eminent suitability of 
man-made fibres for the flexibility of 
handle which fashion is now demanding. 
The exhibition will remain open until 
June 13th. 
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Monsanto’s Syton W.2) is used in woollen, worsted and modified 
systems to produce stronger, more uniform yarns from all-wool 
and mixture blends. Syton W.20 is the anti-slip agent: it reduces 
waste and “ends down’’, improves quality, does not affect 
dyeing or finishing. 

Syton W.20 is one chemical from the range Monsanto offers Pi 
industry: a range to which Monsanto is constantly adding new, M if h ls tio 
better products, as well as improving those already in use... onsan 0 C emica nor 
Syton W.20: anti-slip agent. ‘ 

Syton 2X: for finishing woven fabrics; gives increased strength 
and abrasion resistance. 
Santobrite : for preservation of sizes and short-term preserva- 


help industry —_ : 








tion of yarns and fabrics. < of 
We also welcome your enquiries for the following imported cri 
products which are manufactured by Monsanto Chemical 0) bring ra | | cet 
Company, U.S.A.: a 
Catalysts AC, AC2 and AC4—for rapid and uniform resin cure 
in melamine and urea resin treatment of fabrics. better future closer em 
Resloom HP and Resloom E.50—Impart shrinkage control and } otk 
wrinkle resistance and durability to natural and synthetic a 
fabrics. in 
Stymer LF —a loom-finish size for acetate rayon. | inc 
Resloom, Syton, Stymer and Santobrite are Registered Trade Marks | 7 
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MONSANTO MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, re 
NTO BF Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 a du 


/n association with : Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsa 
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Book Reviews 


SurFACE ACTIVE AGENTS AND DETER- 
cents. A. M. Schwartz, J. W. Perry and 
J. Berch. Second volume. Interscience 
Publishers, New York and London. 1958. 
839 pages (price £6 Os. Od.). 

In view of the many new developments 
in surface active agents the authors found 
it advisable not to publish a_ revised 
edition of their previous book “SuRFACE 
Active AGENTS (Interscience Publishers, 
N.Y. and London; 1949), but to write 
a new volume altogether and to include 
synthetic detergents. The two authors, 
Anthony M. Schwartz, Harris Research 
Laboratories, Washington, D.C., and 
James W. Perry, Center for Documentation 
and Communication Research Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
were joined by a third co-author, Julian 
Berch, Harris Research Laboratories. 

In its contents the authors follow, to 
some extent, the pattern set in the first 
volume, namely describing first the pro- 
cesses for synthesizing and manufacturing 
surface active agents, explaining the funda- 
mentals of physical and colloidal chemistry 
of such products, and enumerating their 
wide application in industry. In the intro- 
duction, they consider some economic 
aspects and publish statistical tables of 
the U.S. production of detergents by 
types and of the U.S. total solid and liquid 
detergent sales. Although the anionic 
detergents, particularly alkyl/aryl sulpho- 
nates, continue to dominate the field in 
terms of total poundage, the growth of 
nonionic surfactants has been not less 
spectacular, due to their expansion in the 
industrial and agricultural fields. 

The use of synthetic detergent compo- 
sitions for washing and cleaning operations 
in textile manufacture has _ increased 
steadily, apart from their extending use 
in household laundry compositions. The 
synthetics are also used in raw wool 
scouring, in washing woollen piece goods, 
in continuous bleaching processes for 
cotton, rayon, and other fibres, in boiling- 
off rayon and synthetic fibres, such opera- 
tions being carried out with anionic or 
nonionic synthetic detergents together 
with condensed phosphate or silicate 
builders. They are also often used in 
washing fast prints and dyeings, and as 
anionic and cationic finishing agents for 
cotton, rayon, and synthetic fibres. 

In the chapter on practical applications 
of surface active agents the authors des- 
cribe their use in the cosmetic, pharma- 
ceutical and medicinal industries where 
wetting and spreading power is an im- 
portant factor in many topical remedies 
and lotions for use on the skin, while 
emulsifying and solubilizing power, two 
other important aspects of surface activity, 
are of great importance in the formulation 
of ointments. Such products are also used 
in the metal, paper, fur, and building 
industries, in the flotation of metal ores, 
in paints and coatings, in fire-fighting, and 
also in the chemical processing industries. 
There is an author and subject index, and 
many diagrams and tables within the 
text. Numerous references to the world 
literature and patents are quoted. The 
second volume is well printed and pro- 
duced. It will be eagerly studied by all 


those concerned or engaged in this attrac- 
tive field of chemistry and chemical 
technology. 

B.S. 


* * * 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS AND AUXILIARIES. 
Edited by H. C. Speel and E. W. K. 
Schwarz. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York, and Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
37 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 1957. 
544 pages (price £5 10s. Od.). 

This book, now in its second edition, 
deals primarily with the vital role of 
chemicals, dyes, surface-active and finish- 
ing agents, and textile auxiliaries in the 
modern textile industry. It begins with 
a discussion of physical and chemical 
properties of natural and synthetic fibres, 
also with chemical and physical identi- 
fication methods of textile chemicals. 
Separate chapters then describe the various 
preparatory processes for loose material, 
yarns and fabrics, the dyeing and printing 
of textiles, with a special section on textile 
printing with pigments; the authors also 
discuss causes and prevention of fabric 
shrinkage, either by mechanical or chemi- 
cal methods, and with the production of 
coated fabrics. A chapter new in this 
edition is on felts and non-woven fabrics, 
one of the fastest growing branch of the 
textile industry in U.S.A., made possible 
by the use of thermoplastic fibres and 
thermosensitive bonding agents. 

The contents of the first part serves as 
a background for the second part of the 
book, which describes the individual 
types of auxiliaries, such as water softeners, 
fats, oils, anionic, nonionic and cationic 
surface active agents, and_ softeners, 
synthetic resins, special finishing agents, 
etc. Miscellaneous auxiliary products, 
such as sequestrants and dispersing agents, 
are dealt with in the last chapter in which 
the editor, H. C. Speel, also surveys some 
of the economic aspects. He states that 
more than 25% of all the chemicals 
produced in U.S.A. is consumed by the 
textile producing and processing indus- 
tries. There are references to literature 
and patents at the end of each chapter. 
Manufacturers of chemicals, textile re- 
search chemists and technicians will find 
the book extremely valuable and stimu- 
lating in their work and studies. 

B.S. 


THE WoMeEN’s OUTERWEAR INDUSTRY. 
Margaret Wray. Gerald Duckworth and 
Co. Ltd., 3 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C.2 (price 30s.). 

The primary purpose of the “Industrial 
Innovation Series,” of which this book 
forms part, is to elucidate facts and assess 
the relationship between innovation and 
structure in each of the several industries 
examined. Dr. Wray’s report is based 
mainly on case data study undertaken in as 
many factories as possible, supplemented 
by interviews with representatives of trade 
organisations, the trade press, machinery 
suppliers and others concerned with the 
industry’s progress and by information on 
marketing obtained from department and 
multiple stores. The ground is cleared in 


the first chapter in which the author dis- 
cusses the more important pre-war in- 
novations in clothing machinery, factory 
production developments, the pre-war 
structure of the industry, and pre-war 
marketing methods. Chapter II recounts 
the changes in the industry caused by 
war-time conditions, with special emphasis, 
of course, on government controls and 
the utility clothing scheme. (Dr. Wray is 
well fitted to judge the effects of these 
controls as she herself served as a con- 
troller.) Apart from structural changes, 
austerity restrictions brought about in- 
creased adoption of mass-production 
methods, so that, in the immediate post- 
war years, profits and experience could be 
applied to production under easier labour 
conditions. Dr. Wray then turns to the 
consideration of the years 1951-55 when a 
new pattern of demand emerged, influenced 
larger by the changed distribution of the 
national income, by fashion and by 
increased consumer advertising, all of 
which led to a less predictable market 
demand. Statistical data are introduced in 
this chapter to indicate the size, distribution 
and location of women’s outerwear pro- 
duction. Part II of the book, which 
follows, examines post-war innovations in 
production methods, changes in manage- 
ment and management and _ operative 
training, channels of communication by 
which knowledge of such innovations 
circulates throughout the im@dustry, and 
also refers to organisations and training 
facilities developed to improve produc- 
tivity in British industry generally. 
Innovations in marketing and the current 
patterns of distribution of the industry’s 
products are the subject of Part III. 
Part IV covers case study data; the pro- 
duction methods observed in factories 
visited are described and _ production 
methods correlated with marketing, in the 
three main sections of the industry. The 
chapters on tailoring and blouse production 
include a discussion of outdoor factory 
production and the contribution made by 
home-workers. The author’s conclusions 
about the importance of technical in- 
novations are set down in Part V, which is 
followed by a “Theoretical Appendix” 
which attempts to re-state the empirical 
conclusions reached in Part V in terms of 
economic theory so as to provide common 
ground for relating them to conditions in 
other industries. For women’s outerwear, 
the principal conclusions to be drawn from 
such empirical data are that, although the 
industry is, in general, highly competitive 
in structure, the most progressive firms 
technically are those whose markets have 
an element of imperfection, because of their 
consumer advertising or because of their 
concentration of sales on one or a few 
multiple groups. The volume, which ends 
with an excellent bibliography, is a most 
important contribution to the literature of 
the clothing industry. 

S.P.S. 


* * * 


YORKSHIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. John 
Worrall Ltd., Central Works, Oldham 
(price 30s.). 

The 1958 edition of this well-known 
directory has the familiar format and, as 
usual, contains a mass of information. The 
general section has an index to towns and 
villages and an alphabetical index to firms 
appearing in the directory section. A 
classified list of trades is followed by yarn 
producers, yarn processors, a finishing 
section (cloth), a standard list of fabrics 
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and other useful information. A com- 
mercial section includes British and 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
other British organisations overseas, the 
London Wool, Terminal Market Associa- 
tion, research and testing facilities, textile 
societies, trade enquiry offices in London 
of the Dominions, Colonies, etc., also U.K. 
representatives overseas. The statistical 
section is a valuable reference work on 
consumption, deliveries of yarn and fabrics 
and stocks of wool and tops in the U.K 
The buyers’ guide is in four sections: 
(a) machinery, accessories, etc., (6) chem- 
icals, auxiliaries, oils, etc., (c) raw materials, 
yarns, tops, waste, etc. and (d) piece- 
goods, manufacturing, merchanting, etc. 
The value of this section would be in- 
creased considerably if addresses were given 
with all the firms included. It is rather 
irritating to look for a name and then 
search somewhere else for the address. 


* * * 


Japan’s Economic Recovery. By G. C. 
Allen. Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
(price 25s.). 


Over thirty years’ experience as a student 
and investigator of the Japanese economy 
provides a most suitable background for 
Professor Allen’s critical study, issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, of Japan’s 
economic resilience. The author is not 
concerned to trace in detail Japan’s modern 
economic history and refers but briefly to 
significant events, upheavals and crises of 
the 1930’s, during which years those 
remarkable organisations known as the 
Zaibatsu shared with small-scale manu- 
facturers in a general industrial advance, 
the domination of the former only being 
weakened by State assumption of control 
over certain basic industries for strategic 
reasons. Far closer examination is made 
of the post-war years, beginning with the 
seven-year period of direction by S.C.A.P., 
and including the Korean War boom. 
Separate chapters are devoted to con- 
sideration of various sectors of the economy, 
including one dealing with the textile 
industries and another with the recovery of 
the Zaibatsu and their influence on 
Japanese economic resurgence. 

Two further chapters describe the 
problems presented by the rise of the trade 
unions and the consequent changes in 
industrial relations and review Japan’s 
difficulties and successes in the export 
trade. An appendix, containing 26 tables, 
furnishes statistical data for a full apprecia- 
tion of the main text. A book full of facts, 
figures and wise observations on a subject 
of interest to a wide circle of readers. 

S.P.S. 


* . . 


FABRIC AND CLOTHING TRADES INDEx, 
1958. Kemp’s Public Relations Services 
Ltd., 299-301 Grays Inn Road, London, 
W.C.1 (price 21s.). 


Previous editions of the index have 
gained a deservedly high reputation for 
their usefulness, not least because of the 
articles on special topics they have con- 
tained. The 1958 edition maintains this 
tradition by including articles specially 
written by experts on women’s sizes, 
children’s wear, millinery, wool and man- 
made fibres. ‘The reference pages are 
extremely easy to consult and are well 
indexed. A helpful feature is the list of 


branded names, extending to nearly sixty 
pages. Lists of trade associations and 
publications are also included, in addition 
to classified London and provincial lists for 
textiles, furs, millinery and hats. 

* * * 


DIMENSIONS OF FLYER BOBBINS AND 
Skewers (B.S. 1836 : 1958). British Stand- 
ards Institution, 2 Park Street, London, 
W.1 (price 4s.). 


First published in 1952, this British 
Standard has been revised to bring it into 
line with the recommendations of the 
International Standards Organisation. 
Flyer bobbins complying with this standard 
are not wholly comparable with bobbins 
made to metric dimensions, but both 
products are interchangeable. “ISO” 
recommendations for skewers have not 
been formulated, because continental and 
U.K. spinning practices differ. Dimensions 
have, however, been fixed for spindle 
diameters and these are included. The 
standard specifies dimensions for flyer 
bobbins and skewers made from wood, 
jight alloys or plastic materials. 


. * * 
DirRECTORY OF EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TIONS, ‘TRADE UNrons, Etc. H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 8s. 7d., post free. 


A new edition of this directory has been 
compiled by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. It contains the title and 
name and address of the secretary of every 
organisation in the U.K. of employers, of 
workers and of employers and workers 
jointly, directly concerned with the negoti- 
ation of wages and working conditions, or 
which provides representatives on bodies 
which are so concerned. 

. . * 


ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN CuiLe. H.M. Stationery Office (price, 
by post, 7s. 7d.). 


A more favourable trade and exchange 
system was introduced two years ago and 
as a result U.K. exports to Chile took an 
upward turn in 1956 when their total value 
was 18% higher than in 1955, despite a 
reduction in Chile’s imports that year from 
all sources. U.K. exports improved in 1957 
by 31% over 1956, and again show a good 
increase in the first quarter of this year. 
Our exports of machinery have more than 
doubled since 1955. Development of the 
Chilean economy has led to a steadily 
expanding demand for capital goods but 
there is also a market for a wide range of 
specialised articles which Chile does not 
manufacture. Details of these are given in 
the survey. 





Trade Literature 


OvERSEAS NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
1958. Publishing and Distributing Co. 
Ltd., 177 Regent Street, London, W.1. 

This excellent guide to the overseas 
press, classified, first of all under more than 
50 headings and sub-divided by countries, 
and secondly arranged under the name of 
each country. The information given about 
each publication includes circulation figures 
and advertising rates. A final section lists 
overseas annuals, who’s who and press 
guides. Copies of the guide are available 
free of charge to firms planning overseas 
advertising campaigns. 

. . o 


Water Purity. Three auxiliaries whose 
purpose is to widen the range of applica- 
tions of the ‘““Dionic” water purity meter 
produced by the Company, are dealt with 
in publication No. 328 issued by Evershed 
and Vignoles Ltd., Acton Lane Works, 
Chiswick, London, W.4. The Evershed 
water cooler reduces very high temperature 
test water to a temperature within the 
working range (60°-160°F.) of the “Di- 
onic” meter, whilst the company’s steam 
condenser reduces test steam to condensate 
at a temperature suitable for testing. The 
degree of steam purity attained in some 
industries nowadays is so high that the 
readings of the purity meter can be seri- 
ously influenced by any soluble gases 
present in the test condensate, and the 
Evershed-Straub degassing condenser is 
designed to overcome this difficulty. 


* . * 


B.N.S. Buyers’ Guipe. British Nylon 
Spinners Ltd. have just published a new 
edition of their buyers’ guide. The eighth 
edition, it is published in two separate 
volumes, one for apparel and household 
uses and the other for industrial uses. Both 
volumes are considerably bigger than 


before and include for the first time a 
section listing brand names. This makes it 
simple to identify the source of nylon 
fabrics, garments or other articles when 
only the brand name is known. There are 
over 1,100 brand names in the apparel and 
household goods volume and nearly 200 in 
the industrial uses volume. Copies of both 
volumes are obtainable from British Nylon 
Spinners Ltd., Promotion Department, 
25 Upper Brook Street, London, W.1. 


* * * 


DieLectric Fiurps. Monsanto Chem- 
icals Ltd., Monsanto House, 10-18 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, have available a 
new booklet on the dielectric fluids, 
Aroclors and Pyroclor, and their use in 
capacitors and transformers. The fifty 
pages include many illustrations and graphs 
dealing with the properties of Aroclor 
dielectrics and their applications; the 
compatibility of Aroclor dielectrics with 
other engineering materials; and handling 
of the fluids. A comprehensive biblio- 
grapy is included. 

* - * 


PoLyvinyL Emutsions. A bulletin from 
British Oxygen Chemicals Ltd., Vigo Lane, 
Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham, describes 
the properties and main uses of Vandike 
polyvinyl acetate emulsions, used in textiles 
as adhesives, backing for carpets and nylon 
anti-snag treatment. They are also used as 
binders in non-woven fabrics and stiffeners 
for upgrading felts. 

* 


* * 


FirE PREVENTION AND RESEARCH. Four 
reprints of articles which have recently 
appeared in different journals are available 
from The Joint Fire Research Organisa- 
tion, Fire Research Station, Borham 
Wood, Herts. They are _ respectively: 
“Smouldering Combustion in Dusts and 
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RENOLD accessories 






coupling> 





9DB06 ciutches 


@ for continuous freewheeling with 
low drag 


@ for fast and accurate indexing 


@ for backstopping — non-reversibility 
without backlash 





The Renold Sprag Clutch has many uses in all types of 
machinery and is ideal for the replacement of noisy 


ratchet-and-pawl mechanisms. It will give completely 
Write for Catalogue giving details of positive indexing with speed, accuracy and to unlimited 
our comprehensive range of over 70 graduations, is capable of high-speed free-wheeling, and will 


aailt os remain free from measureable backlash throughout its life. 
standard sizes. 


Renold Chains Limited are licensed to manufacture Sprag Clutches by 
Formsprag Company, U.S.A. 





TTI) —the FIRST name in precision chain —_ 


RENOLD CHAINS LIMITED - MANCHESTER 
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Fibrous Materials,” ‘Some Conduction 
Problems in the Heating of Small Areas or 
Large Solids,” ‘Fire Retardent Paints” 
and “Flammability of Thin Flexible 
Materials.” 


. * * 


Cotour Carps. The Autumn and Win- 
ter Colour Charts for 1958 are now available 
to members of the British Colour Council, 
13 Portman Square, London, W.1. Many 
attractive new colours are presented in 
characteristic manner for wool, knitwear, 
cotton and silk and man-made fibres. 


* * * 


STEAM ‘TRAps. A comprehensive manual 
of excellent quality is now available on 
application to Drayton Regulator and 
Instrument Co. Ltd., West Drayton, 
Middlesex. Commencing with a list of 
steam trap applications, the manual gives 
details of operational methods, available 
types and data concerning them, and many 
other chapters of important steam trap 
information. 


* * * 


BriTIsH INDUSTRIAL Fi_mMs. The im- 
portance of the film as a valuable aid to 
productivity cannot be over-emphasised, 
and since British Productivity Council 
films were introduced they have been 
amongst the most heavily booked in the 
Central Film Library. A list of available 
films may be acquired from The Visual 
Aids Adviser, British Productivity Council, 
21 Tothill Street, London S.W.1. 


* * * 


“‘TERYLENE”’ IN INDUSTRY. From I.C.lI. 
Ltd., Fibres Division, Harrogate, comes an 
excellently executed, lavishly illustrated 
example of the printer’s art. Printed on 
high quality art paper, the substance of the 
booklet is printed in four languages and 
contains much useful information outlining 
the industrial uses of ““Terylene.”’ Details 
of physical properties are included in 
tabular form. 


. * * 


HILGER JOURNAL. Hilger and Watts Ltd., 
98 St. Pancras Way, London, N.W.1. A 
recent edition of this important company 
publication contains two main articles: 
“X-Ray Spectrochemical Analysis’’ by 
J. R. Stansfield, M.A., and “The Speci- 
fication and Measurement of Colour” by 
M. Morris, B.Sc. 


. * * 


KLaxon Horns AND Motors. A number 
of well-produced brochures are now avail- 
able from Klaxon Ltd., 49 Upper Brook 
Street, London, W.1. They tabulate 
information and give specifications for 
the company’s range of sirens, electric 
motors, signals and horns. All are fully 
illustrated. 


* * * 


ALtuminium News. Aluminium Union 
Ltd., Post Office Dept., Ottawa, Canada. 
Beach and evening wear woven from 
aluminium yarns are appearing on the 
market and, as the photographs in a recent 
issue of this periodical show, enhance 
considerably the appearance of the fabric 
in which they are incorporated. 


“TERYLENE” Suitinc.”” An illustrated 
brochure from I.C.I. Ltd., Millbank, 


London, S.W.1, entitled “Upholding a 
Tradition,” points to a growing use of 


““Terylene”’ in bespoke tailoring and gives 
brief details relating to ‘“Terylene’’/wool 
blends, shrinking, patterns and markings, 
shaping and stretching, pressing, etc. 


* * . 


ALUMINIUM ALLOY PressuRE Ditk- 
CASTINGS. An informative, profusely illus- 
trated booklet from Fry’s Diecastings Ltd., 
Brierley Hill Road, Wordsley, near Stour- 
bridge, contains details relative to types of 
diecasting machine, alloys used, design 
features, machining and finishing processes 
in the manufacture of pressure diecastings. 


* * * 


Ust or CapiraLt.. Management Con- 
sultants Assn., 4 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C.2. A recently issued pamphlet 
from this association deals clearly and 
factually with the dilemma of how to 
reconcile the needs of manufacturing 
industry to progress in a technological era 
with a shortage of new capital. The 
pamphlet shows that although new capital 
is always required much more intensive use 
can be made both of the existing assets and 
of the new equipment. 


Conveyor‘ BELTs. Five assorted pub- 
lications illustrating conveyor belting, 
vehicle lighting and corrugated glass fibre 
roofing recently shown at the Mechanical 
Handling Exhibition have been produced 
by Rubber Improvement Ltd., Rilex 
Works, Wellingborough, Northants. Con- 
veyor belting on show included Rilflex 
P.V.C. fire-resistant anti-static type, 
Leonex, and Rilon Green-for-Safety multi- 
ply beltings. 


TorNabo Fans. Keith Blackman Ltd., 
Publicity Dept., Millmead Road, Totten- 
ham, London, W.17, have released three 
new publications. Their titles are: 
“Tornado” type A.F.X. V-rope driven 
axial fans, ‘““Tornado” type A.P.A. pro- 
peller fans and “Tornado” type E.K. 
V-rope driven centrifugal fans. Each of the 
foregoing catalogues provides comprehen- 
sive details of the relevant fan range, 
including specification, capacity tables, 
dimension drawings, fan laws and other 
valuable data applicable to the particular 
fan type. 





Dyeing Cellulosic Fibres with 
Alcian “‘X’’ Dyestufts 


printing range but its introduction 

had also prompted _ considerable 
interest, particularly in the case of Alcian 
blues, in respect of their potential value for 
dyeing cellulosic fibres, said Mr. J. T. 
Turner (1.C.I. Ltd.) in a recent address to 
the Bradford Junior Branch of the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists. Experience to 
date had shown that, given careful control 
over the preparatory and dyeing processes 
Alcian Blue 8GX 300 could be applied 
successfully to a variety of cellulosic 
materials to give brilliant turquoise blue 
shades otherwise unobtainable with the 
same standard of fastness properties. 
Alcian Blues 7GX, 5GX and 2GX could 
also be applied satisfactorily by dyeing 
either in a mixture with each other or 
with Alcian Blue 8GX 300, thereby in- 
creasing the range of blue shades available 
from this class. For cellulosic dyeing, the 
blues were considered to be of main 
importance. Excellent penetration and 
levelness could be obtained, although 
irregularities in the dyeing properties of 
the fibres or in the cloth construction were 
not always covered completely in pale 
shades particularly in the case of viscose 
rayon fabrics. 

Anionic wetting agents, detergents and 
dyebath assistants should not be employed 
with the Alcian ‘‘X’’ dyes owing to the 
danger of precipitation. When applied to 
correctly and uniformly prepared cellulosic 
textiles, the dyestuffs do not generally pose 
problems of unlevel dyeing. But in certain 
cases such as package dyeing and winch 
dyeing, a cationic restraining agent may be 
of value. When employed for dyeing 
caustic soda scoured or mercerised cotton 


T'- Alcian range was a speciality 


and bleached linen, the Alcian ‘“X” 
dyestuffs yield uneconomical dyebath 


exhaustion in excess of 1% dyeings. 

In the case of viscose rayon this stage is 
reached when approximately 0.7% has 
been absorbed. The degree of dyebath 


exhaustion when dyeing shades of these 
depths is very high but the addition of 
increasing quantities of dyestuff above 
these limits results in little or no increase 
in the amount absorbed by the fibres and 
no advantage is gained thereby. The 
affinity of Alcian “X’”’ dyestuffs for 
cellulose varies appreciably with tem- 
perature and full advantage should be 
taken of this to obtain uniform and level 
absorption during dyeing, i.e. by starting 
the dyeing cold or at the lowest practical 
temperature and raising the dyebath tem- 
perature to the boil at a uniform rate and 
as slowly as permissible processing time 
will allow. 

On cotton where shades in excess of 
1% dyeings were demanded, the build-up 
could be promoted to a limited degree by 
the careful, step-wise addition to the dye- 
bath of sodium acetate but resort should 
only be made to adding sodium acetate 
when absolutely necessary. Quantities in 
excess of about 2 parts per 1,000 parts of 
dye liquor should be added with great care, 
preferably in conjunction with a check of 
the dyebath pH which in any event should 
not be allowed to rise beyond ph 5. 
Sodium acetate was not recommended in 
viscose dyeing: on linen there was seldom 
need to dye over 1% shades. 


In all cases of dyeing with Alcian “X” 
dyestuffs, optimum results were dependent 
on thorough preparation of the substrate. 
With cotton, a caustic soda boil was 
essential in scouring if maximum rubbing 
fastness of the final dyeing was to be 
achieved; kier-boiling, where practicable, 
was recommended. Bleaching of cotton, 
after the caustic boil, might be effected by 
treatment with hypochlorite or by oxygen- 
producing per-salts. With linen goods, the 
normal scour, followed by an_ acid- 
hypochlorite treatment and afterwards by a 
peroxide bleach had been shown to give 
satisfactory results. 
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To anyone in textiles a rag grinder, a tenterhook 
willey and a carding engineare so familiar that 
they are hardly worth a second glance. But they 
are worth a second thought for friction and 
foreign matter in these machines have been the 
starting point of many a disastrous fire. 


Today, however, the fires that they cause in 
raw materials and fly can be stifled in seconds 
with a fine cloud of dry powder. Electrical and oil 
fires can also be killed completely, before they 
take hold. Today is the new age of Nu-Swift. 


Every Nu-Swift extinguisher is designed to 
fulfil a specific function in a complete system of 
fire protection. There is a Nu-Swift extinguisher 
for every risk and every extinguisher is operated 
in the same upright commonsense way. That is 
why industry and commerce in seventy countries 
rely on Nu-Swift extinguishers for easy handling 
and certain operations. 


Delay or inefficiency in the operation of your 
extinguishers could spell disaster. You would be 
wise to request Nu-Swift to check your present fire 
fighting equipment. The report will be unbiased 

.. won’t cost you a penny ...and could save 
you a fortune. Get in touch with Nu-Swift today. 


9 ton was Ge He SP Wee eo Nes Ba ae ee em Th a 


YOU CAN RELY 


Pi Please let us have full details of the Nu-Swift range of extinguishers 8 
and/or arrange inspection of eristing fire equipment. 
i NAME . 
g ADDRESS i 
ON NU-SWIFT 
8 For the attention of Mr. , : 
IN THE SOUTH to Nu-Swift Ltd., (Dept S171 ), 25, Piccadilly, W.1. ¥ 
(REGent 5724) 
IN THE NORTH to Nu-Swift Ltd., (Dept N171), Elland, Yorkshire. 
| (Elland 2852) i 
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Export Opportunities 


Western Germany: 
Wool Tops 

Karl Kritzler, Ruenderoth/Bez. Koeln, 
Oststrasse, is seeking agencies in wool tops 
of all kinds. He already represents Bradford 
wool importers and wishes to extend the 
range by taking on agencies of top- 
makers. For many years manager of a 
large worsted weaving mill in central 
Germany, he later set up as a commission 
agent in 1948. At present he represents 
three Bradford wool and wool waste 
merchants, two German wool importers 
and a shoddy mill. He also represents a 
German manufacturer of piece goods for 
women’s and men’s outerwear. Manu- 
facturers interested should write direct also 
notify the British Consulate-General, 
Dusseldorf, Cecilien Allee 16. 


Hong Kong: 

Towelling and Piece-Goods, etc. 

Howah and Co. Ltd., 26, Des Voeux 
Road, Central, third floor, P.O. Box 707, 
Hong Kong, wish to represent U.K. 
manufacturers of terry towelling, cotton 
prints for women’s and children’s wear and 
cotton printed curtain material. Estab- 
lished in 1934, they are a firm of import 
and export merchants and manufacturers’ 
agents, holding some 38 agencies mainly 
electrical fittings and upholstery fabrics 
but would like to widen their interests in 
view of the fact that they have connections 
with the garment manufacturers in Hong 
Kong. Manufacturers interested should 
write direct, also notify the U.K. Trade 
Commissioner, P.O. Box No. 528, Hong 
Kong. 


Hong Kong: 
Woollen and Worsted Piece 
Goods 

Davie, Boag and Co. Ltd., twelfth floor, 
Jardine House, Hong Kong, wish to secure 
an agency for fancy woollens and worsteds, 
principally 15-17 ozs. range of medium to 
high quality fabrics. They will, however, 
consider tropical weights and propose to 
act as commission agents selling to 
piecegoods wholesalers, tailors and garment 
manufacturers. An old-established firm of 
importers, exporters and commission 
agents, they have considerable experience 
in the textile field for they represent U.K. 
manufacturers of yarns, knitting wools, 
etc. Manufacturers interested should 
write direct to Mr. W. R. Huggan of 
firm, also notify U.K. Trade Commission 
P.O. Box No. 528, Hong Kong. 


Western Germany: 
Men’s Wear 

The firm Benno Hannemann, Pul- 
heim/Bez. Koeln Am Unterenweg 1, 
would welcome U.K. agency business for 
worsted suitings, camel hair waistcoats, 
ties, cardigans, pullovers: and men’s wear 
generally; they are only interested in 
goods of the highest quality. Established 
about 20 years ago, they are agents in 
textiles woiking on a commission basis 
and claim to cover the whole of Western 
Germany. Storage facilities are available. 
Manufacturers interested should write 
direct, also notify the British Consulate- 
General, Dusseldorf, Cecilien Allee 16. 


Western Germany: 

Chintz Materials 
Friedrich Neuhoeffer K.G., Dusseldorf, 
Himmelgeisterstrasse 334, want to contact 
U.K. manufacturers of chintz materials 
suitable for the lamp-shade industry. 
Established in 1919 as an agency, import 
and export business they deal in leather 
and plastics of all kinds and until recently 
operated on a commission basis, but now 
all transactions are on their own account. 
Sales are made to manufacturers, whole- 
salers and other large consumers. Manu- 
facturers interested should write direct 
stating f.o.b. prices, also notify the British 
Consulate-General, Cecilien Allee 16, 

Dusseldorf. 


Australia and New Zealand: 

Textiles, Machinery, Chemicals, etc. 

Brown and Dureau Ltd., 422 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, are seeking agencies on 
a sole representation basis for machinery 
of all types, chemicals, and textiles. They 
will accept only such agencies as they 
consider themselves competent to handle 
with success. Established in 1883, they are 
now a public company with a nominal 
capital of £A 750,000, of which £A 600,000 
has been issued. In Australia they have 
offices in every State capital and at 
Wellington, Christchurch and Auckland, 
in New Zealand. Manufacturers in- 
terested should write to Brown and 
Dureau Ltd., Finsbury Court, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C.2, giving par- 
ticulars of their undertaking and general 
details of their requirements. This in- 
formation would then be referred to the 
sales director of the appropriate branch 
overseas for consideration and report as to 
the prospects of business. 


South Africa: 
Dress Fabrics and Furnishings 

Mr. F. Dunckley of E. W. Dunckley 
and Son (Pty.) Ltd., 96 Longmarket Street, 
Cape Town, at present on a visit to the 
U.K. for several months, would like to 
contact a U.K. manufacturer of cotton and 
rayon dress piece goods (prints) in the 
popular price category, also furnishing 
fabrics. The firm have offices in Johannes- 
burg, Durban, Port Elizabeth and Bulawayo 
and cover the whole of the Union and the 
Rhodesias. They represent a number of 
U.K. manufacturers of textiles, knitwear, 
men’s, ladies’ and children’s clothing and 
accessories. Manufacturers interested 
should write to Mr. Dunckley, c/o Barlow 
and Jones Ltd., 86 Princess Street, 
Manchester 1. 


Israel: 
Consumer Goods 

The British Embassy at Tel Aviv state 
that U.K. suppliers of consumer goods 
might do well to send details of their pro- 
ducts to the U.S. Embassy in Tel Aviv. 
Of particular interest to the Americans are 
knitted woollen goods and_ blankets. 
Orders would not amount to large sums 
but if these were multiplied by corres- 
ponding orders from other American 
missions, some useful business might 


result. The Israel addresses to which de- 
tails should be forwarded are: 

Admin. Officer, U.S. Embassy, 19 
Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv. 

U.S. Operation Mission, c/o United 
States Embassy, 19 Rothschild Boulevard, 
Tel Aviv. 


U.S. Consulate, Mahmillah Road, 


Jerusalem. 
U.S. Consulate, 24 Persian Street, 
Haifa. 


The particulars might also be worth 
sending to the Latin American missions 
and to the U.S. Technical Assistance 
Headquarters, the addresses of which are: 

United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board Headquarters, 6 Even Ezra Street, 
Jerusalem. 

Legation of Brazil, 27 Hagilgal Street, 
Ramat Gan. 

Legation of Chile, 6 Ahuzat Bayit Street, 
Tel Aviv. 

Legation of Cuba, Rambam Street, Tel 
Aviv. 

Legation of Guatemala, 2 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem. 

Legation of Mexico, 53 Gordon Street, 
Tel Aviv. 

Legation of Uruguay, 
Street, Jerusalem. 


U.S.A.: 
Baler Twine 

Gwin, White and Prince Inc., P.O. Box 
1835, Seattle, want to represent a U.K. 
manufacturer of baler twine. Established 
in 1923, they are represented in every major 
area of the U.S.A. through jobbers. 
Manufacturers interested should write 
direct giving both f.o.b. and c.i.f. prices in 
U.S. currency, also copy correspondence 
to the British Consulate-General, 1805 
Exchange Building, Seattle 4+, Washington. 


10 Rambam 


Bahrain : 
Furnishing Fabrics, etc. 

Mr. A. Razak Khonji of Mohamed 
Tayeb Khonji and Sons will be visiting the 
U.K. shortly and will be seeking agencies 
for all types of furnishing fabrics and 
curtain materials. They are an old 
established business and have recently 
opened additional premises. An extensive 
trade is conducted with local commercial 
and official concerns, in addition to a 
thriving trade with Eastern Saudi Arabia. 
Manufacturers interested in this agency 
enquiry should write to Mr. A. Razak 
Khonji, c/o Room 746, Board of Trade 
Export Services Branch, Lacon House, 


Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. 


Bermuda: 
Hotel Furnishings 

A 200 double-room luxury hotel is to be 
constructed on the south east coast of 
Bermuda and the project is being under- 
taken by the Somerset Hotel Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Bermuda, and the architect is 
Mr. W. Tabler, 401 7th Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. It is suggested that U.K. 
manufacturers of furnishings, etc., in- 
terested in offering their products should 
write direct to the architect, also notify the 
U.K. Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 393, 
Barclays Bank Building, Kingston, Jamaica. 
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multi-V installations to small F.H.P. drives. Longer belt 
life, more efficient transmission, less risk of costly shut- 
downs — these are the positive benefits of making good 
use of the Goodyear ‘ job-designed ’ range of belts which 
are backed by more than fifty years’ experience in rubber 
engineering. 

To be sure of longest, most economical performance 
it pays to consult Goodyear or your Goodyear Industrial 
Distributor, who will recommend a suitable belt, and also 


advise on installation and maintenance. 
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THE GOODYEAR TYRE & RUBBER COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED: WOLVERHAMPTON 
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News of the Industry 





Textile Trade and Prospects 


Cotton Trade Problems 


Cotton yarn and cloth markets show 
little prospects of improvement and the 
total volume of business is still at the same 
extremely low levels of the past four or five 
months. Failure of the discussions with 
representatives of the Indian and Pakistan 
millowners on the questions of the steadily 
rising imports of yarns and cloth into the 
U.K. has had an additionally depressing 
effect. Many incline to the view that no 
solution will be mutually arrived at and 
what results, if any, will emerge if this 
problem and the general situation in 
Lancashire is debated in the House of 
Commons remains conjecture providing 
little comfort to managements harassed 
to the utmost by the present state of trade. 
Reports continue to circulate that more 
spinning and doubling mills and some 
other weaving sheds are considering the 
advisability of closing down. With some, 
the prospects of shutting down with the 
reserves in hand and the sales of plant and 
machinery, seems a much more attractive 
proposition to shareholders, etc., rather 
than to continue this depressing business 
of trying to obtain sufficient orders in face 
of the fearful difficulties afflicting the 
industry. 

In yarns, buyers are reluctant to operate 
and what little business is carried through 
is for small lots with early delivery the 
main consideration. Booking ahead is 
practically non-existent and the general 
situation in American type cottons does not 
inspire spinners to operate with any degree 
of freedom. Total yarn sales have been 
very small although inquiries have covered 
a wide range of counts and qualities in 
single and folded types. Medium count 
weaving qualities have been mainly in 
request among the limited sales and coarse 
ring yarns have been in slightly better 
request. Fine, mule spun doubling wefts 
and hosiery yarns have been very poorly 
supported and, again, the nasty business of 
complaints as an excuse for cancellations 
is increasing to an alarming extent. 
Novelty yarns, i.e., fancy and blended 
types find ready outlets but the volume is 
only small. Lower prices do little to 
stimulate sales and the margins on some 
yarns are cut to the lowest possible but 
with very little effect. 

The turnover in cloths is no better and 
substantial orders of any kind are, for all 
practical purposes, events of the past. 
Order books are in a very poor state 
generally. Dress goods in woven and 
printed styles are only moving slowly and 
in many cases orders could be attended to 
at once from stocks. Short-time working is 
increasing slowly and with it a feeling of 
complete frustration and apathy on the part 
of both managements and operatives. 
Furnishing fabrics are in slightly better 
request but the off-take here is also far 
below present productive capacity. 
Although the situation is a long way from 
being as bad as the awful 1930 period, the 
position is definitely worse than the 


recession of 1955. Sales of household 
textiles are disappointing with many 
merchants and wholesalers even hesitating 
to place routine replacement orders. 
Industrial cloths have been in modest 
request but export business is still deplor- 
able. A few small orders have gone 
through for certain Dominion and Con- 
tinental markets but imports into this 
country continue unchecked. 


Wool Sales and U.K. 
Consumption 


The tone of the market was rather 
better than had been expected at the first 
London wool sale of the May series. 
Demand was good, most buying coming 
from the home trade but with good 
Continental support. 

Length was the governing factor in 
competition for Australian greasy merinos. 
Long wools sold steadily and were barely 
5% cheaper than at the end of March. 
Those of average length were 74% cheaper 
and shorter wools nearly 10% down. 
New Zealand greasy crossbreds were in 
fairly good supply, the majority of clips 
comprising good or average style wools 
from Auckland and Wellington. The 
catalogue also included a few Invercargill 
and Dunedin clips of good style which 
attracted much the best competition. The 
New Zealand Wool Commission was called 
upon occasionally to support the Auckland 
and Wellington clips, but for the most part 
the trade was prepared to advance above 
the Commission’s bids. The fall in wool 
prices was checked at the final Wanganui 
sale of the season in New Zealand. Rates 
for average to good styles were slightly 
higher than at the last South Island sales. 

According to the Wool Industry Bureau 
of Statistics, the rate of wool consumption 
in the U.K. during March was almost the 
same as in February but 10% lower than 
a year ago. Consumption for topmaking 
was 11% below March last year and 
wooilen trade consumption 9% lower. The 
wool and hair content in tops produced 
was at about the same rate as in February 
but more than 12% below a year earlier. 
The merino content was 6% lower than in 
February but the crossbred content was 
12% higher. The rate at which tops were 
drawn was 16% below March last year, 
and worsted yarn deliveries were also 16% 
down. The rate of delivery in woven wool 
fabrics was 6% lower than February and 
13% below a year earlier, while the blanket 
delivery rate was 16% lower than in 
March 1957. Output figures for March 
were: wool consumption, 39-36 mill. lb. 
(clean); top production, 25-88 mill. Ib.; 
tops drawn, 17-22 mill. lb.; worsted yarns 
delivered, 17:78 mill. lb.; woven wool 
fabrics delivered, 30:41 mill. sq. yds.; 
blankets delivered, 1-94 mill. sq. yds. 

Figures from Bradford Conditioning 
House, regarded as a guide to activity in 
the wool textile trade, show that turnover 
was well maintained during the first four 
months of this year. The total weight of 


material handled, nearly all wool, was 
38 mill. lb., only 2-6 mill. Ib. less than for 
the corresponding period last year, when 
the Conditioning House was operating at 
a record level. The quantity of wool tops 
handled in April was larger than in April 
1957 or 1956, amounting to 7,057,000 lb. 
The monthly total for all types of material 
was 9,644,000 Ib., compared with 9,845,000 
Ib. in April last year. 


Linen Trade Review 


A gradual improvement in the volume 
of enquiries from home and overseas in 
recent weeks has resulted in a fair amount 
of business being booked. Buying for 
immediate cover is evident in all sections 
and seems to have become established 
practice with spinners and weavers organ- 
ising production accordingly. While this 
does not permit most economic working it 
has stimulated research towards reducing 
to a minimum time lost in changing and 
putting through small runs. It has also led 
to a greater measure of standardisation 
particularly in spinning. 

While the introduction of novelty lines 
in household linens provides a fillip to 
demand it is usually short lived and a 
sudden switch in consumer interest some- 
times leaves manufacturers with stocks 
which can only be cleared at less than cost. 
For this reason producers and merchants 
welcome a renewed interest in traditional 
lines and styles, as evidenced at present in 
damask table linen and in the handkerchief 
trade. While these lines have, in recent 
years, been susceptible to increasing com- 
petition from cotton and man-made fibre 
goods there is little doubt that on a more 
competitive price basis they could more 
than hold their own. 

The problem of bringing the selling 
price of linen into line with competitors 
offers no easy solution and is mainly the 
concern of the technician. While flax does 
not lend itself readily to short-cut pro- 
cessing, established practice provides many 
opportunities for trimming production cost 
without detriment to quality. Maximum 
benefit from re-equipment is not obtained 
by merely substituting modern machines 
for older models. Replacement must be 
part of a complete scheme which will 
include improved layout, standardisation 
of production with the use of a minimum 
number of varieties of raw material—flax 
or yarn. 


The supplement to the 1957 ‘Review 
of the Linen Industry,” by the N. Ireland 
Ministry of Commerce records a progres- 
sive decline in the value of N. Ireland type 
linen goods exported during the last four 
years. The breakdown analysis shows this 
to be mainly due to a drop in the export 
value of linen piece goods. Demand for 
made-up goods, including finished linen 
thread, has been fairly well maintained, and 
a notable feature has been the sharp 
increase in value of flax and tow yarns— 
approximately 30% for the former and 
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correct light for 
colour matching -—-—£25 


For matching dyes, fabrics, pigments or products of any kind where colour 
enters into the specification, you need a special type of light. But it needn’t 

cost you a lot of money. The Siemens Ediswan Industrial Colour Matching Unit 
gives you an unvarying source of artificial daylight of high luminous 

intensity for only £25. The spectral quality of the light from this unit is 

almost identical with that of natural daylight at a colour temperature of 
6500—7000°K. The shaped reflector and 24 x 17} in. diffusing screen spread 

the light evenly over the working area and there is a remote control that 
switches off the fluorescent tubes for matching colours by incandescent light only. 
The unit is supplied ready to operate directly from the 200/250 volt 

50 cycle supply. Total consumption is 220 watts. We will gladly send 

you a folder describing in detail the unit and its method of use. 


INDUSTRIAL COLOUR MATCHING UNIT TYPE FTF 2444 


—_——— foe —— : oa Complete with 
SIEMENS “ed gereesicties ais i ree | control gear, 
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SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LIMITED and 2 yd. 7 core cable. 
- ‘ ad 7 aie 
LAMP & LIGHTING DIVISION, | PRICE: = 2 gy 
38/39 UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C.4. ae 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND BRANCHES j \ This price includes 
Purchase Tax on lamps 
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40% for the latter—exported during 1957, 
due mainly to increased takings by West 
European countries and the U.S.A. 


While the weaving section is venturing 
more into the processing of man-made fibre 
yarns, either alone or in combination with 
cotton, the spinning end has made little 
further progress in the man-made fibre 
field. Even with standard flax processing 
machinery the possibilities are consider- 
able, and while credit is due for efforts 
made to expand the export market for linen 
yarn the need to ensure full utilisation of 
equipment demands more strenuous efforts 
to expand production of man-made fibre 
yarns. 


Excess production capacity in all sections 
constitutes a drag to economic working 
and few executives have had the courage 
to trim their sails to the trade winds. 
During the five-year period preceding 1939 
the linen industry’s productive capacity 
exceeded demand for its products by 
approximately 30%. The reduction in 
spindles and looms since then has failed to 
keep pace with the decline in demand, and 
the problem of excess capacity still remains 
to be solved, preferably by expanding 
production, otherwise by mutual agreement 
or by cut-throat competition. 


Linen has no monopoly of any textile 
market. Consumer interest centres on 
serviceability and value for money, and 
consumer appraisal of value is one of the 
most stable factors in trading today. It is 
futile to state—as has recently been done by 
responsible individuals in the industry— 
that the consumer must be prepared to pay 
economic prices to prevent firms operating 
at a loss. He, or she, has an alternative in 
the range of competitive goods now avail- 
able. Little interest is being evidenced in 
raw material as spinners generally have 
sufficient cover to carry over until a better 
selection is available. Reports on the 
growing crop are favourable but details are 
not yet to hand of the area sown. Pro- 
cessors are experiencing difficulty in 
reconciling straw prices with current raw 
material values, and it is evident that, while 
firm resistance will be offered to any 
increase in the latter, there is little prospect 
of an appreciable reduction in the near 
future. 


Man-Made Fibres and Fabrics 


Activity in all sections has been some- 
what patchy without any immediate signs 
of improvement in fibre production and in 
manufacturing or distributing circles. 
Lancashire manufacturers are finding new 
orders very difficult to obtain in practically 
all types and qualities of fabrics although 
blended cloths and imaginative designs are 
striving hard to stimulate interest in both 
furnishing fabrics and apparel cloths. Spun 
rayon dress fabrics in novelty woven and 
printed designs are moving slowly and in 
nothing like the volume usually observed 
at this time of the year. Spinners continue 
to experiment and slowly widen the range 
of blended yarns available. It is no easy 
task these days to either process some of the 
mixtures or to find those people sufficiently 
interested to order in quantities that justify 
the work involved on the older types of 
machinery in place in many mills. More 
short-time working is announced through- 
out the various districts and the drift of 
labour coupled to the general state of 
apathy has reached distinctly alarming 
Proportions. 


Up to now, activity in the Yorkshire 
trade has been quite good but even here the 
slackening in tempo is noticeable in both 
the worsted and woollen sections. All 
worsted, worsted/nylon and _ worsted/ 
“Terylene”’ suitings find reasonable sup- 
port but interest in certain types of coating, 
etc. cloths is not what it was. Spinners of 
hosiery yarns report a steady off-take in 
spun nylon qualities with similar support 
for nylon/wool and _ wool/‘“Terylene” 
varieties. Hand knitting yarns—all wool 
and blended—are available in new shades 
and effects. 


In the Leek area trade is much less than 
it was. Following a slightly better tone 
immediately after the Budget, business has 
now subsided to day-by-day ordering of 
small quantities with very few signs of 
improvement in the near future. Only in a 
few specialities can the turnover be 
regarded as satisfactory and in these cases 
also there is considerable room for improve- 
ment judged by a comparison of capacity 
with output. In general, the position is 
only moderate regarding most smallwares 
but there has been a slight improvement 
in scarf, etc. production. 


Macclesfield screen printers are by no 
means happy with the prevailing position 
in that lack of orders has led to a measure 
of short-time working and a similar state 
exists in machine printing. The interest in 
ties and one or two other speciality woven 
cloths is reasonable but orders of a repeat 
nature are by no means great and long runs 
virtually absent. 

Trade in the Midlands is undoubtedly 
feeling the effects of competition in knitted 
outerwear garments, particularly from 
Italy and France. Imported Empire made 
knitted products also continue to hamper 
trading activities of many firms but 
novelty and styling, especially in ribbed 
styles, is helping to combat the doubtful 
attractions of lower prices of imported 
goods. Order books are certainly less 
bulky these days, and in the ladies’ section 
of the trade, business is confined to repeat 
ordering of small quantities. Fully- 
fashioned hose continues to sell well and a 
growing demand is reported for finer crepe 
styles. 


Jute Fibre, Yarn and Cloth 


Raw jute markets have remained firm 
with no signs of prices falling to the level 
ruling earlier in the year. It is unlikely 
Pakistan will allow prices to drop being in 
urgent need of foreign currency to carry 
out developments. There will be sufficient 
raw jute to meet all requirements until the 
next crop, but the bulk of the fibre available 
is lower grade. Offers of higher qualities 
have been scarce and there is nothing to 
indicate shippers are holding quantities of 
better type fibre. One or two offers of new 
crop were made during April but no bulk 
offers have been made so far. Last year at 
this time offers of new crop were freely 
made with prices quoted £10 per ton below 
the level of old crop fibre. This year the 
position is different with shippers making 
no offers. This restriction by Pakistan 
against selling forward may possibly main- 
tain prices at a higher level than usual. 


Spinners in Dundee have shown interest 
in raw materials and the business taking 
place has been about equal to their cut-up. 
This type of buying may continue for the 





remainder of the season as U.K. stocks are 
not large. Offers of Mill Firsts are scarce 
and prices quoted irregular. Although 
some sellers are naming £115 10s., others 
asking as much as £120. Mill Lightnings 
are freely available at £102, Mill Hearts at 
£91 and grade Hearts at £74, c.i.f. U.K., 
May/June shipment. During the past few 
weeks white jute has been more freely 
offered than dark. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that new crop white jute 
should be offered freely within the next 
month and holders of old crop stocks are 
anxious to reduce holdings. Grade Tossa- 
2/3 is available at £116 and Tossa-4 at 
£107 but offers of the latter are not freely 
made. Outport Tossa-2/3 is £102 and 
Outport Tossa-4 £84 10s. Crack Daisee- 
2/3 is £106 with grade Daisee-2/3 available 
at £98 10s., c.i.f. U.K., May/June. Since 
Pakistan ruled that all offers of raw jute 
had to be made direct and not via Calcutta, 
the position in Dundee has been difficult. 
The trouble is the delay in cables being 
received from east Pakistan. Although 
complaints have been repeatedly made, it 
appears to be outside the power of the 
U.K. to make any improvements in these 
communications. 


The Calcutta goods market became 
easier in May due to the Argentine govern- 
ment withdrawing import licences. Prices 
of hessians and heavy goods had their 
biggest fall since the Indian jute mills 
agreed to minimum prices about two 
months ago. There was at least one 
steamer loaded in Calcutta with gunnies 
which had to be discharged at that port 
due to the withdrawal of import licences. 
However, the market recovered fairly 
quickly but did not return to quite the 
same level. Stocks of goods held by the 
Indian mills at the end of April was 4,000 
tons lower for hessians but 5,000 tons 
higher for sackings compared with the 
position at the end of the previous month. 
However, the position at the end of May 
might show a different outlook due to the 
lack of exports to Argentina. At the end of 
April the Calcutta goods market was firm 
with prices advancing due to the Indian 
government having been in the market for 
approximately 22,000 bales of sackings. 
Egypt was also buying and the quantity 
placed was reported to be 15,000 bales for 
May/June shipment. 


By the middle of May prices of Calcutta 
goods had steadied somewhat with quota- 
tions at 61s. 5d. for 10 0z. 40 in., and at 
46s. 3d. for 74.0z. with 11 0z. 45 in. at 
68s. per 100 yds. f.o.b. Calcutta for May 
shipment; B twills were quoted at 154s. 9d. 
May. U.K. buyers have shown only a 
small interest, mainly in hessians. Prior to 
yarn and cloth prices being raised in the 
U.K. during April a fair amount of 
business was placed but since then the 
position has become quiet with buyers 
confining purchases to immediate needs. 
The main feature in the yarn end has been 
the steady offtake by the carpet trade. 
Spinners of this type of yarn are well 
supplied with orders for a few months 
ahead. The linoleum industry has also 
been a steady customer. The same cannot 
be said about ordinary weaving qualities 
which have been quiet for some time now. 
Demand for cloth has been small and 
mainly for early delivery. Output has had 
to be reduced in some instances owing to 
the quietness. Producers of the heavier 
types of cloth have been the worst hit and 
the outlook at present is far from bright. 
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Speed — Economy — Safety — Looks . . . QUICK-WRAP Hessian 
Tubing’s got the lot .. . the finest packaging material in the 
world for YouR products. So Pack Modern — the QUICK-WRAP way. 


i! SIZE WIDTHS—TO SUIT ALL PRODUCTS 5S ippliers to the Admiralty and Ministry of Supply 


>Quickh-Wrap’ 


HESSIAN TUBIN G—packs better all round 





« 


Write for details to QUICK-WRAP TUBING CO LTD - JUTE MILLS - BOW COMMON LANE - LONDON £3. TELEPHONE EAST 3033 
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Notes and News 


New Method of Rubber Lining 
Canvas Hose 

A new process in the manufacture of 
lightweight rubber latex lined flax canvas 
hose for fire fighting and other purposes 
has been introduced by Richards Ltd., 
flax spinners and manufacturers, Broadford 
Works, Aberdeen. The process, which is 
part of a £750,000 development scheme, 
incorporates several unusual features in- 
cluding the use of an obsolete ventilating 
chimney, 120 ft. high, inside which jackets 
for lining are suspended. More than 
6,000 ft. of fire fighting hose can be treated 
in this tower at one time, so that pro- 
ductivity is increased compared with other 
methods employed. 

This patent method of rubber latex 
lining introduced from Switzerland has 
been successfully used over the past ten 
years. During the last year Richards Ltd. 
have been installing this rubber latex 
lining plant and for the last few months 
have reached the stage of full production. 
The lined hose gives great flexibility in use 
and!tis extremely easy to handle, whilst it 
has very low water absorption on the 
outside due to the rubber impregnation of 
the yarn, and drying is easy and rapid. 


The hose is also bonded at low temperature 
which avoids damage to the canvas jacket 
during the lining process. It has high 
resistance to abrasion and is impregnated 
against mildew. Prices compare favourably 
with similar products. The jacket of the 
hose is made of best quality flax, flax line 
warp and flax line weft, with an alternative 
made with flax line warp and “Terylene”’ 
weft. 

In preparation for its introduction into 
the tower, the hose, after being cut into 
the required lengths, is placed on long 
benches and special couplings are attached 
to each end of each length. Then by means 
of fittings on the elevator the lengths are 
pulled up and the hose is then ready for 
lining by pumping the rubber latex into 
the jackets. The actual process of lining is 
repeated several times, depending on the 
thickness of lining required. On com- 
pletion of the lining, drying is then carried 
out by means of two oil-fired air heaters, 
which circulate hot air throughout the 
tower, and is done in such a way as to 
ensure maximum use of the heat by the 
circulating fans. Each impregnation and 
drying requires about two hours. As can 
be appreciated, this method of lining hose 





Russian Delegation 


Visits Lancashire 





The Russian textile delegation which 
visited Lancashire during May to collect 
facts about conditions in the British textile 
industry, went to the Imperial Mill of 
John Spencer (Burnley) Ltd., at Rosgrove, 
Burnley, Lancs, to see one of Lancashire’s 
best mills fully equipped with automatic 
looms and running three shifts. The 
picture shows the delegates watching a 
Sulzer loom producing cotton poplin at 
high speed (1. to r.) Mr. J. H. Spencer 
(managing director, John Spencer (Burnley) 


Ltd.); Mr. H. Hudson (president, Burnley 
Weavers’ Association); Mr. T. Spencer 
(chairman, John Spencer (Burnley) Ltd.); 
Mrs. V. Federova (weaver at the Three 
Hills mill in Moscow); Mrs. A. Novikova 
(chairman of delegation, and secretary of 
Textile Workers’ Union, U.S.S.R.); Mr. 
H. Dickinson (secretary, Burnley Weavers’ 
Association); Mr. Alexey Borodin (State 
Research Institute, Moscow); and Mr. A. 
Botvinov (interpreter). 


is entirely different from that normally 
employed in this country and a special 
feature is that operatives in the elevator 
around which the hose is suspended, can 
examine and test the hose before removal 
from the tower. 


S.D.C. PRESIDENT 
To new president of the Society of 


Dyers and Colourists is Mr. J. 

Boulton, M.Sc.(Tech.,) F.R.I.C., 
F.T.I., F.S.D.C. (manager, Research 
Laboratories, Courtaulds Ltd., Droylsden, 
Manchester). He joined the company as 
a member of the staff of the Textile 
Division’s research laboratories at Bocking 
and began research into the then new field 





Mr. J. Boulton, M.Sc.(Tech.,) 
F.R.LC., F.T.L, F.S.D.C. 


of physico-chemical principles of dyeing, 
subsequently publishing a series of papers 
which culminated in the award in 1943 of 
the gold medal of the Worshipful Company 
of Dyers. 

For many years, Mr. Boulton has played 
an active part in the affairs of the S.D.C., 
and was chairman of the Manchester 
Section in 1955-57. He has served on 
many committees, including the Fastness 
Tests and Co-ordinating committee, and 
was chairman of the Light Fastness sub- 


committee. Until recently Mr. Boulton 
was honorary secretary of the Textile 
Institute. 


Departmental Changes in Cotton Board 


The Cotton Board has _ introduced 
changes in the allocation of functions to its 
departments. Activities relating to the 
sales promotion campaign in the home 
market are being undertaken by the Home 
Trade Department. The former Industry 
Relations Department has ceased to exist 
and its recruitment and training activities 
transferred to the Productivity Centre. 
Head office of the Board continues to be at 
Royal Exchange, Manchester 2, where the 
administrative headquarters (Director 
General—J. Broatch, Secretaries—H. E. 
Wadsworth and S. Wilks, Public Relations 
Officer—A. Humberston), Finance Depart- 
ment (Director—G. W. Killick) and 
Overseas Trade Department (Director— 
T. D. F. Powell) are located. 

Other departments are: Colour Design 
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the problem 





of leakage 





THE PROBLEM OF LEAKAGE from the glands of rotary shaft 
equipment—pumps, agitators, mixers, etc.—is one that faces 
every engineer. Dirt, danger, mess, loss of product and time 
wasted on repacking are all examples of the direct effects 
of such leakage. 


A simple and satisfactory solution is to fit Flexibox 
Mechanical Seals for the positive prevention of gland leakage. 
Designs are available for operation over a wide range of 
pressures, temperatures and speeds extending from full vacuum 
to 1,000 psig, minus 100°C to plus 350°C and up to 40,000 rpm. 


Full technical information from: 


FLEXIBOX LIMITED 


®©® (A MEMBER OF THE M.O.R. GROUP OF COMPANIES) 


Head Office & Main Works: 

NASH ROAD + TRAFFORD PARK * MANCHESTER 17 
Telephone : Trafford Park 1477 

Telegrams : Flexibox Manchester Telex 

Branch Factory: 

BALLYMENA * CO ANTRIM * NORTHERN IRELAND 
Telephone : Ballymena 6424 

Telegrams : Flexibox Ballymena Telex 

London Office 

17 STRATTON STREET * PICCADILLY * LONDON W.1 
Telephone : Grosvenor 3422 

Telegrams : Trafordoil London Telex for Flexibox 


Associated companies in the U.S.A., France and Germany 
Patents granted or applied for in all principal countries 
Agents and representatives in all parts of the world 
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Balanc ing 
your 
Budget 


Practice makes perfect—or does it? For 
most of us, the task becomes no easier how- 
ever often we attempt it, but a bank account 
at the Midland can be a considerable help. 
It provides a simple method of keeping track 
of income and expenditure; and it may very 
likely act as a kind of automatic savings box 
as well. If you’d like to know more, ask any 
branch for the booklets “How to Open an 
Account” and “ Midland Bank Services for 
You”. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
2,150 branches in England and Wales 
HEAD OFFICE: 


POULTRY LONDON, €E.C.2 
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and Style Centre, 19 York Street, Man- 
chester 2 (Director—D. H. Tomlinson); 
Productivity Centre, Fielden House, 
Mersey Road, Manchester 20 (Director— 
J. Bolton); Statistical Department, 3 Alber- 
ton Street, Manchester 3 (Director—D. C. 
Shaw); Home Trade Department, 3 Alber- 
ton Street, Manchester 3 (Director— 
F. Sugden). 


Wool Top Prices 

Bradford wool top prices in April 
reached their lowest point since November 
1949. The ‘Weekly Wool Chart” index 
number for prices of tops in April was 351, 
compared with 357 in March and 480 a 
year ago. The index number for April 
was one point lower than in March 1952, 
and compared with 333 in November 1949. 
The separate index number for merino 
tops was 337, compared with 341 in March 
and 462 a year ago. The index number 
for crossbred tops was 365, 357 in March 
and 498 a year ago. The index numbers 
are monthly averages based on July 1914. 


New Fashion Colours in ‘“Seraceta- 
Duracol’’ Range 

Iced Lemon C563, Spectrum Green 

D538, Violetta C707, Pink Bengale C493 

and French Blue B698 are five new colours 

included in the ‘“‘Seraceta-Duracol’’ range 

for 1959. The range of over 50 different 


colours covers a wide variety of standard 
and speciality yarns. ‘‘Seraceta-Duracol,”’ 
with its high fastness and excellent ap- 
pearance is particularly suitable for swim- 
wear, evening and day dress_ wear, 
umbrellas and ties, etc. The yarns are 
available in 100, 140, 200 and 300 den. 
but British Celanese Ltd. will consider other 
deniers on request. They are also available 
flat, or with voile twist and in all processed 
forms such as cheese, cone, pirn, beam, etc. 
Warps can be supplied plain or patterned, 
and sized for ordinary and loom finish. 
Specially sized warps for spot-resist 
finish for dresses, and water-proof finish 
for umbrellas are also available. Many of 
the well-known “‘Seraceta’’ speciality yarns 
such as slub, ribbonstraw, marlspun, and 
““Seracour’’ (textured) are also available in 
“‘Seraceta-Duracol”’ colours. 


Nylon Sheathing for Boats 


In a new sheathing process for wooden 
boats developed by Leicester, Lovell and 
Co. Ltd., Southampton, the nylon fabric is 
glued to the bare wood of the boat with a 
special resorcinol resin glue which ensures 
a first class bond and is subsequently 
painted over with a special vinyl resin 
finish. The process can be used not only 
to make leaky boats watertight but also 
provide a protective sheathing. Nylon is 
used because it has tremendous strength 





Uses of Hydrogen Peroxide in Textiles 





A corner of the exhibition recently held by Laporte Chemicals Ltd.; (I. to r.) 


Mr. J. L. Harris (Standfast Dyers and Printers) and Mr. 


A. W. Harrison 


(Wool Industries Research Assn.) 


HE recent exhibition in Manchester 
by Laporte Chemicals Ltd., demon- 
strating the use of hydrogen peroxide 

in the textile industry revealed a variety 
of uses which must have surprised some of 
the visitors, for the uses even included the 
development of this chemical as a fuel fora 
jet engine. Probably the most interesting 
display in one which included practically 
all aspects of the textile industry, was that 
devoted to the work of the Wool Industries’ 
Research Association. The new. shrink- 
resist process, developed at Torridon, is 
one which will not affect the handle of the 
wool. It is a process which can be given 


before dyeing, so that level dyeing results, 
and it also enables a high degree of 
unshrinkability to be attained. It is claimed 
that this process, based on the treatment 
of wool goods in a mixed bath containing 
peracetic acid and sodium hypochlorite 
meets the condition for, in addition, to 
giving a good degree of unfeltability, the 
handle and weight of the wool remain 
substantially unchanged. A wide range of 
dyeings indicated little or no change in the 
colour. For knitted goods, it is claimed 
that if knitted properly, a completely 
unshrinkable garment is obtained by the 
new process. 


and abrasion resistance. Its flexibility 
enables it to be stretched to the shape of 
the hull and ensures that it flexes with the 
wood. For boats of up to 25 ft. in length a 
4-oz. nylon fabric is used; those over 25 ft. 
require a 124-o0z. fabric. 

Boats sheathed by the “‘Cascover’’ pro- 
cess range in size up to a 45 ft. naval launch 
and some have been in service for periods 
of up to three years. The new process is 
claimed to provide a very high degree of 
protection for boats used in tropical waters. 
The Tropical Testing Establishment of the 
Ministry of Supply report: “Sheathing 
with either of two weights of nylon fabric, 
with or without vinyl resin finish, has pro- 
tected African mahogany panels against 
shipworm (Teredo) attack for 22 weeks in 
raft trials at Port Harcourt, Nigeria. 
Unprotected panels were completely des- 
troyed in this time. The trials continue.” 


Hycar Latex 


Production of a full range of Hycar 
synthetic rubber latices, based on buta- 
diene/acrylonitrile copolymers, is  an- 
nounced by British Geon Ltd., Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Four 
grades are available: Hycar 1561 and 1571 
which are high acrylonitrile copolymers, 
and Hycar 1562 and 1577 which have a 
medium acrylonitrile content. Hycar 
latices are used in the manufacture of 
crock reducing and abrasion resistant tex- 
tile finishes and as binders for non-woven 
fabrics, etc. 


South Africa’s Wool Shipments 

The U.K. was South Africa’s best 
customer for greasy wool during the 
period July 1 to March 31; shipments 
amounted to 34,349,000 Ibs. Other leading 
buyers were France, taking 29,467,000 Ibs. ; 
Russia, 23,081,000 lbs. ; Germany, 
22,226,000 Ibs.; Italy, 18,250 Ibs.; U.S., 
12,886,000 Ibs. and Belgium 7,723,000 Ibs. 








An intriguing pattern created by the light 

passing between nylon yarn packages in a 

large magazine creel at the Pontypool factory 

of British Nylon Spinners Ltd. The creel is 
by Crowther Ltd., Leicester 
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Geared Back-Pressure Turbines- 











The three 1000 kW geared back-pressure 
turbine-generators installed at Reynolds Bros., Sezela, Natal, are, 
by providing electrical power in addition to process steam, performing a double duty in the sugar industry. 


-cut your fuel costs 


Great advantages can be gained by installing small back-pressure turbines for heating and 
process steam requirements in large factories. The back-pressure turbine 1s relatively 
cheap to install, occupies little space and requires only light foundations. 

When Metropolitan-Vickers first installed one of their own back-pressure turbines at 
their Trafford Park Works in 1948 the cost of power and heating requirements for the 
factory were reduced by over £9,000 a year. 


Please write for further details. 


METROPOLITAN -VICKERS 


ELECTRICAL CO LTD TRAFFORD PARK MANCHESTER 






An A.E.I. Company 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 








These abridgements are republished from specifications by permission of the Controller of 
The full specifications can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25 Southamp- 


H.M. Stationery Office. 
ton Buildings, London, 


776,526 Doffing on Variable Speed 
Ring Frame 
W. BREMATEX, 66 Boulevard 

Tangiers. 

A spinning frame provided with variable 
speed driving, has means for controlling 
the ring rail in such manner that it reaches 
anend position at the end of the sett. Means 
are arranged so that, when the ring rail 
reaches this end position, the speed at 
which the frame is driven is automatically 
reduced from its normal running value 
to a given lower value suitable for the 
subsequent doffing of the finished cops. 


Antée, 


777,126 Setting of Faller Screws on 
Roving Frames 
FAIRBURN LAWSON ComBE Barsour LTD., 

Wellington Foundry, Leeds 1. 

Describes roving or spinning machines 
having screw-operated pin faller heads 
with means for facilitating easy and accu- 
rate assembly and adjustment of the faller 
screws. The screw mechanism for a 
faller head comprises a top screw 1, co- 
operating with a bottom screw 2, the 
bottom screw having a larger pitch than 
the top one so as to return the faller bars 
to tne back of the head as rapidly as 
possible. The top screw is formed on a 
shaft 3 which has splines 4, the number 
of splines being 1 more or 1 less than the 
number of teeth on the wheel 5 which is 
placed on the splines. The screw 2 is 
formed on a shaft 6, this shaft carrying a 
wheel 7 and a bevel wheel 8, both these 
two being keyed firmly to the shaft 6. A 
pinion 9 is provided for the top shaft 10 
on the opposite side of the head, and the 
bottom shaft 11 has a pinion 12 and bevel 





13. The two bevels 8 and 13 are driven 
from a shaft 14 by means of further bevels 
15 and 16, the latter being provided with 
a set of vernier splines 17. During as- 
sembly, the shaft 6 with its screw and 
Pinion is laid in bearings on the frame of 
the faller head, and the shaft 3 with its 
screw is placed in bearings above the 
bearings for the bottom shaft. The two 
screws are then set correctly relative to 
each other by gauges, and the pinion 5 is 
located on the splines 4 by trial so as to 
mesh accurately with pinion 7. A similar 
process is carried out in connection with 
the shafts 10 and 11. Finally, the shaft 14 
with its pinion 15 is placed in position on 
the frame so as to mesh with the pinion 13. 
At this time, the pinion 16 is slid along 
its splines away from pinion 8 so as not 


W.C.2. Price 3s. each. 


to mesh with it. The pinion 16 is now 
positioned on the splines so that it meshes 
correctly with pinion 8 and is then locked 
in position. 


777,360 Drive for Two Tier Spinning, 
Doubling and Winding Machines 
T.M.M. (Researcn) Ltp., Hartford Works, 

Oldham. 

Spinning, doubling or winding machines 
in which the spindles are arranged in 
tiers at different heights, with improved 
means by which the endless belts trans- 
mitting driving motion to the groups of 
spindles may be maintained constantly at 
the same tension. The apparatus com- 
prises two independent electric motors 


sal 











10, 11, which drive the spindles of different 
tiers through belts 101, 111, passed around 
the pulleys 102, 112, the motors being 
capable of movement in the direction in 
which tension is exerted in the driving 
belts, as indicated by the arrows A, B. 
Each motor is attached to one end of 

flexible element 12, which passes about 
guide pulleys 13, 14 and 15 and the sheave 
16 of a single pulley-block, to the axle 
17 of which is connected the end of a 
flexible link 18. The link 18 is wound 
about a roller 19 mounted on the frame and 
carrying a ratchet wheei 21. An arm 22, 
bearing an adjustable counter-weight 23, 
is freely mounted on the axle 191 of roller 
19 and a pawl 221 on arm 22 is arranged 
to engage the ratchet wheel. Tension in 
link 18 is transmitted through the sheave 
16 to the element 12, applying equal forces 
to the motors 10 and 11 and thereby an 
equal tension to each of the driving belts. 


777,828 Automatic Pre-Boarding 
MELLOR BROMLEY AND Co. Ltp., Minotaur 

Works, St.  Saviour’s Road East, 

Leicester. 

A machine for use in the finishing of 
hosiery in which the articles, mounted 
on forms, are subjected to the action of a 
heated fluid or fluids, in a closed chamber. 
The machine has two aligned outer track- 
ways extending outwards one from each 
of two opposite sides of the treating zone, 
two form-carrying carriages being arranged 
to run on one of the outer trackways to and 
from a corresponding inner trackway 
section which is fixed in the treating zone. 
The carriages reciprocate between end 
treating and loading positions along a 
strictly rectilinear path. Means are pro- 
vided for enclosing each carriage in turn 
in the treatment chamber defining, these 
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means being automatically operable in 
response to the carriage travel. Means 
are also provided for supplying treating 
fluid to the interior of the closed chamber 
automatically in timed relation with the 
enclosure of the carriage in the chamber 


778,076 Stretching Synthetic 
Filaments and Yarns 
1.C.1. Lrp., London. 

An apparatus for use in the drawing of 
synthetic yarns and filaments comprises 
a number of units, each consisting of a feed 
roll and a draw roll. Each roll is mounted 
on a separate shaft, and a single main 
drive actuates all the feed rolls through the 
separate drive shafts, each individual 
draw roll being driven from the drive shaft 
of the corresponding feed roll. 


778,202 Gauging Apparatus for 
Knitting Machines 


HosteERY AND ALLIED TRADES RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION, Thorneywood House, 4 
First Avenue, Sherwood Rise, Notting- 
ham. 


An improved dimension gauging ap- 
paratus particularly concerned with the 
building up of straight bar knitting 
machines. The gauge comprises a clamp- 
ing section 1 comprising a base 2 with 
knurl-headed members 3 at one end to 
locate on one side edge of a gauging bar 
rail 4 of the machine and having at the 
other end adjustable means 5 for manipu- 
lation of a fork 6 to locate on the other 
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edge of the bar through a lever 7. On the 
base is bracket 8 from which there extends 
a tube 9 which is bored to house a sliding 
plunger 10 which is retracted into the 
tube when in normal position by a spring 
11. The bracket 8 is insulated from the 
base by insulation 12. A micrometer head 
13 is mounted on the bracket 8 and its 
spindle 14 is adapted to act on the inner 
end 10a of the plunger 10. To the end 
10b of the plunger there is a microgauge 
head 15. The microgauge 15 is suitable 
for gauging needles, sinkers, dividers, 
knocking over bits, and picot and fashion- 
ing points. 


778,235 Treatment of Glass Fibres 
M. P. pe VINZELLEs, 2 rue César-Franck, 
Casablanca, Morocco. 

A method of agglomerating fibres which 
comprises applying to the fibres a fine 
spray of polyester resin, which is dissolved 
in a solvent and contains from 5 to 20% 
by weight (based on the resin) of poly- 
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merisation catalyst and up to 40% by 
volume (based on the resin) of accelerator 
for the catalyst. Preferably the fibres are 
glass fibres. In one example, glass fibres 
cut to suitable length are passed down 
through a whirling current of air on to a 
moving fine metal screen. The fibres in 
falling pass through a hood where they 
are sprayed with a solution of 1 part by 
volume of ‘‘Beckacite’’ Flex in 4 parts by 
volume of trichloroethylene. The polyester 
resin contains 5 to 20% by weight (based 
on the resin) of benzoyl peroxide and 5 to 
6% by volume of accelerator (a 10% by 
volume solution of dimethyl aniline in 
monomeric styrene). The moving band 
carries the mat to a unit where the mat is 
dried. 


778,313 Improved Loom Temples 
LoGaN MucKELT AND Co. Ltp., 14 St. 

Peter’s Square, Manchester. 

An improved and_ simplified loom 
temple and mounting which will enable a 
loom slay to have a large or increased 
amplitude of movement whilst main- 
taining the normal position of the temples 
relative to the breast beam: The housings 
for the temple rollers are each adapted to 
engage directly with one of the end 
portions of the supporting temple bar, the 
end portions being cranked down so that 
the nip of the temple rollers coincides with 
the plane of the fabric. 


778,377 Manufacture of Chenille 
Carpets 
J. TexPLeTON AND Co. Ltp., Templeton 

Street, Glasgow. 

Manufacture of chenille and to carpets 
made frorn it, in which the pile surface is 
undulating, this effect being obtained by 
using pile tufts the lengths of which vary. 
The chenille consists of a series of cut 
pile tufts and a mid-binder woven through 
the tufts to bind the tufts together, the 
tuft ends outlining on opposite sides of the 
binder a wavy form which is symmetrical 
with reference to the mid-binder. Mecha- 
nism for cutting the chenille into strips 
comprises two cutters positioned on 
opposite sides of the chenille mid-binder 
location. Means are provided for effecting 
relative longitudinal cutting movement 
between the chenille cloth and the cutters, 
and for moving the cutters transversely 
to and fro on their respective sides of the 
mid-binder during the longitudinal cutting 
movement so that each cuts a similar 
undulating line of cut. Means are also 
provided for setting such lines of cut 
opposite to each other whereby the chenille 
cloth is cut symmetrically on opposite 
sides of the binder. 


778,417 Opening of Cotton Waste 
British Cotton INbDustTRY RESEARCH 

AssociaTION, Shirley Institute, Didsbury, 

Manchester. 

Preparation for spinning hard waste 
comprising spun cotton or other staple 
fibres. Waste material from a running 
down machine is fed to a devil of known 
type and then fed to an improved machine, 
and finally to another such machine. Each 
of the latter two machines consists of a 
feed lattice 11, an assembly of feed rollers 
12, 13, 14, a spiked cylinder 15, embraced 
by two covers 16, 17 and a cage 18. The 
cover 16 extends from just over the feed 
roller 13, above the cylinder 15 and then 
forward up to the upper part of cage 18. 
This cover is spaced from the cylinder, at 
the upper part, at a substantial distance 
conveniently 4 ins.). The cover 17 com- 
mences adjacent to the bottom part of the 
cylinder, that is, some 6 ins. from the 
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bottom of the feed system, and a deflector 
plate 19 is disposed between the end of 
the cover and the feed roller 14, and about 
1 in. from the feed roller. The end of the 
cover lies close to the cylinder periphery 
and forms a separating edge 20 for the 
material carried around in the air currents 
caused by the rotation of the cylinder. 
The cover curves so as to form a space of 
gradually increasing depth between itself 
and the cylinder before extending to the 
bottom of the cage. 


778,471 Backing Fabric Feed for 
Tufting Machines 
M. M. Beastey, 313 West Main Street, 

Chattanooga 8, Tennessee, U.S.A. 

A tufting machine comprises needle 
mechanism, fore and aft roll for feeding 
base fabric through the needle mechanism. 
Drive mechanism for the rolls include a 
separate train of gears for each roll, each 
gear train including an input shaft, means 
for driving one of the input shafts in 
timed relation to the needle mechanism, 
and means for driving the other input 
shaft from the one input shaft. The said 
last-mentioned includes means for driving 
the aft roll at a slightly higher rate of speed 
than the fore roll to tension the base fabric 
in the line of feed and between the feed 
rolls. 


778,637 Ring Frame Balloon 
Limiters 
BrEMATEX, 66 Boulevard Antée, Tangiers. 
On a ring frame the ring rail is arranged 
to have, beyond the end of its normal 
movement a supplementary movement, 
for the formation on the base of the cop, 
of yarn which is partly unwound when 
the cop is removed from the spindle. 
Every spindle is surrounded by a balloon 
limiter carried by the ring rail through a 
retractable support. The limiter, normally 
held at a distance from the ring rail 
during normal movement, is retracted to 
a position very close to the rail, so as to 
clear the space surrounding the cop, in 
response to the production of the sup- 
plementary underwinding stroke of the 
ring rail so as to perform retraction of the 
balloon limiter during the underwinding 
stroke. 


778,731 Improved Opening 
Machinery 
T.M.M. (Researcn) Ltp., Hartford Works, 

Oldham. 

An improved form of opening machine 
comprises a feed conveyor upon which 
the material may be spread and which 
delivers the material in the form of a 
fleece to a co-operating pair of feed rollers 
which forward the fleece at a controlled 
rate to a dual conveyor system. This 
system comprises two spiked lattices 
arranged side by side and driven so that 
adjacent courses travel in the same direc- 
tion at different speeds, the differential 
speed performing a combing and opening 
action upon material. Apparatus is pro- 
vided for receiving the material at the 
common discharge point of the conveyors 
and removing it for further treatment. 
778,733 Control for Random Effects 
KirKLEEsS Ltp., Bury. 


Apparatus for generating randomly 


occurring impulses which can be employ ed 
to operate or control apparatus where 
randomly occurring effects are desired. 
one application being in the production 
of random slub yarns. A pin table is 
formed with horizontal rows of pins 7, 
the pins in one row being staggered in 
relation to those in adjacent rows. The 
entry to the pin table is in the form of a 
vertical slot 5 to which balls are fed singly 
from a rotating wheel 2 to which they are 
fed from a storage drum 1. The wheel 
has compartments 3 each of which receives 
a ball from the drum as the wheel rotates 
and delivers it to the entry 5. Each time 
the wheel rotates, as many balls are 
delivered to the pin table as there are 
compartments in the wheel. The pin 
table is inclined at a suitable angle and at 
the bottom the sides are inclined to direct 
the balls to an outlet hole 8 through which 
they fall on to insulated parts 9 of a pair 
of “‘live’’ rails 10. The rails are connected 
at 11 through wires 14 to a terminal block 
12 which in turn is connected by wires 15 
to a relay 13, the output wires of which 
are at 16. When a ball falls it bridges the 





rails and completes the electric circuit to 
relay 13 and as the rails are inclined, the 
balls will roll down them and the circuit 
to the relay will be maintained until the 
ball rolls off their ends. The portions 9 of 
the rails on to which the balls fall direct the 
balls on to the live parts 10. The balls ro!l 
from the ends of the rails 10 to a chute 17 
which delivers them to a hopper 18 from 
which they are fed to an endless chain 
conveyor 19 which carries them up to a 
chute 20 at the top of the storage drum. 


778,783 Improved Winding Frame 
DouGLas FRASER AND Sons Ltp., Westburn 
Foundry, Arbroath, Angus, Scotland. 

Describes a more reliable way of altering 
the positions of the rocking lever and the 
cam follower relatively to the frame on 
winding frames. 1 denotes a cam mounted 
on an axle 2, 4 denotes a rocking lever 
pivoted at 5 to a fixed part 6 of the frame 
and carrying at least one thread guide 7. 
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8 denotes a cam follower carried by the 
lever 4 and engaged with the cam. During 
operation of the machine, the axis of the 
pivot 5 maintained in a vertical plane at 
right angles to the vertical plane containing 
the axis of the cam and bisects the throw 
of the cam so that the axis of the cam 
follower when prolonged, intersects the 
axis of the cam at the point of reversal of 

the throw of the cam. 
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779,093 Cloth Drying Machines 

Sir JAMES FARMER NorTON AND Co. LTD., 
Adelphi Ironworks, Adelphi Street, 
Salford 2. 


Describes a cloth drying machine, 
having a greatly increased output as com- 
pared with the usual cylinder type drying 
machines. In one form of the improved 
drying machine, there are four drums, 
a, b, c, d around which the cloth x passes in 
series. Around a part of each drum is a 
casing e which has within it a part 
cylindrical partition wall f with apertures 
so that hot air supplied to the casing by a 
hot air pipe is caused to impinge on the 
fabric as it passes around the drum. The 
drums are preferably steam heated 





cylinders. The exhaustion of hot air from 
the casing around each drying drum is 
from a mid-position with hot air nozzles at 
its opposite sides. There are 4 exhaust 
pipes g, h, i and j leading to a central 
common exhaust pipe k. Four branch 
exhaust ducts m, n, o and p lead to two 
pipes q and r and these ducts deliver part 
of the exhausted hot air through a fan and 
filter to air heaters s and s' which also 
receive air from the main air inlets at the 


opposite side of the machine. Thus part 
of the exhausted hot air is re-circulated 
through the casings e and the apertures in 
the partition f around each drying drum. 


779,107 Lock Knot 

DoMINION ‘TExTILE Co. Lrp., 1950 
Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


A knot for connecting lengths of 
flexible cord in a net comprises a first spiral 
loop in one of the lengths with portions of 
the length continuing from the loop in 
opposite directions. In the other length an 
undulating formation has three consecutive 
bights of which any two adjacent bights 
extend in opposite directions and passing 
through the first loop, over a portion of 
the loop and one of the length portions 
extending away from the loop, back through 
the loop around the length forming the 
loop and again passing through the loop, 
around a portion of the length forming the 
loop and the other of the lengths extending 
away from the loop. Finally it is passed 
back through the loop in a direction 
opposed to the first entry into the loop. 


779,149 Improved Steaming Apparatus 
R. P. Hicctnsottom, 6659 Sherbrooke 
Street West, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Improved apparatus for steaming or 
treating vat colour prints, dyes, discharge 
prints, etc., by chemical reduction methods. 
A processing chamber 40 has heat exchange 
units of the cylindrical rotary type. In the 
construction there are five such units 
indicated at 70a to 70e mounted in spaced 
relationship with the guiding rollers 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66 
so that the material in part is guided by the 
rollers and in part by the units 70a to 70e. 


This brings the outer peripheral surfaces 
of each of the cooling units into rolling 
contact with the material as it is being 
processed so that the moisture formed 
products of condensation are brought into 
reactive contact with the material during 
the heat generating chemical reactions. 
Steam is introduced through a perforated 
bottom plate 21 mounted within the 
chamber. The heat exchange unit has a 
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cylindrical body 70 partitioned transaxially 
by spaced partitions 72, 74 positioned 
adjacent each end. The fluid conduit 
members comprise hollow shafts 76, 78 by 
means of which the unit is mounted for 
rotation. In operation, fluid of a lower 
temperature than that of the steam filling 
the processing chamber is supplied to the 
centre portion 75 of the unit. The outer 
ends 77, 79 are open to the atmosphere of 
the enclosure so that in effect three zones 
of varying temperature are created. The 
ends 77, 79 reach a temperature the same 
as the atmosphere of the chamber, the 
centre portion 75 is cooled by the fluid 
passing through to a temperature below the 
atmosphere of the enclosure and the 
portions of the unit intervening the ends 
and the centre portion, at the partitions, has 
a temperature between the temperature of 
the ends and centre. 











PRESS PAPERS and ELECTRIC HEATING PAPERS 
ALL TYPES OF CLOTH PRESSING PLANTS 


& W. 


Telephone : B. Ss. 
ARTHINGTON 100 
(3 Lines) 
TELEX No. 55-103 


FOR 


WHITELEY, 
POOL PAPER MILLS, 


POOL-IN-WHARFEDALE, YORKS. 


LTD. 


Telegrams : 
WHITELEY, 
Pool-in-Wharfedale. 














Telephone: BRADFORD 41251 (5 lines) 
Telegrams and Cables: Lindsay Bradford Telex (Telex No 51147) 


Mechanical 


HENRY LINDSAY LTD. 
P.O. Box 97, Mansfield Road, Bradford 8, Yorkshire 


WIDE-VEE BELTS FOR SPEED-VARIERS 
Spare belts for the Lindivarier from stock 


Belts made specially for other makes of Speed Varier and Expanding 
Pulley. Jointed or endless. To suit flat driven pulley when required. 
Please give fullest particulars, sending a specimen belt if at all possible. 


Engineers 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 











Classified advertisements are inserted at the 
rate of 3/- per line. 








Machinery, Plant, Accessories 
For Sale 


Books for Sale 





TEXTILE Text Books. Secondhand 

books on all aspects of the textile 
industry. Inquiries Box TT69, ‘Textile 
Manufacturer,” 31 King Street West, 
Manchester 3. 





ANUFACTURERS of sectional water 

storage tanks, 50 to 40,000 gallons 
capacity. Sewage and Effluent Pumps. 
G. L.. Murphy Limited, Imperial Works, 
Menston, Nr. Leeds. 





OR Sale: 4 Spindles fully automatic 

pirn winder, Original Hacoba, fitted 
with three speed driving pulley with 
V-belt, combined tensions and centralising 
mechanism with tangential thread guides. 
This machine has had very little use. 
Enquiries to Cascelloid, Abbey Lane, 
Leicester. 





FOR Sale, one Rag Washing Machine, 

2 to 2} tons capacity per day, com- 
plete with motor and starter, in excellent 
condition. Box TX84, ‘Textile Manu- 
facturer,”’ 31 King Street West, Man- 
chester 3. 





COMPLETE weaving installation con- 

sisting of two Hattersley 6 ft. looms, 
six spindle welt winding machine, winding 
frame, loom motors and starters. 2,000 lbs. 
of mixed wool yarns, as installed for 
£250. Would separate. A.R.C. Machinery 
Company, 37 River Road, Littlehampton 
740 (Tel.). 





COMPLETE Worsted Spinning Plant 

for Sale, Bradford System, 2,600 
spindle, with all accessories. For details 
apply Macart Textiles (Bradford) Ltd., 
108/109 Swan Arcade, Bradford 1, Tel. 
20468. 





Machinery, Plant and Accessories 





Wanted 
Wa NTED: 12 Northrop’ Looms, 
Model “F,” 65 Reed Space, 


Single Box. Also 12 High Torque Loom 
Motors, Totally enclosed, 1} H.P., 
720 R.P.M. 400 Volts, 3 Phase, 50 Cycles. 
Box TX82, ‘Textile Manufacturer,” 31 
King Street West, Manchester 3. 





LUMINIUM  Scrap_ urgently _ re- 
quired, clean or irony cast, sheet and 
turnings, prompt collection and payment. 
Lowton Metals Ltd., Lowton St. Mary’s, 
near Warrington. Leigh 1444/5. 





NORTHROP LOOMS 56-65” Reed- 

space up to 16 required for Lancs. 
Mill. Must be post-war H.S., S. or 
L.F. Singer Shuttle Models. Also a few 
Automatic 2 <1 or 4% 1 Northrop 
Box Looms. Box TX85, ““Textile Manu- 
facturer,” 31 King Street West, Man- 
chester 3. 





WANTED-—One or more Automatic 

Selvedge Markers (Marfix' or 
similar make). Please state price to 
Box TX83, “Textile Manufacturer,” 31 
King Street West, Manchester 3. 
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DISTRICT or SOLE AGENCY 
offered for new, 
Rainproof and Washable 


SILK SHAWLS 
DRYETTE 


The shawls are processed with 
a water-repelling substance. 
Competent wholesalers with appro- 
priate sales organisation are asked 
to write to sole representative for 


Europe 


D. GUGGENHEIM 
SAELISSTRASSE 20 
LUCERNE (Switzerland) 

















NEW HIGH-SPEED PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
CLOTH CUTTERS 


For Bulk Cutting of all Textiles ; Cloth, Fabric 
Duck, Felt, 
Canvas, Wool. 
Wadding Waste, 
and general } 
making-up 
trades, etc. 
Will do the work 
of six hand 
cutters. 





Straight and 
Round Knives. 





Built here in 

original famous 

“UNITY”’ Regis- 
tered models. 


L. LINZ & SONS LTD. 
PARK STREET, Manchester 3 


Blackfriars 5131/2 





Estd. over Half-a-Century 








Factories 





NEW FACTORY 
NEAR CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
Nett Floor Space 15,000 sq. ft. 


4-ton Goods/Passenger Lift. Oil-Fired 
Central Heating. Spacious Parking and 
Loading Yard. 


95 YEARS’ LEASE FOR SALE 
PRICE £55,000 
For Particulars: Apply The London 


Investment and Mortgate Co. Ltd., 
18 Upper Brook Street, London, W.1 





Miscellaneous 





APYVERTISER wishes to buy Card 

waste, Heavy Fud waste, and most 
Mill waste. Would contract if desired. 
Box TX86, ‘Textile Manufacturer,” 
31 King Street West, Manchester 3. 











AN 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FAMOUS FOR 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


has opened a department 
for the production of 
ALL TYPES OF 


MACHINERY AND 
FOUNDRY WORK 


Enquiries will be welcomed 


Long or continuous runs preferred 


Write Box T.X.87 Textile Manufacturer 
31 King Street West, Manchester 3 











* Steampacket” 


CRADLEY’S 80% EFFICIENT 
OIL-FIRED BOILER 
Compact 
Automatic 
Smokeless 
CRADLEY BOILER CO. LTD., 
CRADLEY HEATH, STAFFS. 
Telephone : Cradley Heath 66003 
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“ TOOTILL & SNAPE LTD. | ff = tt. : 3 COMPLETE SUPPLY 

vA VICTORIA WORKS ’ , OR CUTTING ONLY 

RADCLIFFE, nr. MANCHESTER | & sa ila 
MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


ad S Pp I N DL E S General Machine Castings made to customers’ Patterns. Low prices for Planing, Boring, Turning, Screwcutting 
ard FOR WINDING COTTON, SILK, ETC. Send your inquiries tu :— 

-y a oo eee GREENWOOD’S STANDARD GEAR CUTTING CO. LTD. 
r” Plain Single and Double Spring 


New Bond Street. Halifax Telephone : Halifax 5217/8. Telegrams : “Gears” 














SOVATEX 


FOR SPOTTING OUT MINERAL OIL 
Y AND OTHER DIFFICULT STAINS 


BPOVPYVPVPYPVPVPVPUPVPAPYVPUPV APY DPD. PYPDUVPAPDVWO PAVE? 


GEORGE EMMOTT ceawsonsy LTD., 


OXENHOPE, KEIGHLEY 


aie w?s OM 


call, 





STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Proprietors : HORSFIELD BROS. LTD. 


CHEADLE ° CHESHIRE 
Y Telephones : GATLEY 5261 and 3543 








FIBRE QUALITY 






PUPVLDBVUA1 PDAPUPUPVPVPVPL-APAPVPVPDQIAVD? 
Saereserree PPP PPV AW. AV POE OU OVOOV 











(ii) Staple Length a ’ oe 447 bal - 840 sos 
4 3 \ iw 4a7 i] 2 . 
. Tel.: 2114 Haworth. Telegrams: Emmott, OXENHOPE. 
r PE PEPYPYPYPYPV YP Vv PDELBOV PV PV PVP EPVP PPVPUVPVOVPV IVA? 
3 
me | se — —____| | ALUMINIUM LADDERS 
— Reliable measurements of staple and effective All Leading Makes at 
length can be made speedily and accurately Discount Rates..... 
I mre ——— using the WRITE FOR LISTS 
oto-ciectric apier. 
For full information send for booklet SDL/17P. b A L L D RAG SANCO TRADING 
T SHIRLEY DEVELOPMENTS CO. LTD (Dept. T.M.) 
LIMITED for all kinds of Winding 17 Boundary Rd., HOVE 
40 KING STREET WEST, MANCHESTER 3 























| Telephone: DEAnsgate 5296 and 8182 




















. TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
Please mention the A ' I , E 
‘lub and Snarl Catcher qeasion ong Boonen Some 
. Adjustable Yarn Clearer ires for Warp Stop Motion 
“ Textile Manufacturer ”’ Hlastic Loom Buffers oy ns = ee | OWDEN O'BRIEN & SON 
Ini i i tent t it , 
. * niversal Textile Scissors atent Hig a ni Si cining CHARTERED PATENT AGENTS 
when replying to . Agents for procuring Patents and Registering 
j. O. WHITAKER (Accrington) LTD. Trade Marks and Designs 
dvertisement Lloyds Bank Blidgs., 53 King St., Manchester 
= e =e . S0a PITT ST., ACCRINGTON __ Tel. Accrington 2248 Telephone No. : BLAckfriars 7782 
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Two new container-carrying ships 
of unique design offer even better 
transport facilities to foster the 


ever increasing flow of trade. M.V. 


TWO NEW VESSELS 


(M.V. Container Enterprise & M.V. Container Venturer) for the 


DOOR 10 DOOR Sth 


ATHERN IRELA 


Container Enterprise is now in 


service; M.V. Container Venturer 


will follow soon. 18 weekly sailings 


connect at Heysham with express 
train services from all parts ot 
Great Britain. Further information 
from District Marine Manager, 


Heysham Harbour, Lancs. 






(Heysham 73) ; Shipping Traffic 
Superintendent, 20, Donegall Quay, 
Belfast (Belfast 28061) ; Irish 
Traffic Superintendent, Euston 


Station, London, N.W.1, or any 







station of British Railways. 





ee eee ee 
( BRITISH RAILWAYS } 


PIONEERS IN LARGE SCALE CROSS 
CHANNEL CONTAINER TRANSPORT 


| 
eeeeeeecce 

























For over 80 years we have specialised 
in making Drying Cylinders of all 
sizes for the Textile and kindred f 
trades. 


We shall also be pleased to quote 
you for Dyeing Machine Linings or 
for Tanks to suit your require- 


ments.  . 


All new and repaired cylinders 
are tested to twice the 
required working pres- 
sure before leaving 
our works. 


a 
ROBERT PRITCHARD & SONS LTD 


GOODLAD ST., WOOLFOLD. BURY. TEL: 1695/6 
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STAINLESS STEEL DYE CENTRES | 


ALWAYS IN POPULAR DEMAND wa, oa 
SPRINGS CONES TUBES re ase 
CAKE HOLDERS FLAX YARN TUBES — ad 


SPINDLES SPACERS 

















D AVI DSON, M . cG REGOR & Ce L td BANCHORY WORKS, HARTLEY WINTNEY, Nr. Basingstoke, Hants, England 


*9 Tel: HARTLEY WINTNEY 302 Cables/Grams: KILTY, HARTLEY WINTNEY 





SPECIALISTS IN 


VTA Comting, Machinery 





Left : Range of three-roller pattern Card- 
ing Engines for Absorbent Cotton Wool. 





Right : Three-card ‘‘ Continental ’’ Type Set comprising auto- 
matic feed, breast single breaker card, centre draw and Scotch 
feed, single intermediate card, patent parallel fibre feed, single 
finisher card, and six-tier tape condenser. 





Wm. Tatham Ltd. BELFIELD WORKS, ROCHDALE 
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For Pete's sake give 
me a brake. 





will give you: 
@ No Broken Picks or Starting Places, even by inexperienced 
weavers. 
@ One operative can work up to 20 looms at a time. 
@ Greatly increases production, eliminates waste. 
@ Cuts out necessity for expensive new automatic looms. 


Over 100,000 already in world-wide use 





we ON © 


IRVIN HUDSON LTD. 


Ingleby Street Works, Bradford 8, Yorks. 
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Switch 
from this— 





| to this 


and step up production... 





For working within close limits, an Anglepoise is 
simply indispensable. However good a worker and 
his eyes may be, he must see the job. This applies in 
all fine work, drilling, assembling, etc., where in- 
stantly adjustable close-to-the-job lighting is a sheer 
necessity. 

Anglepoise throws a clear, concentrated light 
right on and into the work, not in the operator’s eyes, 
follows the job from any position or angle, degree by 
degree, at a finger-touch and ‘stays put’ in any re- 
quired position—and out of the way when not needed. 
It needs only a low-powered bulb for high-class results 
—a big saving on the lighting bill (it can be supplied 
with a small shade for low voltage systems). Why not 
learn more about this 
fine lamp by sending for 
Booklet XX? 





TERRY 


Anglepoise 


~ LAMP 





* A SUGGESTION FOR 
MACHINE MANUFACTURERS: 


Why not fit your products 
with Anglepoise ? We will 
submit samples on approval. 








Some alternative bases. 





Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD + REDDITCH + WORCS 
HT20A 








I 








Te 


























RIGGING ROLLING % 
MEASURING MACHINE 


Gives ACCURACY of MEASUREMENT upon all Fabrics, including 
Stretchable or Non-Stretchable Goods. 


MEASURING DRUM driven by machine. 

CONTROLLED CLOTH TENSION. 

ELECTRICALLY OPERATING AUTOMATIC GUIDERS ensures 
accurate rigging. 

Rolling Motion fitted with DOUBLE END DRIVE. 

Can be used for Rolling and Measuring of Single Width Fabrics. 


Specialities : 
Cropping and Shearing 
Rigging and Cuttling 
Inspecting and Measuring 
Stamping, Rolling and 





Textile Machine Makers and Electrical Engineers Measuring Machines 
WESTHOLME WORKS, 
AVE STD 6). TAME Thornton Road, BRADFORD 
(ENGINEERS) LTD. prele i  —- « n R a 




















FOR WEAVING DENIMS... .| 
AND OTHER STOUT CLOTH 


the best results are 
obtained by using our 
PATENT 


CLIMAX “‘SUPER”’ 


SPRING TOP MOTION 


NO TEETH NO KNUCKLE JOINTS 
NO LINKS NO UNEQUAL LIFTS 


For cloth woven on 3 to 8 shafts it gives 

Better Cloth—Greater Output—and an 

infinitely simpler gaiting operation — It 
cannot get out of truth through wear. 














it will quickly pay for itself in the saving of Healds—as testified by many users. 
Sole Makers - 


LUPTON & PLACE LTD., BURNLEY 


Phone: BURNLEY 3229 ESTABLISHED 1892 ’Grams: ‘“* CLIMAX,” BURNLEY 
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Specially designed to grind spinning rollers 
covered with cork, rubber or any synthetic 
material to a high degree of accuracy, and a per- 
fect finish to the surface of the rollers. Also 
suitable for leather covered spinning rollers. 


























DRONSFIELD BROTHERS LIMITED T7he Card Grinding Specialists 


ATLAS WORKS - OLDHAM - ENGLAND 











Single mounting 
pedestal type 
KS switch unit. 


TYPE 
} 





medium voltage 
SWITCHGEAR 


—can be installed at the 


most convenient places 


r wens Fe 7 


rHEATARE ROYAL 
Mr. bE demurred: 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
ba : ee ie eae , j 


and AS YOU NEED IT= 


(Pedestal, Panel or Cubicle mounted) 
—A good performance is guaranteed 







The range of switchgear generally designated “Type K” has been specially developed to provide 
efficient distribution of electric power within mills, factories, office buildings, etc., where the need 
for continuous and reliable supply is of the first importance. 


It is outstanding for its dependable performance and versatility of arrangement to suit particular 
site conditions. The switchgear is designed for use on systems up to 600 V and for normal current 
ratings up to 1800 A, with busbar capacities up to 2500 A. Complying with Factory and Home 
Office Regulations and the requirements of the appropriate British Standards, it is suitable for 
general use in factories, and includes oil circuit-breakers adaptable to direct-on motor starting. 


“K” industrial switchgear can be supplied for pedestal, cubicle or wall mounting and the varied 
cabling arrangements available enable this gear to be easily installed in sites where space limitation 
is a major factor. The circuit-breakers can also be mounted on the front of existing panels or 
cubicles. 

Simplicity of operation and easy maintenance are salient features of this switchgear, whilst adequate 
interlocks are provided to safeguard the operator. 


Extension is easy by virtue of unit construction—in fact, it is AS YOU LIKE IT and AS YOU 
NEED IT. 


Ferguson Pailin oi.) QD 


Heod Office & Works: HR. OPENSHAW MANCHESTER 11, Telephone _ DROyisden 1301 (Pre Branch Exp 
LONDON OFFICE Bush House. Aldwych, WC2 BIRMINGHAM OFFICE . Windsor House. 656 Chester Road Erdington 23 GLASGOW OFFICE Cenrrai Chambers 109 Hove Serent. C2 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 
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ANNOUNCING 


A MAJOR BRITISH DEVELOPMENT IN BEARING TECHNOLOGY 


Bearings are now available Three materials with different functions have been 

which operate developed to assist those who wish to design machinery 
that avoids the use of lubricants. 

3 Completely dry or in most Thin steel strip with a porous bronze coating impreg- 

liquids nated with a mixture of a fluoro-carbon (P.T.F.E.) and 


lead. Supplied in flat lengths or as finished bushes and 
thrust washers in a range of sizes. Available at low 
cost from stock. 
speeds A fluoro-carbon (P.T.F.E.) strengthened with special 
fillers and supplied in bars and tubes. A range of 
> At temperatures from —200°C. diameters is available from stock. Non-standard or 
to 250°C. irregularly shaped dry bearings can be simply machined 
from this material. 


> Under heavy loads and high 


LO ll 


+ In the presence of dust or A process of applying an adherent layer about .002” 
DM thick utilising the bearing properties of a combination 

of fluoro-carbon and molybdenum disulphide to the 

bearing surface of any ferrous part. Such parts must 

Nearly 1,000,000 of these bearings are already be sent to us for process. 

running in a wide range of mechanisms from 


abrasive particles. 


The basic material we use in all these bearings is the ‘‘Fluon’’ brand 


— gas turbines to textile machinery. of Polytetrafluoroethylene supplied to us by I.C.I. Ltd. 
S DU is a new development based on our original DP material 
DU which it now supersedes, and provides three times the load/speed | Re 
carrying capacity of its predecessor. 
Information sheets giving guidance on use, maximum loads, speeds etc., are available free on request. TEL: PERIVALE 6611. TELEX: GLAMET, WEMBLEY. 


THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY LIMITED - ALPERTON - WEMBLEY - MIDDLESEX 
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ALUMINIUM BRONZE COL.LTD. 
P Wallows Lane-Walsall Staffs. {ish "ASN gatate: 
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| ESTABLISHED 1795 | 


JOHN DIXON & SONS 


LIMITED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BOBBIN MANUFACTURERS 
STEETON, Nr. KEIGHLEY 


| 
| 
| 








Telephone: STEETON No. 2247 (2 lines) 
Telegraphic Address : « DIXONS, STEETON”’ 





Bradford Exchange : 
Manchester Exchange : 


Monday and Thursday 
No. H2 Pillar, Tuesday 














my 
HN 
ies 


S TO WACA 
(REGD) BRAN D 





DLL 
LLL 





LARGE DIAMETER 
CANS 


PATENT SPRING GRIP 
TOP RINGS 


are solid drawn Siemen’s 
Steel, no rivets or swage- 
ing required. Made solely 
by us in 9 in., 10 in., 11 in., 
12 in. and 14 in. diameter. 


FOR STAPLE FIBRE 


SPINNERS 
MORE AND MORE MILLS 
look to ‘* Stowaca’’ pro- 


ducts because of lightness 
and durability. Manufac- 
turers also of tinned steel, 
planished steel card cans, 
boxes, trucks, etc. 


The Fibre Can_ illustrated 
above has been cut away to 
show the Spiral Spring. 


BEST QUALITY HARD GENUINE VULCANISED FIBRE CARD CANS 
WITH PATENT “SPRING GRIP TOP RINGS” 


We are the actual makers of CARD CANS, BOXES, 
TRUCKS, SPIRAL SPRINGS, etc., have the most 


modern machinery in the trade, and a staff of highly 


skilled workmen. Some of our men have been in the 


trade forty years and are masters of their craft. 


THE OLDEST CAN MAKERS IN GREAT 


STOWACA 
FIBRE ¢ CAN CO.LTD. 


MOSTON- MANCHESTER: ENGLAND 


BRITAIN 





Telegrams: 
Stowaca, Manchester 
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Telephone: 
COLlyhurst 2545 


BLACKBURN’S 
SPINDLE BANDS AND TAPES 


Also Carpet Binding and 
Heading ‘Tapes 


Spindle Tapes 
in any weave or 
material. 


AMERICAN OR EGYPTIAN OR 
NYLON. 


Cotton Warp, and Nylon 
Weft & Edges. 


Tapes and Webbing for all 
purposes. 


Double Loop Bands and 
“Elaston’’ Mule Bands. 


T. BLACKBURN 


(BRIGHOUSE) LTD. 


EST. 1820 


Incorporating Jonathan Turner, 
Owler Ings Mill, Brighouse. 


lA MILLS & HUTCHINSON LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


TELEPHONE: 1612-3 











Creels of light all ion. i 

Croce, of light alloy construction. | Made in THE MACHINE OF THE FUTURE 
cops. Fitted with electrical stop motion. Por- 

celain thread and tension guides. Power or hand Solving the warping probiems of today 
traverse on rails, pulleys on ball bearings. Creels 


open out to facilitate loading. 


ENSURES HIGH PRODUCTION in an 


almost limitless range of materials 
cHARLESWORTH-WHITELE >» SAVES TIME by simple, easy 


™| © D E RN w AR Pp N Ni G settings and adjustments 

ELIMINATES ERRORS by 
foolproof and auto- 

matic controls 







—SpSWORTEWHTN = _—« WM. WHITELEY & SONS, LTD 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINES == Incorporating J. CHARLESWORTH 


Fn aman a cn PROSPECT & UNION IRONWORKS 
Accumulated Experience 7 HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 
of ever o Century a TELEPHONES: HUDDERSFIELD 4410-1 


TELEGRAMS & CABLES: DRYING, HUDDERSFIELD 
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STOCKPORT UNITED 
CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 





FP liindbssteatins al a for 


PROCESSING ->- DYEING 


























Raycal 





AND 
FINISHING OF TEXTILES 
STOCKPORT UNITED CHEMICAL CO LTD., CANADA STREET, HEAVILEY, STOCKPORT 
READY MIXED SIZE PASTES FOR 


ALL PURPOSES FOR WARP, WEFT 


OR KNITTING 





RAYON SIZES 


packs Pg eS a 








HOME 


a as 2 ke 
N SIZE 


Wd -14) mii te oak 


SPECIALITY COMMISSION SIZING FOR 


OR EXPORT. COMMISSION 


WINDING TO CONE, OR CHEESE 


FRIAR ST. WORKS 
PHONE : NOTTINGHAM 75850 


LENTON NOTTINGHAM 
GRAMS : ‘ LINIUM’ NOTTINGHAM 











YARN BALANCES 
OF ALL TYPES 





Illustration shows multi-range balance graduated 15-205s 
cotton counts for 120-yard sample 


@ Low Cost 
@ Quick Delivery 
@ Extreme Accuracy 


Manufactured by 


B. RENARD & Co. 


18 Barber Street, 
BRADFORD 1 


Tel.: 22764 








JACQUARD WILTON 
CARPET LOOMS 


In all widths from 







ee 


27 ins. to \5 yards 





| 
| 
2 Wilton Loom | 
| 


for 27,in. widths 








WM.SMITH & BROTHERS LTD. 
SUN IRON WORKS 


HEYWOOD Phone 6886/7 LANCS 
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N-700 
anti-corrosive a A permanently flexible 
* pci Prats coating for simple applica- 
Telephone: WED 1821 (9 lines) tion to metal and 
anti-abrasive wood structures for 
corrosive fume and splash 
! = ff». protection. 
“< PRODORI a 
full-adhesion — 
+ N-200 
London Office: A resilient heavy duty 
ARTILLERY HOUSE ini — 
meatherproot lining for application to 
P ARTILLERY ROW, S.W.1 metal, and wood for 
* Telephone: ABBEY 7601 (5 lines) : 
permanent protection of 
. CAN WE SEND You fans, ducting, pipes, tanks, 
flexible FULLER waa” ON chemical and marine plant. 
‘ SOLE LICENSEES IN U.K. FOR GATES ENGINEERING CO., U.S.A. ‘ GACO’ PROCESSES 









































m SLIVER 
= | ROLL 
| FORMERS 


ON TEASER CARDS 
MEAN 


BETTER 
BLENDING 

































Further information from 


| RASER 


| ARBROATH 











| DOUGLAS FRASER & SONS LTD ARBROATH SCOTLAND 


ics PHONE: ARBROATH 2033 (3 LINES) "GRAMS: FRASER, ARBROATH 





—— 
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aan OCA EO 


YARDAGE 
PRINTER 


mn oO Df 2% 


























PRINTED VOUCHER 
DELIVERED AT 
ANY POINT ON 
RUN. 


Illustrated is the ‘‘business 


proved and trusted by 


the textile trade all over 


the world. 


x 
+ 
| 
. 
" 
- end”’ of a famous machine 
” 
> 
. 
» 
» 
x 
7 
A 






































TRUMETER <0. 1x0. 


MILLTOWN STREET, RADCLIFFE, Nr. MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: Radcliffe 2675 CW 5328 





CHROME CALF 
HICH DRAFT APRONS 









Chrome calf 
leather aprons 
have two impor- 
tant advantages 
over synthetic 
aprons, in so far as 
they keep cleaner 
and do not tend to 
splay or stretch. Supplied 
spliced and cemented for 
immediate use—no dismantling 
of frame. 


S PLICED for sovceay fitting! 


AND CEMENTED. 


ENABLES FIXING BOT10m APRONS WITHOUT DISMANTLING 


PEERS KNOWLES LIMITED 


ST. JAMES STREET, ACCRINGTON. Phone: 4277 








Poe 





TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
YARN INSERTS 





° Agents for 

Conclusive tests have proved Scotland, Po sor th Ireland and 

Halco yarn inserts to be groove ire 

resistant when standard guides a 

have shown wear. It will pay you LANGHAUGH MILL, 

to specify Halco—remember the GALASHIELS, SCOTLAND. 
P y Y Telephone : Galashiels 2045 

are made from Tungsten 

Carbide, the hardest material 


Agents for Australia 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES 
manufactured today. 


Pry. Led., 
SYDNEY & MELBOURNE 














Send your enquiries to :— 


HALIFAX TOOL CO. LTD 


SOUTHOWRAM - HALIFAX - Tel. HALIFAX 62177/8 











FINEST QUALITY 7 
SHEFFIELD STEEL / 





ALL SIZES DELIVERED DIRECT 
FROM MANUFACTURER 
TO CUSTOMER 







WRITE DIRECT TO:- 


G DARWIN & SONS 


EBOR WORKS - GELL ST, 
SHEFFIELD - 3. 
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CRAIG CROPPING MACHINES 
WITH DOUBLE OR QUADRUPLE 
SPIRALS SET A NEW STANDARD 
OF EFFICIENCY AND RELIABILITY 


Foxe Wier 


LIMITED 
Laledonia Engineering Works 


TELEGRAMS conte Past PA I s L E Y SCOTLAND 








Ww ADT 
“W.W. aae 


AnD hydraulic 
press 


for WOOLLENS 
and WORSTEDS 


* Fully Automatic 

* Flat pressing between 
papers 

* Large output with 
economy in operation 


Other machines available for the pressing of Cottons, 
Rayons, Poplins, Linings, etc. 





If your problems are pressing, consult . 


Hattersley Pickard & Co. Ltd. 


Hunslet Engineering Works, 123 Jack Lane, Leeds 10 ° Phone : 32261 (6 lines) ° Grams: “Whirlwind, Leeds 10 
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ATLAS BRAND 
> FILLET 





} 4 ees 


DRONSFIELD BROTHERS LTD. 
ATLAS WORKS OLDHAM ENGLAND 








V-BELT DRIVES 
T.WHITTLE & SONS LTD. Gar 


POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS ~<a 
HEAD OFFIC& AND WORKS: WARRINGTON 


PHONE : WARRINGTON 3361) (3LINES) GRAMS :BELT,WARRINGTON. 
LONDON OFFICE BUCKINGHAM HOUSE 19/21 PALACE ST..S.W.! 
TEL: TATE GALLERY 96il. 





Comb Circles 





















Fallers 

Gill Screws 
Gears 
Rollers 


Tentering Hooks 
or Gills 


Porcupines 


Brass Bearings 
(all types) 


We invite you to test these products 
which are made by our team of 
highly skilled craftsmen. 


Send for 
Iustrated 
Brochure 


es + We 


New and reconditioned worsted ma- 
chinery, repairs, levelling, removing 
and packing for export. 


JAMES HOLDSWORTH 


& SONS (HALIFAX) LTD. 


BRITANNIA WORKS, GARDEN STREET, NEW BANK, HALIFAX 
Tel: Hx. 2604 


bee... 
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FROST’S 


SILK, NYLON, 
TERYLENE 


Licensed Producers of 
FLUFLON (Regd.) 
FLUFLENE (Regd.) 

YARNS 
WM. FROST & SONS LTD. 


Park Green Mills, MACCLESFIELD. 


Phone: Macclesfield 2284 (3lines) Grams : Frost, Macclesfield 
































you require fii. 
pick sound doth: ag ie 
fit “ECCO x’ a 
extractor type, solid 
dop, shullle loader. 4 | 2 


LEFCO Automatic LOOM ( Lawside Engineering and Foundry Co. Ltd. Dundee ) 
A further development, of fitted with ECCO x’ Shuttle Loader 


the famous *FECCO’ Loader 
je. COR O.B om © > | ce an DE ake m-a- we omen SE-B ake! 














a HARDI NG’S— ano COUNTERS 


FOR MEASURING FAULTS 


Specially designed to provide the user with a small, light, easy to handle 
measuring machine, for recording fault lengths in fabric. 












Counter is supplied in five distinct colours: Black, Red, Grey, Green and 
Blue, for classification of faults. 


Recording up to 9999 inches and repeats. 


4 mm. high white figures on black ground. 


With reset to figures 


HARDINGS (LEEDS) LIMITED — INSTRUMENT DIVISION — 


TOWER WORKS, GLOBE ROAD, LEEDS, 11 NINA WORKS, GELDERD ROAD, LEEDS 12 
Correspondence to: G.P.O. Box No. 68, Leeds Telephone: 637211 Leeds 
Telephone: 27484 Leeds Telegrams: PORCUPINE, Leeds 





Telegrams: PORCUPINE, Leeds 
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CASTINGS / 
f 


TEXTILES | 


G:CLANCEY LTD. 
BELLE VALE- HALESOWEN 


TELEPHONE: CRADLEY HEATH - 6941! - 2 -3 










for the 
finest 
quality in 


PARCELLING & PACKING TWINES 


SOFT HEMP YARNS 





made to 
exacting 
standards 


THOMAS GILL & SONS LTD. 


NEW YORK MILLS & NIDD VALLEY ROPE WORKS SUMMERBRIDGE via HARROGATE 
LONDON OFFICE: 30 BUSH LANE, £.0.4 TELEPHONES: HEAD OFFICE: DARLEY 271 - MANSION HOUSE $381 

















No danger of trapped fin- 
gers, damaged apparatus 
or trucks. No need for 
patches or repairs to a 
door that is receiving a 
battering. No draughts 
from doors left open or 
failing to shut. The Flexi- 
dor is the ideal door for 
industry. 

Send for details to-day. 


BIRMINGHAM & BLACKBURN 
CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
GEORGE STREET WEST, BLACKBURN and BIRMINGHAM 9 
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Y.U. (Yarn Uniformity) depends on 
the last power transmission link . . . the 
spindle tape! In the interests of quality 
(and quantity) in production, use ROKO 
spindle tapes . . . nylon or cotton. Tiey 
are designed to ensure high and regular 
spindle speeds and, because of their long 
life, the minimum stopped time. 





GROOVED With our specialised knowledge of 
tapes and belting, we offer you an 
excellent technical service. We will 
— NG be glad to advise you.W rite to us:— 
SPINDLE 
TAPES 











SMALL & PARKES LIMITED 
HENDHAM VALE WORKS - MANCHESTER 9 
Tel: COLlyhurst 2511 


London Office: 76 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Tel: VICtoria 1845 

















ee 


)GATE 


USE 9381 








WHY TAKE A CHANCE ? 
INVEST IN A MORRIS 
AND BE SURE ! 


ALL-BRITISH BALL-BEARING 
ELECTRIC HOIST-BLOCKS 


If there is one factor more than another that would 
account for the ever-increasing demand for Morris 
electric hoist-blocks, it is the simplicity of their 
design and construction. As our sectiona! illustra- 
tion shows, the motor, the straightforward reduction 
gear, the drum, powerful brake and robust contactor 
panel are supported by a_ welded steel frame. 
Thousands of users have already proved that this 
simple, practical arrangement results in dependable 
service even under adverse conditions—in fact, 
hoisting without a hitch. 

Sizes }, 4, 1, 2, 3, 5, 74 and 10 tons. Types for fixed, 
suspension, push travel, geared travel or for electric 
travel. 




















HERBERT MORRIS LTD P.O. Box 7 LOUGHBOROUGH ENGLAND be 


Loughborough 3123 











HYDRAULIC 


LOOM BUFFER 


(PATENTED) 


MELLOR BROMLEY & CO., LTD. 
( Member of the Bentley Group ) 

ST. SAVIOUR’S ROAD, LEICESTER 

Telephone : Leicester 38161 










Telegrams : Automatic Leicester, Telex. 
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CHLORETHOL 


for QUICKER and MORE EFFICIENT 


$ CO U Ri N G Chlorethol is a highly con- 





centrated solvent in fluid 
form, soluble in water or alkali 
solutions. 


It ensures the complete saponifica- 
tion and removal of any mineral 
oil present in the material, which, 
in the normal scour remains in the 
goods. It is a powerful solvent for 
paint, tar, gums, etc. 


It is being used with excellent re- 
sults in the scouring of : Loose 
Wool, Yarn, Woollen Piece Goods, 
Pure Worsteds, Scotch Tweeds, 
Flannels and Flannel Shirtings, and 
in the damping out of Cotton 
Goods. 


Quantity to be used: Approx. 1 lb. 
Chorethol per 100 Ib. of material. 


BREAKS BROS. LTD. 


BOLTON WOODS SHIPLEY 


Telephone: 53241 Shipley Telegrams: “Carmine” Bradford 




















Oo 


le 















APPLIES 
EXACT 
*One firm saved AMOUNT 
themselves £350 on of WAX 
—" & H. Waxing NEEDED 
Details on request. TEST IT -EREE 


Adaptable to most modern 
Be Winding Machines.Cranked 

EA Tension Arms. Perfect ten- 
[= 


Supplied either with one or two 
Tension Arms. 


sion and line-up. FREE 
TEST under your own con- 
ditions will show enormous 
*cost saving possibilities. 
CONTACT US NOW. 


Oohnson € 
‘Gyartley Ltd. 


| 
“cUTEXTILE ENGINEERS: 
| MOTTRAM ST., STOCKPORT 











CENTRE LOCKING PIN 

IS TIGHTENED HERE be 
BY INSERTING ROD . 
THEN TWIST TO HOLD - 


THE REQUIRED HEIGHT 


+ N@3 BRACKET » i 
) 


WOODEN RAILS 
FOR Tel.: STO. 5251/2 


Midlands Agents: Herbt. E. Mills (Textiles) Ltd., Crown Hills, Leicester. 











U.H. 16) 








TEXTILE ELECTRIFICATION. 


FOR 
EFFICIENT LIGHTING 


AND 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVING 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


avail yourselves of the scientific services of 


SOUTHERN & REDFERN LTD 


Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers and Contractors 


WOODHEAD ROAD, 


FR|s, BRADFORD, 7 
as YORKS. Paw 
[eSkcunes taameees] Telephone Bradford 23871/5 |’ work | 








Authorised Distributors of “‘ FRIGIDAIRE’? Regd. Commercial and 
Domestic Refrigerators. 








HENRY LINDSAY LTD. 


P.O. Box No. 97 
Mansfield Road, Bradford, 8, Yorkshire 
OFFER 


Black or Bright BO LTS & N UTS Special Finishes 


MANY ITEMS IN GREAT VARIETY FROM STOCK 


Large and small 
orders equally 


Prompt attention 
given to detailed 


welcome needs 





Makers of the Lindapter Bolt Adapter 


Telephone: BRADFORD 41251 (5 lines) 








Telegrams and Cables: Lindsay Bradford Telex (Telex No. 51147) 
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INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTING 
INSTRUMENTS 
and 
MEASURING UNITS 
* 





Let us solve 
your Counting 
and Measuring 
Problems 
a 





Send for Catalogue to 
Instrument Division 
B. & F. CARTER & Co. Ltd. 
Telephone BOLTON 4344 BOLTON 22 
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Light in weight, easy to keep clean, save labour and space 


These new light alloy containers for the textile industry make all other types 
of materials handling equipment out of date. They are easier to handle and 
easy to keep clean. No “mark off” like ordinary aluminium containers, no 
soft surface to scratch. 

The perforated models give ventilation during storage and allow steam 
treatment and drainage in the one container. Made of heat treated and 
tempered aluminium alloy they are light in weight, infinitely durable and 
non-corrodible. And because they are fabricated, not one piece units, they 
are low in cost and can be economically repaired. 


Send for descriptive data sheets of models that interest you. 





HANBOX K.200 

with or without perforations 
For loom “‘doffings” the Hanbox 
can be fitted with wall brackets to 


clamp on machine side. In natural This model of the Latrol is ventil- 
alloy or anodised finish. Standard ated for storage and provides for 
sizes, 28" 193" 16" high (wt. steam treatment and _ drainage, 
11 lbs.) and 223” 15}"x 12}” whilst the material is in transit from 
(74 Ibs.). Special sizes to order. machine to storage. 


Light Alloy Construction Limited, Mowden Hall, Darlington, Co. Durham. Telephone: Darlington 5226 
London Office: 5a Dean’s Yard. S.W.1 Telephone: Abbey 1365 


light alloy handling containers 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 



























LATROL W.100 

A versatile design of handling container, now being 
widely used by textile manufacturers. Available in 
natural alloy or anodised finish, with or without ventil- 
ation perforations. Various wheel arrangements and 
sizes available. Inner dimensions 40}” 253" 29}” 
high, weight capacities up to 880 lbs. 














IN COIL 


labour. 





% Steel in coils. 


a 


illmott Taylor 


Wharfdale Road, Tyseley, Birmingham 11 


FOR EASY SOLDERING... 
TINNED STEEL STRIP 


Soldering is greatly simplified by the use of Tinned Steel Strip, 
which eliminates the tinning normally done by the operator. 
The tin coatings adhere completely to the strip, allowing 
stamping, drawing and deep drawing operations. Tinned Steel 
Strip from Willmott Taylor has proved outstandingly successful 
in a diversity of applications. It will save you time, money and 


Supplied in widths 4” to 6” in gauges up to 18 s.w.g., and in widths 
up to 8” wide in gauges 30 s.w.g., 28 s.w.g. and 26 s.w.g. 


We also supply ‘Presbrite’ Nickel Plated and Chrome Plated 










Telephone: ACO. 1186 









L.G.B. 
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Sé A Complete Range of -— 
Making Machinery 






TO MAKE PITCH BOUND REEDS IN Vj, 
STANDARD SIZES OF 96’,120’ & 150” WIDE YY 
@ WIRE ROLLING & WIRE POLISHING Yy 

MACHINES S 


7 pd kad a & WIRE HEALD i 


fll) 


Ww. HAMPSON (OLDHAM) LTD. 


LYON WORKS - OLDHAM - LANCASHIRE - 


TELEPHONE MAiIn 3617 

















QMOMMMUMW 0) x Full details on request from:- 


N 


\ 


















(OLDHAM) TELEGRAMS HEALDREED OLDHAM 








CONSTANT 





VISUAL 
RECORD 
INSTANTLY 
RESETTABLE 
| CONTROLLED 
| BY MATERIAL 
OPTIMAT two ended DOUBLE V-BELTING has OR MACHINE SERIES 428 
all the well-known advantage of standard 
Rapid, Posies - OPTIMAT V-BELTING. Supplied in long lengths, 
iG, Positive Fastening detachable and replaceable without | of | i i i 
Optimat Double V-Beiting time and dismantling of machinery. Suitable for 7° be 3s Use the ENM Counting Devices for visually 
is supplied pre-punched | CROSSED DRIVES where two shafts are t recording lineal measurement of textile fabrics, 
throughout the whole length running in opposite directions and for MULTIPLE Britain's Largest paper, wire, rope, twine, etc. Can be used for 
pr wy enrennneng with special anand shafts are running in Manufacturers of frictional measurement or integrally attached by 
a ! Counting and coupling or gears to record in units of yards, 
VEE Numberin metres, feet or fractions thereof. Whatever your 
Machi & counting problem, count on ENM for a solution. 
BELTING — Why not write today? 
* Better all round ENGLISH NUMBERING MACHINES LIMITED 
F. TAYLOR & SONS (M/C) LIMITED ok ee) QUEENSWAY ENFIELD - MIDDLESEX 
BARR HILL WORKS, BOLTON ROAD, SALFORD 6, LANCS. Telephone: HOWARD 2611 (5 lines) Telegrams: NUMGRAYVCO, ENFIELD 


Telephone: Pendleton 1341 (3 lines) 
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REG UIREM ENTS. rs. 
OF: THE: 
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METER AND 
ALARM WILL 
WARN YOU 


Simple to install, it gives a continuous record of smoke 
density, sounding alarm automatically if smoke becomes 


excessive 


ASK FOR LITERATURE. 


—A 


A. M. 


Tel.: MAin 6744. 
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LOCK & CO. 


a ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 
PRUDENTIAL BLDGS., 79 UNION STREET, 
OLDHAM, LANCS. 








@ Brand new—Mcnufactured 
in our own works "pa: 
@ Shelves adjustable every 72” High 
° inch 34” Wide 
Heavy gauge shelves will ” 
carry 400 Ib. each 12” Deep 
@ Stove enamelled dark 
green 
@ 6 shelves per bay—Extra Telephone: 


shelves 8/- each 
@ Quantity discounts 


PRICE £3 15s. 


Deliveries free to England, Scotland and Wales 


N. C. BROWN LTD. 


SOUTH p+ EAGLE , Sree eae 


Ready for Erection 


MANUFACTURER’S OFFER OF 


STEEL SHELVING 














69018 (3 lines 








YwoopD 














LTD. 


CW3975/AM 








778 


HENRY LINDSAY LTD. 


TAPER WASHERS 


from stock 
in all sizes 
from jin. to 2; in. 


P.O. Box No. 97 


Mansfield Road, Bradford 8, Yorkshire 


Telephone: BRADFORD 41251 (5 lines) 


Telegrams and Cables: Lindsay Bradford Telex (Telex No. 51147 


Makers of the Lindapter Bolt Adapter 
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THE WESTMORLAND DOUBLER is similar in construction to a conventional uptwister. 
It has a snake belt drive and is suitable for all types of heavy doubling. Spindles are of the double 
twister type with a maximum speed of 5,000 r.p.m. and each standard cotton machine has 
36 spindles. Machines can be manufactured with fewer spindles if desired. 
An assembly wound supply package is required and because this is stationary it is possible to 
use cheeses, bobbins or cones, with suitable modification to the flyer assembly. 
The normal procedure is for the supply to be wound on to 14” bore paper tubes in the form of an f 
8” « 8” cheese, but flanged type bobbins can be used with a total weight of 124 Ibs. Maximum 
— package size that the spindle will accommodate is 84” diameter by 84” long. 
geet The doubled yarn is cross-wound to form a cheese of 8” traverse, or if desired the machine 
— can be adapted to wind cones. Package weight will be in the region of 6-9 Ibs., dependant 
upon the fibre and construction. 
» The machine will successfully handle yarns of the type required for industrial fabrics and is a 
geared for a range of 24 T.P.I. to 20 T.P.I. but when used for turns below 4 T.P.I. it is necessary 
to reduce the spindle speed. 
As the machine is operated on the random doffing principle the overall working efficiency is 
extremely high and on average one operator can tend four machines dependant upon the doffing 
cycle. 
n. 
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higher » produdion -beltor yarn 


— by ANDRE of course 


Around the world in 40 textile producing countries ANDRE CONDENSER RUBBERS are 
being used to increase production and improve yarn. These rubbers give years of completely 
trouble-free service and put up to 50% more material on the condenser bobbins . . . and that 
means fewer creeling operations on the mule. Producing round, dense, uniform slubbing at 
greatly reduced eccentric speed ANDRE RUBBERS reduce condenser wear and power 


consumption. There is a complete range of sizes to suit every condenser. 


Some other ANDRE products for the textile industry include— 


SQUEEZE ROLLERS SCOTCH FEED CONVEYOR BELTS 
MACHINERY MOUNTINGS and a wide range of moulded rubber 
1a items. French Worsted Drafting Aprons. 
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